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PREFACE. 



This little work is designed to furnish the most important 
facts, arguments and explanations, on the main topics em- 
braced in the cause of peace. I hope it will suffice for the 
satisfaction of most minds j and those who wish for something 
fuller or more thorough, can resort to the larger publications 
on Peace by the American Peace Society, such as its Prize 
Essays on a Corigress of Nations, a splendid octavo of more 
than 700 pages, and its Book of Peace, containing in smaller 
compass still more matter from some of the ablest pens that 
ever wrote, and altogether the best thesaurus or encyclope- 
dia of information on Peace that can be found in the English 
or any other language. 

1 flatter myself that nearly every position taken in these 
pages, will secure the concurrence of all fait minds. I have 
sought with special care to present those aspects of the sub- 
ject which I think best fitted to awaken a practical interest 
in the cause I plead, and to unite all good men in efforts for 
the abolition of war. For extracts from others, due credit 
is given, but none of o«urse for anything taken from my 
own writings.. 

The cause of peace aims solely to do away the custom of 
international war ; and I trust there will be found in this 
book nothing that does not bear on this object, nor an3rthing 
that interferes with the legitimate authority of government. 
As a friend of peace, I am of course a supporter of civil gov- 
ernment, with all the powers requisite for the condign pun- 
ishment of wrong-doers, the enforcement of law, and the 
preservation of social order. I deem government, in spite 
of its worst abuses, an ordinance of God for the good of man- 
kind ; nor can I, as a peace man, hold any doctrines incompat- 
ible in my view with its just and necessary powers ox«k^ ^^j^ 
own subjects, I condemn onlu ths Q^"E.Kt iro^\* o« -s.icrBa^j^ 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Peace is no new theme. . Ancient prophets fore- 
told it as one of the peculiar glories of Messiah's 
reign ; and the angels, sent to announce his advent, 
sang oyer his manger-cradle, Giory to God' in the 
highest and on earth Peace, good wHl to men! 
Peace was thus the birth-song of Christianity ; and 
its principles, fully embodied by our Saviour in his 
sermon on the mount, and thickly scattered through 
the New Testament, were so strictly put in prac- 
tice by the early Christians, that not a few of them 
went to the stake rather than bear arms. The 
church, however, relapsed into a deep, protracted 
degeneracy on this subject, as on many others ; and 
for more than a thousand years after her fatal union 
with the state under Constantino in the fourth cen- 
tury, d^d she lend her sanction to the custom of war 
with scarce a thought of its glaring contrariety to 
her religion of peace. Still she was not entirely 
without witnesses on this point ; for the Waldenses 
bore their testimony in the very midnight of the 
dark ages, and Erasmus, the day-star of the Kefor- 
mation and of Modern Literature, wrote in behalf 
of peace with an eloquence worthy of the first 
scholar of the world. We know too ^^VVV\ss^ X>N5^^ 
his voice was heeded by t\ie ^«ltt\x\% Q»S«Sfi>aa5os^ ^ 
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10 INTftODtJCTION. 

Bistently work together for their common purpose, 
the abolition of war. On this point they perfectly 
agree ; and, since their object is the same, we would 
let them all labor for it, each in his own way, without 
making one responsible for the views of another. 

Let us see on what terms the friends of other 
causes have united. They have required, not per- 
fect uniformity of views, but only cordial, active co- 
operation for the attainment of their common object. 
If a man would from <my motives unite with them 
in putting an end to the slave-trade or intempe- 
rance, he was welcomed as a coadjutor, and left to f 
take such views, and urge such arguments, as he 
himself felt most, and therefore thought likely to 
make the best impression upon others. Every cast 
of mind was to be met ; and hence all were not only 
permitted, but desired to press each his own favorite 
arguments upon men of kindred stamp. 

Here is sound good sense ; nor do we see why it 
should not be applied to peace, and all its professed 
friends be allowed to retain their present views, and 
still co-operate, if they will, for their common ob- 
ject. There are points of coincidence between 
them sufficient for this purpose. They are one in 
their desires for the abolition of war ; they agree vr 
most of their views touching peace, and differ onl; 
on one or two points ; they would, in laboring fb 
their common cause, use essentially the same means 
and the diversity in their modes of exhibiting th« 
subject, is in &ct necessary to reach with the bes 
effect all the variety of minds that we wish to enlist 

The cause of peace, then, ought to be prosecuted 
with the same liberality as other enterprises, and 
all its friends be permitted, without rebuke or sus- 
picion, to promote it in such ways as they respect 
ively prefer. The test should be, not the belief of 
this or that dogma, but a willingness to cooperate for 
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the BTUi/r abolition of war; and all that will do this, 
and just as far as they do it, should be regarded aa 
friends of peace. If any doctrine be required as a 
test, let it be the broad principle on which the first 
General Peace Convention in London (1843) was 
constituted, viz., that war is inconsistent with Chris- 
tianity^ and the true interests of mankind. We grant 
that this language is indefinite, allowing a pretty 
free play of the pendulum ; but this is just what we 
want, in order to meet the diversity of opinion 
among the friends of peace. We can make it ex- 
press the belief of aU war tinchristian ; but it pledges 
us only to a condemnation of the custom. To this 
principle there can be no objection from any one 
"willing to labor for the abolition of war ; and hence 
the test of principle would in fact be the very 
test of action on which alone we insist. We ask 
men to abolish war ; and, if tliey gird themselves in 
earnest for this work, we would let them do it in 
their own way, nor quarrel with them about their 
motives. 

Any other course must clog tmr catise with a 
variety of superfluous issues. Let me suppose you 
arguing against the slave-trade. Not satisfied with 
proving it wrong, you try to bring it under the 
condemnation of some general principle applicable 
to a hundred other things — the principle, if you 
please, that all love of money, or all physical coer- 
cion of men, both of which are so deeply concerned 
in that trade, is unchristian. Tour antagonist 
readily admits the traffic itself to be wrong, but 
joins issue on your general principle, and thus com- 
pels you to waste nearly all your strength upon 
what is not essential to your purpose. Were you 
endeavoring to abolish duelling, would you first *^v 
tablish the principle, that self-defeii^^^ ot \Xi^ Xs^KiSi.^ 
of human life in any case, or aW tl^ oi \st\v\fe fetci«i^ 
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is unoliristianf and then forbid the co-opert 
any that did not embrace one or all of these 
pies? True, if you prove either, you cc 
duelling ; but if neither is true, that practi 
still be utterly wrong. So in peace. I p 
just as wrong for nations to fight as it is f( 
viduals; but a stickler for simplification, 
me to know on what principle I condem 
* Principle ! Why,* I have just adduced a d 
the shape of so many arguments against it.' 
on what one in particular do you deem it 
What is your stand-point ?" If in reply I Si 
human life is inviolable, or that the gospel c 
all physical force, or forbids my injuring i 
for my own benefit, he starts at once a new 
objections, not against my sole aim of abc 
war, but against my principle as applicable 
view to something else which he thinks rigt 
says it condemns capital punishment, and e\ 
verts all human government ; and thus he h 
away from my sole object into disputes whic 
little or no connection with peace. If yo\ 
human life inviolable, or all use of bnite fc 
christian, you certainly condemn war ; bi 
wrong on no other grounds ? If it is, thei 
that choose, discard it on those grounds, no 
that they shall argue against it only in yo 
favorite way. 

We plead, then, for the cordial, zealous d 
tion 01 all peaoe-men, and would fain tak 
from every friend of God or man the last s 
excuse for refusing to co-operate. Associate 
for the abolition of international war, thcT 
be pledged only to that end, and allowed 
eaoh his own opinions, and to labor for *^ 
won object in such ways aa l\ie^ Te«»^^^\ 
without insisting upon any o\l^leT \>«&\^ 
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"turn tlian the belief, that war, being inconsistent 
with Christianity, and the true interests of mankind, 
ought to be abolished. Such a course would remoyo 
not a few obstructions, conciliate a much larger 
number of co-workers, and pave the way for a 
speedier and more glorious triumph. 

The time has come for a much more extensive 
Tally in behalf of this cause than has ever yet been 
attempted. It is the grand interest of the world ; 
and its claims we would urge upon every friend 
whether of God or man. We should spread our 
Buls for every breeze that may waft us sooner into 
tiie port of universal and permanent peace. We 
should press into our service every possible auxili- 
ary. We need and may secure all the good influ- 
'ences of the world ; and, should we make our plat- 
form broad enough to include all that are really 
desirous, from any motives, of putting an end to the 
time-hallowed tyranny of the sword, we might ere- 
long rally for its utter abolition every well-wisher 
to mankind. 

It is by a very simple process we hope under 
God to reach this glorious result. Public opinion 
in the long run governs the world ; and if we can 
once revolutionize the war-sentiments of mankind, 
and bring the custom under their universal ban, it 
must of necessity cease everywhere. It exists 
solely because they choose it ; and, when nations 
shall all discard it as the arbiter of their disputes, 
or the instrument of their ambition, cupidity or 
vengeance, it will of course vanish from the earth 
like darkness before the rising sun, and give place 
to rational, peaceful methods, such as stipulated ar- 
bitration, or a congress of nations, more effectual 
for all purposes of protection ox xeiiea^, XXi^axi ^^ 
sword ever was, or ever can be. ^e '^TO^o^^Xft «^ 
wreede the alleged neceasity o£ ytw^Vj >i5aA ^^^V 
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tiou of feasible, effectire and satisfactorj su 
tates. 

TESTIMONIES TO PEACE. 

" America," says the Rev. Mr. Jeffries, a 
tinguished English Missionary in India, ^' has 
honor of inventing two of the most valuable ins 
tionB that ever blessed mankind, — the Peace S 
ty, and the Temperance Society; and, if e 
American viewed them, as I do, he would join 
mm^iatelj/" Dr. Eeed, of London, described 
cause as " a field worthy of the church, worth 
angels," and calls upon Christians to ^^ glorify 1 
religion by banding together as an army of p: 
cators." 

JuDSON, the Apostle of Burmah, says, "I 
the establishment of peace societies as one of 
most auspicious signs of the present eventful 
and regard them as combining with Bible 
Missionary societies to form that threefold 
which will ultimately bind all the families of 
in universal peace and love. Since war has 
universally advocated and applauded, it appeal 
me that it is not optional with any to remain ■ 
tral or silent on this great question ; since, 
remaining, they must be considered as belongit 
course to the war party. JSotwithstanding, t] 
fore, I am a missionary, I have determined to i 
whatever efforts are necessary to comply with 
dictates of conscience, and wash my hands oi 
blood that is shed in war. I regret that I hav 
long delayed to enter my protest against this ] 
tice by some overt act ; a measure which app 
in the present state of things, the indispensabk 
ofeuery Christian,^^ 

Jlcalesiastioal bodies, Tepresenting nearly < 
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Christian d«iu>miiiation in our country, bare borne 
their testimony to this cause, — Congregationalbts, 
both Unitarian and Orthodox, Baptists, Presbyteri- 
ans, Dutch Reformed, Methodists, Free-will Baptists, 
and Christians. They '^ commend this cause to the 
Christian community as worthy of a place among ' 
the benevolent enterprises of the age," and regard 
'' the American Peace Society as eminently entitled 
to the cordial cooperation and support of all the 
churches of Christ." They deem it " the duty of 
ministers to preach in favor of the cause of peace 
as a prominent part of the gospel, and of Chris- 
tians to pray for the spread of peace through the 
world." They think, also, "that the subject of 
peace, being in its strictly evangelical principles and 
bearings a part of the gospel, ought to bq discussed 
in the pulpit on the Sabbath, just like the other 
principles of the Bible ;" and that " ministers should 
continue to preach. Christians to pray, and aM to 
contribute in fiEivor of universal and permanent 
peace." 

" Much may be done," says Chalmers, " to accel- 
erate the advent of perpetual and universal peace, 
by a distinct body of men embarking their every 
talent, and their every acquirement iu the prosecu- 
tion of this as a distinct object. This was the way 
in which the British public were gained over to the 
cause of Africa. This' is the way in which some of 
the other prophecies of the Bible are at this moment 
hastening to their accomplishment ; and it is in this 
way, I apprehend, that the prophecy of peace may. 
be indebted for its speedier fulfilment to the agency 
of men selecting this as the assigned field on which 
their philanthropy shall expatiate. Were each indi- 
vidual member of such a scheme to prosecute his 
own walk, and come forward with h\& q^r'q^ ^^fSQ^etasc 
contribution; the fruit of ikxe xhulXa^ \si5aw» ^1 "^ 
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would be one of the finest collections of C 
eloquence, and of enlightened morals, and 
political philosophy, that ever was presentc 
world. I could not fasten on another can 
fitted to call forth such a variety of talent 
rally around it so many of the generous an< 
plished sons of humanity, and to give each 
a devotedness and a power far beyond ^ 
could be sent into the hearts of enthusiast 
mere impulse of literary ambition." 

" It is high time," says John Angell Jai 
the followers of the meek and lowly Jesus 
the genius of their religion. A hatred of t 
essBTvtial feature of practical Christianity ; 
a shame upon what is called the Christia 
that it has not long since borne universal ai 
nant testimony against that enormous e^ 
still rages not merely among savages, bu 
scholars, philosophers. Christians and divin* 
Christians should come out from the worL 
subject, and touch not the unclean thing. ] 
(ut upon their own principles, and become 
the friends but the advocates of peace. 
isters from the piUpit, writers from the p 
private Christians in their intercourse with e 
and the world, inculcate a fixed and irreconc 
horrence of war. Let the Church op G 

SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF THE PRINC: 

UNIVERSAL Peace." 

" Would to God," exclaims Bishop Wats( 
the spirit of the Christian religion would 
influence over the hearts of individuals in t 
lie capacity, as much as, we trust, it does o 
conduct in private life ! Then there woul 
war. When the spirit of Christianity shall 
proper influence over the minds of Individ 
especially over the minds of public men 
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ablio capacities, war will cease tbrongbout the 
Christian world." 

" War," said the sainted Payson, " is surrounded 
by a deceitful lustre. The monster, unveiled in all 
his deformity, is seen steeped from head to foot in 
human gore, gorging his insatiable maw with the 
yet quivering limbs of mangled victims, and feast- 
ing his ears with the wailings of disconsolate widows 
and helpless orphans ; while the flash of cannon, the 
glare of bombs, and the red blaze of cities wrapt in 
conflagration, furnish the only light which illumin- 
ates his horrid banquet. Such is the idol whom the 
votaries of war adore ; such is the Moloch on whose 
altars men have exultingly sacrificed, not hecatombs 
of beasts, but millions of their fellow creatures ; on 
whose blood-thirsty worshippers beauty has lavished 
her smiles, and genius its eulogies ; whose horrid 
triumphs, fit only to be celebrated in the infernal 
world, painters and sculptors, poets and historians, 
have combined to surround with a blaze of immor- 
tal glory. 

But let the monster*s hideous form be exposed 
in its true colors ; and it will be an honor to Chris- 
tianity, a powerful argument in her favor, to be 
known as lus most decided and successful foe. To 
accomplish this work, to place before men in naked 
deformity the idol they have so long ignorantly 
worshipped in disguise, and thus turn against him 
the powerful current of public opinion, is the great 
object of the associated friends of peace. Nor is it 
easy to conceive how any one who believes the Scrip- 
tures, and professes to be the disciple of the Prince 
of Peace, or a friend to the human race, can justify 
Mmsdf in withholding his aid from a cause so evideni- 
ly ike coAJbse of God. Who would not wish to share 
this honor % After the glorious victor'^ ^W^. Vs:^^ 
bden won, after wars shall have A^eeu tr%.^'^ H«i ^^-^aa 

2* 
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stand fronting thirty, each with a gun in his hand. 
Straightway the word * fire !' is given ; and they 
blow the souls out of one another ; and in place of 
sixty brisk, useful craftsmen, the world has sixty 
dead carcasses, which it must bury, and anew shed 
tears for. — Had these men any quarrel 7 Busy as 
the devil is, not the smallest 1 They lived far 
enough apart ; were the entirest strangers ; nay, in 
so wide a universe, there was even, unconsciously, 
by commerce, some mutual helpfulness between 
them. How then ? Simpleton ! their govemers had 
fallen out, and, instead of shooting one another, had 
the cunning to make these poor blockheads shoot 
Alas, so is it in Deutschland, and hitherto in all 
other lands ; 'l^till, as of old, ' what devilry soeyer 
kings do, the Greeks must pay the piper.' ' 

" What a fine looking thing," says Jerrold, " is 
war ! Yet, dress it as we may, dress and feather it^ 
daub it with gold, huzza it, and sing swaggering 
songs about it, what is it, nine times out of ten, but 
murder in uniform — Cain taking the sergeant's 
shilling ? 

<' But, man of war 1 you are at length shrinking, 
withering like an aged giant. You are not now 
the feathered thing you were ; the fingers of Opin- 
ion have been busy at your plumes ; and that litUe 
tube, the goose-quill, has sent its silent shots into 
your huge anatomy, and the corroding ink, even 
whilst you look at your sword, and think it shines 
so brightly, is eating into it with a tooth of rust." 
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PHYSICAL EVILS OF WAK. 



CHAPTER I. 

WASTE OF PROPERTY BY WAR, 

War is the grand impoverislier of the world. 
In estimating its havoc of property, we must in« 
qnire not only how much it costs, and how mnch it 
destroys, but how far it prevents the acquisition of 
wealth ; and a full answer to these three questions 
would exhibit an amount of waste beyond the power 
of any imagination adequately to conceive. 

I. Consider, then, how war prevents the accumida- 
Hon of property. Its mere uncertainties must ope- 
rate as a very serious hindrance ; for while every- 
thing is afloat, and no forecast can anticipate what 
changes may take place any month, men will not 
embark in those undertakings by which alone wealth 
is rapidly acquired. This cause alone, an invariable 
attendant upon war, is sufficient to paralyze the 
energies of business in all its departments. 

Still worse, however, are the sudden changes of 
war. These discourage enterprise, defeat the best 
plans, and produce a vast multitude of failures. 
The mere dread of such changes must paralyze, 
more or less, every department of business, and 
cripple nearly all efforts for the acquisition of 
wealth. 

Hence enaue a general derangemeTiVt ^TidL ^\»^^ 
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22 WASTE OF PROPERTY BY WAR. 

tion of business, which leave the main ene: 
a people, even if not absorbed in the war, to 
idleness, or be frittered away in fruitless ex 
Enterprise is checked, because there is little 
or demand for its products. There is no 
market for the fruits of agriculture ; and Ian 
to be tilled with care and success. There is 
let for manufactures ; and the shop and the 
are closed, or kept at work with little vigor 
profit. Intercourse between nations is aim 
pended ; and commerce stands still, vessel 
the wharves, and sea-ports, once alive with t 
of business, are cut off from the principal so\ 
their wealth, and sink into speedy, per ha 
coverable decay. All the main-springs of : 
prosperity are broken, or crippled, or kept i] 
tion at immense disadvantage. An inca 
amount of capital in money, and ships, and 
and factories, and workshops, and machim 
tools, and raw materials, and buildings, an( 
tions, and canals, and railways, and indus 
skill, and talent, is withdrawn from use, 
want of profitable employment, goes more o 
waste. How much is thus lost, it would 
even to conjecture ; but we should be safe 
posing that in these ways alone war mighi 
for a time the value of a nation's entire p 
from thirty to fifty per cent. ! 

But the most direct waste comes from the 
withdrawal of men in the vigor of life, 
men are found the mines or laboratories of a 
wealth ; but what multitudes of these does 
system require for its support I The stand 
riors of Europe are (1846) about three milli< 
in peace, and exceed four millions and a 
war. Not a few of these millions may ha 
^e main-springs of business, and all of the 
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possess an unusual share of strength for labor, since 
no others would be equal to the hardships of war ; 
and the sudden abstraction of such men by thou- 
sands from every part of a country, and from every 
kind of employment, must paralyze the entire indus- 
try of a nation. 

Still worse is the influence of war on the habits 
indispensable to the thrift of a people. It mars the 
character necessary for the acquisition of property. 
It renders them idle, dishonest and profligate, it 
destroys the habits needed to enrich a people, and 
introduces others fatally calculated to impoverish 
any country. 

Such considerations we might pursue to almost 
any extent ;. but enough has been said to show, that 
all the enormous expenses of war would not equal 
the loss of property occasioned by such causes alone 
as we have here specified. Take an illustration. 
When our population was some fifteen or sixteen 
millions, the annual production of the United 
States was estimated at $1,400,000,000 ; and, if 
we suppose war to prevent only one-fifth of all this, 
the loss would be $280,000,000 a year I If our 
population were forty millions, the annual sacrifice 
would be about $700,000,000 ; and at only half this 
rate, the whole globe, with 1,000,000,000 inhabit- 
ants, would lose no less than $8,750,000,000 a 
year 1 Hardly credible ; and yet the calculation 
is moderate, and may serve as a clue to the bound* 
less waste of property by wm*, even in ways gener- 
ally overlooked. 

II. Glance next at the hunderUal hanjoc of property 
by war. Follow an army, savage or civilized ; traee 
the course of the French in Russia or Portugal, 
setting fire, in one case, to every house for one hun- 
dred and fifty miles ; look at even Britiak ttonV^Vs^ 
Spain or India, trampling downYiarvee^a^ vs^Vo^^^^ 
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ing villages, destroying towns, ravaging entire p 
vinces, and pillaging city after city ; and can j 
conceive the amount of property thus wasted ? 

We can ascertain more nearly, yet very imp 
fectly, what is destroyed on the ocean. Our own 
ports and imports range from two hundred to t 
hundred and forty millions of dollars a year ; a s 
larger amount is interchanged along our immei 
coast ; and no small part of both would be liable 
war to be seized by our enemies. Since the cl 
of our Bevolution, we have been (1846) engaged 
foreign war less than three years ; but it woi 
probably require some hundreds of millions to co 
all the losses sustained in our commerce alone. 

Another source of pecuniary loss is found in * 
waste of life by war. It takes men at the very i 
when their labor would be most productive,*and sh< 
ens their life more than twenty years in war, and so 
ten or fifteen in peace ! The statistics of mortal 
among men devoted to this work of blood, are tr 
startling. Soldiers, though generally young { 
vigorous, live on an average only about three ye 
in war, and die even in peace twice as fast as gal 
slaves, and more rapidly than men ordinarily dc 
the age of fifty and sixty 1 

What a loss of property is here ! Let us supp 
it costs an average of $500 to raise a soldier, ] 
reckon his labor for the ten years of his life sh< 
ened in peace, and twenty years in war, at $15 
year. If the standing armies of Europe are th 
millions in peace, she sustains, at this rate, a loss 
$1,500,000,000 for their training, $450,000,00 
year for labor, and $4,500,000,000 for the shorl 
ing of tlieir life ten years ; an average in peace 
$840,000,000 a year from this source alone ! I '. 
duce these estimates one half, and you still have, e 
in peace, the enormous sacrifice of $420)000,) 
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a year. In a time of war, the armies of Europe, 
when full, are supposed to be some four millions 
and a half; but putting them in round numbers at 
four milions, the loss would be for their training 
82,000,000,000, for their labor $600,000,000 a 
year, and for cutting short their life twenty years, 
812,000,000,000 ; an average loss in war, if we sup- 
pose a soldier's life then to be only three years, of 
85,266,000,000 a year ! I 

IIL Look, now, at the actucd cost cfwa/r. Even 
in peace, it is enormous. The amount of money 
wasted on fortifications and ships, on arms and am* 
munition, on monuments and other military demon- 
strations, it is impossible to calculate. France 
alone has more than 120 fortified places ; the ex- 
pense of the wall round Paris was estimated (1840) 
at 250,000,000 francs, or nearly $50,000,000 ; and 
a single triumphal arch in that city, only one among 
the hundreds scattered through Christendom, cost 
10,000,000 francs. Go to Greenwich or Chelsea, 
and there see what immense sums are spent on 
England's diseased, crippled and worn-out servants 
of war. She has about 100,000 pensioners, nearly 
all the offspring of her war-system. Survey her 
grand arsenal at Woolwich, and imagine how many 
millions have been wasted on its 27,000 cannons, 
and its hundreds of thousands of small arms. 
Millions of dollars have been expended on some 
single forts in our own country ; and a hundred 
millions more would not suffice to complete and 
fully arm the whole circle of fortifications demanded 
for our defense. The single arsenal at Springfield, 
contains muskets alone to the value of $3,000,000 ; 
upon the Military Academy at West Point, we have 
(1846) already squandered more than $4,000,000; 
and in our Navy Yard at Charlestown are sunknaax- 
ly five millions more 1 The avei^<& qca\> V^ \x& ^1 ^ 

3 
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line-of battle ship is $830,000, though some of onri 
have absorbed in construction and repairs more than 
a million each ; and the war ships of all Christen- 
dom probably amount to some 2,000, the cost of 
which, at an average of half a million each, would 
be $1,000,000,000 in all. Merely to keep the ma- 
teriel or instruments of war in full repair, must oost 
Christendom nearly $100,000,000 a year. 

Still more expensive, however, is the maintenance 
of warriors even in peace. Thiers, the distinguish- 
ed historian of France, reckons the expense of sup- 
porting a soldier to be in Austria about $130, m 
France $146, in Prussia nearly $200, in England 
still greater ; an average through Christendom of at 
least $150 a year. The whole number of standing 
warriors in Christendcnn, cannot be less than 3,000,* 
000 in peace. The army of Spain has been 120,000 ; 
that of England 100,000, with the addition of 200,- 
000 in war ; that of France from 350,000 to 400,000, 
in 1840 even 900,000; that of Austria 750,000 in 
war, probably not less than 400,000 in peace ; that 
of Eussia 850,000 in peace, and reckoned by soma 
as high as 1,000,000. These 3,000,000, at $150 
each, would require $450,000,000 a year for their 
suistenauce ; and reckoning one officer to ten sol- 
diers, and awarding to each of the latter an English 
shilling a day, or $87 a year for wages, and to tha 
former an average salary of $500 a year, or leM 
than six shillings a day, we should have, for the 
pay of the whole, no less than $385,000,000 a yeafj 
or a grand total, for both sustenance and pay, of 
$ ^35,0 J0,000 ! 

Few suspect how much our own country spendi 
for war even in peace. When our population wr 
about fifteen millions. Judge Jay reckoned '^ ^ 
yearly aggregate expense of our militia not mucl 
any short of fifty millions ;" and besidiss all t 
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no less than 80 per eent. of all our national expen* 
ditures have for years been for war purposes alone. 
These expenditures have been growing more and 
more prodigal. Under Washington's administra- 
tion, they were for the army and navy less than 
♦11,000,000 in eight years, or $1,365,000 a year; 
•while those of the eight years preceding 1844, 
reached nearly $164,000,000, or $20,417,000 a 
ycwr ; an increase of 1500 per cent in war expenses, 
against an increase of some 400 per cent, in popu- 
lation ! In 1817 our war expenses were about nine 
-^iflies as krge as those for all other purposes, and 
in 1632, seventeen times as great as for all civil 
offices. From 1791 to 1832, a period of forty-one 
years, the aggregate of our expenditures, with some 
imo years and a half of actual war, was $342,250,- 
' 891 ] and of this sum at least eight-ninths were for 
war-purposes, and merely $37,158,047, or about 
one twenty-third part of the whole, for civil offices ; 
one dollar for the support of civil government, to 
twxjnty-three dollars for war ! During our revolu- 
tionary struggle, we borrowed of France $7,962,959, 
expended from our own resources $135,193,703, 
and lesued of paper money $359,547,027 ; in all, 
$502,703,689, besides an indefinite amount of con- 
tributions from individuals and states. From 1816 
to 1834, eighteen years, our national expenses 
amounted to $463,915,756 ; and of this sum, nearly 
four hundred millions went for war, and only sixty- 
'four millions for all other objects ! Here we have, 
even in peace, twenty-two millions a year for war, 
and about three millions and a half, less than one- 
sixth of the whole, for the peaceful operations of 
our government I 

But look at the direct expenses of war. A single 
first-rate ship of the line is supposed to eoft^* t>s^^\»>. 
active fielrioe, full half a miWiou c4 ^'c^^ax^ ^-5^»2t\ 
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and the expense of every gun in our navy averages 
even in peace, some $15,000 a year. The \pay of 
officers alone amounts to a very large sum. A cap- 
tain in the navy has $4,500 a year in service, anil 
$3,500 when off duty, or doing nothing ; and we have 
for every ship nearly three captains, five lieutenant8| 
and eight midshipmen, with salaries ranging from 
$4,500 to $600. For 68 ships, we had, two or 
three years ago, 1552 officers ; about 23 to eaoh 
ship, with an average salary of some $1500; and, 
consequently, about $35,000 for the officers alone. 
The cost of merely officering 45 ships in actual ser- 
vice was found, at one time, to average some 
$45,000 for each ship ; and there was more than 
one officer to every gun, with a salary of $1300 a 
year I Should any of these men be disabled, they 
would of course retire on a pension, thus charging 
the government with their support through life — a 
favor shown only to men of blood ; and the appro- 
priations made by Congress for such pensioners in 
1 844, more than sixty years after the close of our 
revolutionary war, amounted to nearly a million of 
dollars ($958,000). In England it is still worse. 
Her navy consists of nearly 600 ships, with an 
average of two admirals to every ship of the line, 
upon a salary varying from $10,000 to $5,000. 
The pay of some single field officers exceed 
$30,000 a year ; and Wellington alone has receive 
for military services about $11,000,000 in all ! 

Look at the actual cost of some wars. Fro; 
1688 to 1815, a period of 127 years, she spent 6 
in war — three more than in peace. The war of 168 
continued nine years, and increased her expenc' 
tures $180,000,000. Then came the war of ^ 
Spanish succession, and absorbed in eleven y 
more than $300,000,000. Next was the Spai 
war of 1739, which cost in nine years $27O,000,( 
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Then came the seven years' war of 1756, in the 
course of which England spent $560,000,000. The 
next was the American war of 1775, which lasted 
eight years, and cost $680,000,000. The French 
Bevolutionary war of nine years from 1793, occa- 
sioned an expenditure of $2,320,000,000. During 
the war against Bonaparte from 1803 to 1815, 
England raised by taxes $3,855,000,000, and by 
.loans $1,940,000,000 ; in all, $5,795^00,06, or an 
ayerage of $1,323,082 -every day! From 1797 to 
1817, 20 years, England borrowed $2,160,000,000, 
and raised by taxes $6,192,866,066 ; in all, 
$8,352,866,066, or an average for the twenty years 
of $1,143,444 every day, and more than a million of 
this for war 1 During ninety days, before and after 
the battle of Waterloo, she is .supposed to have spent 
an average of about five millions a day 1 During 
seven wars, lasting in all sixty-five years, she 
borrowed $4,170,000,000, and raised by taxes 
$5,949,000,000; making a total expenditure of 
$10,115,000,0001 It has been estimated, that 
England spent about ten thousand millions In wars 
undertaken first to humble the Bourbons, and then 
to restore them to the throne which Napoleon had 
usurped. The wars of all Europe from 1793 to 
1815, twenty-two years, cost some $15,000,000,000, 
and probably wasted full twice as much more in 
other ways, thus making a grand total of more than 
forty thousand millions of dollars 1 

No wonder that war has loaded the Old World 
with enormous debts. Their exact amount it is 
impossible to ascertain ; but of England's war-debt 
we subjoin a brief tabular history : 

1660—1689. Debt contracted under Charles IL and Jamei 

" II., ^^W^JW^ 

1680—1697. Ck>atr«cted in tbe Revolution under William 

m., -fiffc^WK^Wk 
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170^—1713. In the war of the Spanish Sacc«8flla« undar 

Anne 187,500,001 

Total Debt in 1713, a70^e60,0« 

1739— 174a In the war with Spain, and the Auitrian 

Succession, 157,500,000 

1750—1763. In the Seven Years* War, .... 357400,006 
Total Debt in 1763 733^00,006 

1775—1783. In the American War, 515,000.001 

Total Debt in J763, l.lKM)OQ.oeO 

1793—1803. In the war of the French Revolution, . . 1,460,000,008 
Total Debt in 18U3, 8,630,000.000 

1803—1815. In the peace oT 1802-3, and war with Na- 
poleon 1,095,000,000 

Total Debt in 1815 4,325^000^000 

Total Debt in 1838, 3,800,000,000 

When we remember that the mere interest and 
management of this debt require about $140,000,000 
a year, besides all the current expenses for her army, 
and navy, and civil list, we are prepared for Sydney 
Smith's graphic sketch of England's taxation: — 
^^ Taxes upon every article which enters the mouth, or 
covers the back, or is placed under the feet ; taxes 
upon everything which it is pleasant to see, hear, fedy 
smell or taste ; taxes upon warmth, light and looo- 
motion ; taxes upon everything on the earth, and 
in tlie waters under the earth ; taxes on everything 
that comes from abroad, or is grown at home ; taz€B 
on the raw material, and upon every fresh valuo 
that is added to it by the industry of man ; taxes ob 
the sauce that pampers man's appetite, and the drag 
that restores him to health ; on the ermine which 
decorates the judge, and the rope which hangs tbo 
crimiual ; on the pqor man's salt, and the rich man's 
spice ; on tlie brass nails of the cofhn, and the tV 
bous of the bride. Taxes we never escape ; at ^ 
or board, couchant or levant, we must pay. ^ 
school-boy whips his taxed top ; the beardless yoi 
manages his taxed horse, with a taxed bridle, u' 
a taxed road ; and the dying Englishman, pov 
his medicine which has paid seven per cent., ' 
S2)oon that has paid fifteen per cent., flings hi 
Imck upon his chintz bed which has paid twent 
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at., makes his will on an eight-pound stamp, 
ipires in the arms of an apothecary who has 
license of a hundred pounds for the priyilege 
ting him to death. His whole property is 
liately taxed from two to ten per cent Be- 
ihe probate, large fees are demanded for bnry- 
Eu in the chancel ; his virtues are handed down 
berity on taxed marble ; and then he is gath- 
his fathers — to be taxed no more." 
) condition of Holland is still worse. In 
tier debt was 800,000,000 German dollars ; an 
;e of $266 to each inhabitant. Her solvency 
J doubtful; for her expenses since 1830 have 
b invariably exceeded her income. The Dutch 
jried every expedient to extricate themselves, 
ing the perquisites ai royalty so low aa to make 
king little more than a burgomaster, and par- 
)wn their protective duties so as to secure the 
t possible amount of revenue ; yet, after all, 
uptcy is staring them in the face. What a 
rophe for a nation that once stood at the head 
3 commerce of the world ! 
rope, as a whole, has of late been gradually 
g off her war debts ; but in 1840, they amount* 

some TEN THOUSAND MILLIONS OF DOLLARS ; an 

ge of about fifty dollars to every inhabitant ; 
ire interest upon which, at five per cent., would 
00,000,000 a year. The annual cost of her 
7Stem to all Christendom, including interest 
r war-debts, cannot fall much short of $1,000,- 
00. 

lat a maelstrom of the world's wealth has war 
Give back all the property it has wasted 
the first, and the interest alone would suffice, 
>ng to make the whole earth a second Eden ; 
Id a palace for every one of her no\Aft^.j%.\AY^<^ 
luxuries for all her noN^ iam\aV^^ \«s^i ^oSsto^ 
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poor ; to spread over her entire surface a complete 
network of canals and railways ; to beautify every one 
of her cities, beyond all ancient or modern example, 
with works of art and genius ; to support all her gov- 
ernments, and give a church to every village, a school 
to every neighborhood, and a Bible to every family. 
" Give me the money that has been spent in war, 
and I will purchase every foot of land upon the 
globe ; I will clothe every man, woman and child in 
an attire that kings and queens would be proud of: 
I will build a school-house upon every hill-side, ana 
in every valley over the whole habitable earth, and 
will supply that school-house with a competent 
teacher ; I will build an academy in every town, and 
endow it ; I will establish a college in every state^ 
and fill it with able professors ; I will crown everj 
hill with a church, consecrated to the promulgation 
of the gospel of peace, and will support in its pul- 
pit an able teacher of righteousness, so that on evexj 
Sabbath morning the chime on one hill should an^ 
swer to the chime on another, round the earthV 
broad circumference ; and the voice of prayer, ani 
the song of praise, should ascend like an universal 
holocaust to neaven." There is no end to calcultt^ 
tions like these. All the contributions of moden? 
benevolence are scarce a drop of the bucket in com^ 
parison with what is continually wasted for war-pur- 
poses. We stared at the first suggestion of a rail-' 
way from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; but a single 
year's cost of the war-system to Christendom would! 
build that road, and two more round the globe 1 
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CHAPTER 11. 

LOSS OF LIFE BY WAR. 

The chief aim of war is the destruction of homaa 
life ; and, in order to ascertain how far it accom- 
nlishes this fell purpose, we must consider, first, how 
it prevents the increase of mankind, and, next, how 
it actually destroys them. 

We cannot dwell on the thousand ways in which 
war prevents the salutary growth of our species. 
The general poverty which it creates, must tend to 
hold hack the mass of the community from mar- 
riage. Virtue is the chief nurse of population ; but 
this custom is a hot-bed of vice and crime. It reeks 
with licentiousness ; and every one knows that suoh^ 
habits in a community are fatal to the increase of ^ 
members, and often suffice alone to insure, as in the 
South-Sea Islands, a steady and rapid diminution. 
Its stern exigencies forbid in most cases the mar- 
riage of its agents; and the great body of them 
become reckless libertines, whose intrigues debauch 
more or less every community they visit. There is 
no record of their countless victims ; but the effect 
in war-countries is seen in the fact, that in Paris 
every third child is a bastard. In some European 
countries, no man is permitted to marry until he 
has served in the army a long term of years ; and 
during this time, the common soldiers indulge in 
the loosest debaucheries, and the officers live on a 
species of tolerated concubinage. Heii^sfc .^u^ss^^ 
gaeh a general relaxation of mot«X^ wi^ ^owsi^v^ 
\ia^ as mmt gr^Atly diminiflh t\ift uvacto«t clt^»J*' 
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ful marriages, and the growth of a legitimate ai 
virtuous population. 

The general result you may see in war countri< 
compared with those which have pursued a paci: 
policy. Such has heen our own policy ; and in fif 
years we have quadrupled our population. Su< 
has been the policy of China ; and, with a territo 
equal to little more than one-third of Europe, she h 
more than one third of all the people on the glol 
While our own population was doubling every qui 
ter of a century, that of Europe, according to Ada 
Smith, was increasing at a rate so slow as hardly 
reach the same result in five hundred years ; h 
since the downfall of Napoleon, the inhabitants i 
Prussia have been doubling in 26 years, those i 
Great Britain in 42, those of Russia in 66, and tho 
of France in 105. During this period of genei 
peace, (1846,) the population of Europe, with |] 
exception of Spain and Portugal rent with ci^ 
wars, has probably increased more than in any ^ 
centuries before for a thousand years. The sain i 
tal of prevention from war, we cannot of course i 
timate or even conjecture; but, had this cuisto 
never existed, there might hitherto have been ft 
twice as many human beings on the globe, with fo 
times the amount of happiness. < 

War also introduces a variety of customs deatM 
tive to life. It has written the code of even aoi 
Christian states in blood. In England itself tlie 
were, in the time of Blackstone, no less than JN 
crimes punishable with death ; and in the reign i 
Henry VIII., there perished by the hands of ti 
executioner 72,000 persons! War, likewise^ ion 
inated duelling, judicial combats, and other pn 
tices which have swept ofif immense multitndi 
In certain departments of France, five, six^ a 
even ten per cent of all the deaths in the armjbl 
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some years been occasioned by duelling, that spawn ' 
of jbhe war system ! 

But the immediate destruction of life by war, is 
vast and appalling. Contemplate the thousands 
and millions of its agents — bold, blood-thirsty and 
reckless, trained with all possible skill to the trade 
of human butchery, armed for this purpose with in- 
struments the most terribly effective, plying every 
art, and stretching every nerve to destroy mankind, 
and stimulated to desperation by the promise to 
success of the highest earthly rewards ; and can you 
adeauately conceive the havoc likely to ensue ? 

mark the incidental loss of life. In transferring 
troops from one country to another, especially to 
ffultry regions, statesmen coolly calculate on losing 
every third man I In certain climates, and under 
certain circumstances in every climate, it requires 
only a few brief years or even months of hardship, 
exposure and disease, to annihilate whole crews or 
re^ments without shedding a drop of blood. 

Let us quote a single instance of the fatal effect 
of climate. ** The climate," says Lord Collingwood, 
^was deadly, and no constitution could resist its 
effects. At ^an Juan," near the Isthmus of Da- 
rien, " I joined the ship, and succeeded Lord Nel- 
son, who was promoted to a larger ship ; but he had 
received the infection of the climate before he went 
from the port, and had a fever from which he did 
not recover until he quitted his ship, and went to 
England. My constitution resisted many attacks, 
and I survived most of my ship's company, having 
buried, in four months, one hundred and eighty of 
the two hundred that composed it ;" a loss of ninety 
per cent, from the climate alone ! " Nor was mine a 
singular case; for every ship thai was long there, 
mi^fbred in the sarne degree. The transporW \sv&\i aw. 
died ; and some of the sMps, liamxi^ Tio\ift Vil*^ "^ 
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take care of them, sunk in the harbor. Transport 
ships, however, were not wanted ; for the troops 
they had brought, were no more — they had fallen, 
not by the hand of an enemy, but from the conta- 
gion of the climate." 

Deaths in the army and navy, from hardship or 
disease, are seldom reported ; but take the case 
(1845) of a single British regiment in Scinde: 
" The wreck of this unhappy regiment arrived at 
Hyderabad on new-year's day. Only one man. wai 
able to walk ; 96 men had died in ten days, and 
70 in one week after their arrival: there wero 
eighteen funerals in one day. Since the first of 
September, they had lost in all 557 men, women 
and children. Not one man in three of the survi- 
vors will ever be fit for field service in India. They 
will be sent home incurable invalids, or drop away 
one by one, so that of 1100 men on the roll in Oe- 
tober, 1844, not 200 will remain in December, 
1845." So rapid, says an English paper in 1842, 
is the waste of an army by other causes than the 
sword, that there now remain of one of the regi- 
ments that carried Napoleon to his tomb, only four 
men, though the corps then consisted of 1200. 

The common usage, discipline and hardships of 
soldiers, prey upon them like murrain. It would 
seem impossible for them to survive some of their 
punishments that are not designed to take life ; and 
multitudes die either by the process, or from its 
immediate effects. The ill treatment they receive^ 
frequently drives them to suicide ; and their scanty 
clothing, their unwholesome food, their unhealthy 
encampments, their want of shelter and beddingi 
their repose on the damp, cold, frozen earth, their 
exposures on duty, day and night, in all seasons, al* 
weathers, and every clime, cannot fail to hur 
countless multitudes to the grave. 
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How many perish from suoh causes, wo cannot 
conjecture; but in the Bussian campaign of 1812, 
80 fatal was the effect of hunger and fatigue, ex- 
posure and disease, that of 22,000 Bavarians, though 
they had been in no action, only 11,000 lived to 
reach the Duna, and the very flower of the French 
and the allied armies perished. A division of the 
Bussian forces, amounting to 120,000 at the com- 
mencement of the pursuit, could not, near Warsaw, 
muster 35,000 ; and a re-enforcement of 10,000, 
that had marched from Wilna, arrived with only 
1500, of whom one half were the next day in the 
hospitals. Not a few companies were utterly anni- 
hilated, without a single stroke from the enemy I 

But no record is kept of peacefal inhabitants 
who perish in every country where war rages. In 
Madrid and other cities of Spain, the French, in 
the days of Napoleon, forced their way into the 
houses of citizens, bayonetted all within that chanced 
to have arms, and stationed parties of cavalry at the 
different outlets of the town to cut off those who 
should try to escape. In Portugal they burnt 
villages and towns, butchered prisoners, and mas- 
sacred without distinction all classes of society; 
and, in their retreat from that ill-fated country, 
they literally strewed the roads with the dead 
bodies of nobles and peasants, of women and chil- 
dren, and priests, all put to death like so many 
dogs. In the single province of La Vendue, there 
perished, in seven or eight months, 952,000 of the 
inhabitants, besides the loss of the Bepublicans ; in 
all, more than 1,000,000. 

Of such havoc it is impossible to form any esti- 
mate or conjecture ; but we know that war has 
sometimes entirely depopulated immense districts. 
In modern as well as ancient t\\sife%,\ax%^ ^J^'m^Ns^ 
h&ve been left bo utterly desoloA^) V^aaX %i \Jt»:^^^^ 
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might pass from village to village, even from city to 
city, without finding a solitary inhabitant ! The 
war of 1756, waged in the heart of Europe, left in 
one instance no less than twenty cont^uous villagei 
without a single man or beast 1 The Thirty Yeartf 
war, in the i7th century, reduced the population of 
Germany from twelve millions to four millionB, 
three-fourths ; and that of Wirtemburg from 500,000 
to 48,000, more than nine-tenths ! Thirty thousand 
villages were destroyed ; in many others the popa> 
lation entirely died out ; and over districts, onoe 
studded with towns and cities, there sprang up im- 
mense forests. In one ancient campaign, 50,000 
laborers died of hunger; Hannibal alone, in six* 
teen years, plundered no less than four hundred 
towns ; the barbarous invaders of the Roman Em- 
pire sometimes swept all the inhabitants from pro- 
vince after province ; and some of the most noto- 
rious conquerors have, like Jenghiz-khan, waged 
wars of utter extermination, and butchered thou- 
sands and millions of unarmed men, women and 
children, in cold blood. 

Let us quote the testimony of an eminent re- 
viewer : " The levies of soldiers in France, during 
her late wars, exceeded four millions ; and not lesa 
than three millions of these, on the lowest calculationi 
perished in the field, the hospital, or the bivouao. 
If to these we add, as we unquestionably must, at 
least an equal number out of the ranks of their an- 
tagonists, it is clear that not less than six millions 
of human beings, in the course of twenty jeaxn^ 
perished by war in the very heart of civilized Eu- 
rope, at the commencement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But even these stupendous numbers give ng 
no adequate conception of the destruction of human 
life directly consequent on the wars of the revolo. 
lion and the empire. We must add the thousands 
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wlio perished ftom want, outrage and exposure, and 
the hundreds of thousands who were subsequently 
swept away by the ravages of that pestilence whioh 
took its rise amid the retreat from Eussla, and the 
crowded garrisons of the campaign of 1813, and for 
seyeral years afterwards desolated in succession 
every cquntry in Europe." 

We can scarcely glance at the multitudes that 
perish in sieges and hospitals. In the latter alone 
nearly as many die as on the field of battle. Look 
at the havoc of sieges. In that of Londonderry, 
1689, there perished more than 12,000 soldiers, be- 
sides a yast number of the inhabitants. During the 
siege of Paris, in the sixteenth century, the famine 
was so severe that mothers ate their own children, 
and 30,000 persons died of hunger alone. In the 
siege ot Magdeburg, 1631, more than 5000 of the 
slain were thrown into the Elbe, to clear the streets, 
and a much greater number had been consumed in 
the flames ; the victims of famine, disease and hard- 
ship could not be reckoned ; but the sum total of 
the lost was estimated at 30,000. Such was the 
havoc of life at' the storming of Belgrade, 1717, 
that ^' the Jews were compelled to throw into the 
Danube the bodies of 12,000 slain, merely to spare 
the trouble and expense of burying them." In the 
siege of Malplaquet in the north-east of France, 
1709, there fell on both sides no less than 34,000 
soldiers alone. The storming of Ismail by Suwar- 
row, 1790, cost 40,000 men. In the siege of Ham- 
burgh, 1813, there perished 15,000 of the garrison, 
besides all the victims among the inhabitants, and 
the besieging army. In the siege of Mexico, more 
than 100,000 were slain in battle, and upwards of 
50,000 more died from the infection of putrefying 
carcasses. The siege of Vienna sacci&Q^^ 1^^^^ 
liveS; and that of Ostend 1^0,QOC). M» >iXi<^ iv^^ 
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cost 15,000,000 lives ; those of Semiramis, CjtqBj 
and Alexander, 10,000,000 each; those of Alexam- 
der's successors, 20,000,000. Grecian wars sacri- 
ficed 15,000,000; Jewish wars, 25,000,000; th«i 
wars of the twelve CaBsars, 30,000,000 in all; 
the wars of the Eomans before Julias Caesar, 
60,000,000 ; the wars of the Eoman Empire, of the 
Saracens and the Turks, 60,000,000 each ; the wars 
of the Eeformation, 30,000,000 ; those of the Mid- 
dle Ages, and the nine Crusades in two centuries, 
40,000,000 each ; those of the Tartars, 80,000,000 ; 
those of Africa, 100,000,000 ! " If we take into con- 
sideration," says the learned Dr. Dick, ^^ the namr 
ber not only of those who have fEiUen in battle, bat 
of those who have perished through the natural con- 
sequences of war, it will not perhaps be overrating 
the destruction of human life, if we affirm, that ofiG- 
te?Uh of the human race has been destroyed by the 
ravages of war ; and, according to this estimate, 
more than fourteen thousand millions of human be- 
iogs have been slaughtered in war since the begin- 
ning of the world." Edmund Burke went still fur- 
ther, and reckoned the sum total of its ravages 
from the first, at no less than thirty-five ti^v* 

SAND MILLIONS 1 1 
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ing to Prooopins, perished by the sword, famine and 
pestilence ; and in the war of twenty years waged 
by Justinian against the barbarous hordes that 
poured into Italy, the Goths alone are supposed to 
naye lost more than fifteen millions ! 

Look at tiro cases more. The army of Xerxes, 
according to Dr. Dick, '^must have amounted to 
5,283,320 ;" and, if the attendants were only one- 
third as great as common at the present day in 
£astem countries, the sum total must have reached 
nearly six millions ! Yet in one year this vast mul- 
titude was reduced to 300,000 fighting men ; and 
of these only 3000 escaped destruction. During 
the thirteenth century arose Jenghiz-khan, and 
ravaged the heart of Asia. On the plains of Nessa, 
he shot 90,000 persons in cold blood.. At the 
storming of Kharasm, he massacred 200,000, and 
sold 100,000 for slaves. In the district of Herat, 
he butchered 1,600,000, and in two cities with their 
dependencies, 1,760,000. During the last twenty- 
seven years of his long reign, he is said to have 
massacred more than half a million every year ; and 
in the first fourteen years, he is supposed by Chi- 
nese historians to have destroyed not less than 
eighteen millions ; a sum total of 32,000,000 hu-^ 
man beings sacrificed in forty-one years by a, 
hand on the Moloch shrine of war ! ^^ 

Do you ask, now, for an epitome of the havoc war 
has made of human life ? In the Russian campaign 
there perished in less than six months nearly half 
a million of French alone, and perhaps as many 
more of their enemies. Napoleon's wars sacrificed 
full six millions, and all the wars consequent on 
the French Kevolution, some nine or ten millions. 
The Spaniards are said to have destroyed in for- 
ty-two years more than twelve milllou^ oi K.\ftKt- 
loan IndiansL The wars in the tVuiQ oi ^^wwXJwa 

4* 
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the common law of the land, and to be justified no 
only by popular leaders in Parliament, but by gravi 
upright judges, the brightest luminaries of Englisl 
law, as indispensable to her war-system. On th 
continent of Europe, conscription is the usual pre 
cess. Every monarch there claims the right t 
force into his service every well-formed man in hi 
dominions ; and so far did Frederic the Great carr 
this species of tyranny, that it became hazardou 
for any able-bodied man to travel in Prussia, aiK 
even some foreigners of distinction were dragge< 
into his army without reparation or apology. 

One mode of procuring seamen in the Unitei 
States is called crimping. < The crimp persuades tb 
seaman by fine stories to ship, tells him he will hafi 
three months' advance, gets his name affixed to tb 
articles, and, if he is what is called a green hand 
induces him to go on board the ship for the purpo* 
of just looking at her. While there, the crimp pre 
duces a certificate of his having entered at the ren 
dezvous ; and the poor fellow is not permitted agau 
to go on shore. His decoyer then brings againa 
him a bill amounting to nearly or quite the whol 
of his three months' advance. This result is genfl 
rally reached through the intoxicating bowl, a yH 
decoction of rum and sugar, mixed sometimes witi 
opium or some other drug, that produces a drunkei 
sleep, and in that state the recruits are frequenll' 
carried on board.' 

Do you know how soldiers are generally treated 

They are subjected to the most iron-hearted despc 

tism on earth ; to a bondage far worse than that of i 

Turkish peasant, or a domestic slave. They are a 

the mercy of every superior, from the commandei 

iD-cbief Jof^u iO" the pettieBt o^^i^T. 1V«^ Vad 

little or no protection agam&t \iO\rc\y «!feivx£^^\xi» 

and violence, nor any adec^le ^^cmtvX.'^ Vsnt 
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itself, against the lawless passions of officers seldom 
called to accoont in war for the worst treatment of 
soldiers. '< It is generally understood," says a very 
competent witness, '^ that the word of a commanding 
officer is law. He. can punish at will ; his authority 
is well nigh absolute ; for the process of redress for 
a common sailor, under any ordinary circumstances, 
by an appeal to a court-martial, would be so tardy 
and dubious, as hardly to be considered a qualifica- 
tion of the statement, that the system is one of un- 
limited despotism.'' " Desperation," says another, 
^ seems to be the parent of many of those acts of 
insubordination which expose soldiers to punish'- 
ment ; and this desperation is apparently induced 
by the severe restraints to which they are subjected, 
ioined with the painful conviction, that their sufier- 
mgs can end only with their lives. Of this we have 
fearful evidence in the fact, that one death out of i 
every twenty in the cavalry regiments (English) is ] 
from suicide." 

Look at the provisions usually made for warriors. 
Go to a camp or a fleet, and there see human life 
rotting in masses into the grave. When seized 
with sickness, there is little or no care taken of 
them ; no mother, wife or sister near to tend their 
couch ; no pillow of down to ease their, aching head ; 
no escape from pinching cold, or scorching heat ; 
no shelter from howling blasts, or drenching rains. 
Thus they "languish in tents, and ships, amid 
damps and putrefaction, pale, torpid, and spiritless ; 
gasping and groaning unpitied among men rendered 
obdurate by long continuance of hopeless misery, 
and are at last whelmed in pits, or heaved into the 
ocean,, without notice or remembrance." 

Glance^ also, at their food, oileu Y^osSi^j^^ Vj 
svwieioua, unprincipled contractotiMiVflQ. \e»s» ^?*^ 
thAn a &rmer ordinarily takes iii teediii^^M^^^'^^ 
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It has been sometimes so intolerably bad as to be 
refused even by wretches dying with hunger ; and 
an eminent physician once testified under oath be- 
fore the British Parliament, that in the militaiy 
hospitals of Aracan, <' monstrous reptiles, engender 
ed in the mass of fiUh which the soldiers had been 
obliged to take for food, were often seen crawling 
from the mouths of the sick !" 

Let us select a specimen or two of the treatment 
of prisoners. < Our numbers,' says one of the suf- 
ferers, a Frenchman in Spain, ' thinned rapidly on 
the way. Fatigue and insufficient provision ren- 
dered many incapable of rising to renew their march 
after a night's halt ; and the dawn exhibited to ns 
the stiffened limbs of such as death had released 
from further earthly trouble. The survivors were 
gaunt and emaciated ; and frequently would a poor 
fellow drop to the ground in the extremity of weari- 
ness and despair. No effort was made to assist 
these sufferers ; but they were either left behind 
to perish, or bayonetted on the spot. On onr arri- 
val at St. Lucar, we were thrown, some of us into 
prison-ships, and others into stinking casements. 
Here the extremity of our anguish exceeded all 
powers of description. With scarce strength enondi 
to crawl to our detestable dungeons, many of ua 
reached them only to lie down, and die broken- 
hearted ; and the fare was so wretched as to be re- 
fused in many cases, even by men fainting with 
weariness, and famished with hunger. We weM 
not only crowded together like cattle amidst vermni 
and pestilential effluvia, but treated with such un- 
relenting severity, that many of my companions 
sought refuge from their misery by plunging into 
the sea. When landed, at lengthy on the desolate 
jsland of Cabrera, we were ex^o^^ \.si ^^^x^ v^^ouMk 
of pnva,tiaa. Wiibout a\iia\l«s,«t «»S^<ivsii\. ^jyoti^ir 
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ing, or a regular supply of food, we sometimes 
resorted to grass and dust to answer the wants of 
nature. A great many died ; and we buried them 
immediately in the sea, under the horrible appre- 
hension that, should their bodies remain before us, 
the savage longings of the cannibal would rise in 
our hearts. A cuirassier was in fsuot killed for food 
by a Pole, who was discovered and shot, confessing 
he had before done the same by two other com- 
rades.' 



SECTION IL 



MILITARY PUNISHMENTS 



I would gladly excuse myself from a theme so 
painful and disgusting as this ; but fidelity to truth 
requires me to give from eye-witnesses a few speci- 
mens of the barbarous and brutal severity with 
which soldiers are punished for the slightest of- 
fences. 

* I have heard/ says the late William Ladd, ' the 
captain of a British man-of-war order one of his 
men to receive a dozen lashes for having on blue 
trowsers Sailors are subject every moment of their 
lives, not only to a torrent of imprecations and 
curses, but to the boatswain's cat>o'-nine-tail6. The 
least complaint brings them to the gangway ; and 
not unfrequently is a sailor septenced to receive 
£ve hundred and even a thousand lashes, to be in- 
flicted day after day as he may be able to bear them. 
He is attended at each whipping by a surgeon^ tA 
determine how much he can beat rnVXiowX* VcKOife^- 
aie danger to life ; and often doea tVe ^^^^"^js^ 
proceed till the notim faints, and ftxexiYi^ \a -tew^^^^*^ 
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to renew his sufferings another day. This aoco 
had from a liritish surgeon. I have often shu 
cd at the recital of the whippings through the 
the kccl-hauling, the spread eagle, the gagging 
handcuffing, and other punishments inflicted 
sailors who have been trepanned or forced ii 
service from which death is the only release.' 

" I have been," says an American seaman, '^ 
ral years in the service, and have served in 
different ships ; and I can truly say, I have 
quite as much flogging in a year on board the 
ship, as there ever was on a southern plant 
during the same space of time. I have seen sc; 
flogged with the cat-o'-nine-tails until the bloo< 
down through their pantaloons, and formed 
puddles on the ship's deck." John Randolph d< 
ed in Congress he had witnessed, in a few mo 
more flogging on board the man-of-war which ca 
him to Russia, than had taken place in ten vex 
his plantation, where there had been flvc nun 
slaves. 

^^ The worst species of punishment," says L< 
" IB flogging through the feet. After the offend 
sentenced, he is conducted into the ship's laiin 
a large boat — ^whioh has been previously rigge< 
with poles and grating, to which he is seized up 
attended by the ship's surgeon, to decide when 
power of nature s endurance has been taxed to i\ 
most. A boat from every ship in the fleet is also 
enteach carrying one or two officers, and two ma] 
fullv armed. These boats are connected by tow- 
to the launch. These preparations made, the 
of the victim's ship are ordered to man the rig| 
while the boatswain commences the tragedy. \^ 
he has administered one. two or three dozen lai 
MocordiDg to the number of sbips Vo. lVi«^^fiX<V.\^ 
oner's short is thrown over \ua gpn ^^^^N ^^^ 
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swain returns on board, the hands are piped down, the 
drummer beats a mournful melody called the rogue's 
march, and the melancholy procession moves on. 
Arriving at the side of another ship, the brutal 
scene is repeated, until every crew in the fleet has 
witnessed it, and from one to three hundred lashes 
have lacerated the back of the broken-spirited tar 
to a bleeding pulp. He is then placed under the 
surgeon's care, to be fitted for duty — a ruined man 
— ^broken in spirit! all sense of self-respect gone 
forever ! If he survive, it is only to be a hopeless 
wreck, a living, walking shadow of his former self." 
Nor is the punishment of soldiers much less re- 
volting. ' One day,' says Ladd, ' I was on parade 
when preparation was making for a kind of punish- 
ment called the gauntlet. All the soldiers in the 
regiment were placed in two ranks, figuring each 
other, and about five feet apart To each soldier 
was given a stick three feet long, or more. I could 
not bear to stay and witness the execution ; but I 
was afterwards informed that the culprit, stripped 
naked to his waist, and his hands tied before him, 
was marched between the ranks, preceded by a 
soldier walking backwards with a bayonet at the 
sufferer's breast, to keep him from going too fast. 
In this way he was struck once by every soldier, offi- 
cers going down on the outside of the ranks to see 
that each man did his duty ! and, if any one was 
merely suspected of not laying on hard enough, he 
received over his own head a blow from the officer's 
cane. Sometimes the criminal has to retrace his 
steps ; and, as a regiment consists of six hundred 
or a thousand men, and some German regiments of 
two thousand, he must receive from. t^^Vj^ V\wAx^^ 
to two or even four thousand \)\o^ra\ TViA y°^^*^ 
meat often proves fatal ; and to sacV «b ^\V^ 5*^ 
doBimr were tboae soldiers carried \rj ^^^^ «q&«c 
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logs, that many of them committed suicide, and 
one poor fellow shot himself near my lodgings.' 

' Flogging is certainly a tremendous punishment 
The delinquent is stripped to the waist, tied up by 
his bauds, and then flogged with a whip having nine 
lasbes, with three knots each, so that each stroks 
makes twenty -seven wounds ; if a capital sentence 
is awarded, he receives nine hundred and ninety- 
nine of these stripes; and, at every twenty-five 
strokes, the drummer, who inflicts them, is changed^ 
in order to insure a more energetic enforcement of 
the penalty. This punishment occurs very fre- 
quently in the English army, drunkenness and other 
acts of iusubordiuation being often punished with 
from one to two hundred lashes.' 

" Oue wintry morn," says another eye-witness^ 
'^ when the bleak wind whistled along the ranks of 
a regiment paraded to see corporal punishment in- 
flicted, every eye was turned in pity towards the 
delinquent" — his offence was drunkenness — " until 
the commanding officer, with stentorian lungs, cried 
out, ' Strip, sir.' The morning was so bitterly cold, 
that the mere exposure of a man's naked body was 
itself a severe punishment. When the ofi'euder was 
tied, or rather bung, up by the hands, his back, from 
intense cold and previous flogging, exhibited a com- 
plete black aud-blue appearance. On the first lash, 
the blood spirted out several yards; and, after he | 
had received fifty, his back, from the neck to the 
waist, was one continued stream of blood. When 
taken down, he staggered, and fell to the ground. 
The poor man never looked up again ; his prospeeta 
as a soldier were utterly destroyed ; and so keenly > 
did his degradation prey upon his spirits, that he at 
length shot himself in his bamuck-ToomJ | 

J will DOW give a speouneTiiioxii oxxx osrci ^^x^^o^acv n 
la J 61 4, a soldier was abot at GtTe«uXi«M^^«^ ^^m^ 
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for going thirty or forty miles from the camp, without 
leare, to visit his wife and three small children. 
After the usual preliminaries in such cases, his coffin, 
a box of rough pine boards, was borne before him on 
the shoulders of two men to the place of execution. 
He wore, as a winding-sheet, a white cotton gown, 
having over the place of his heart the black image 
of a heart, as a mark for the executioners to aim at. 
His countenance was as pale as his winding-sheet, 
and his whole frame trembled with agony. His 
grave was dug, the coffin placed by his side, and 
the deserter, with a cap drawn over his eyes, re- 
quired to kneel upon the lid. At this signal, the 
eight soldiers, drawn by lot for the bloody deed, 
stepped forward within two rods of their victim ; 
and, at another signal from the officer, all fired at 
the same instant. The miserable man, with a hor- 
rid scream, leaped from the earth, and fell between 
his coffin and his grave. The sergeant, to insure 
immediate death, shot him through the head, hold- 
ing his musket so near thai the cap took fire ; and 
there the body lay, with the head sending forth the 
mingled fumes of burning cotton and hair. The 
soldiers, after passing close by the corpse in a line 
to let every one see for himself the fate of a desert- 
er, marched back to the merry notes of Yankee 
Doodle I and all the officers were immediately in- 
vited to the quarters of the commander, and treated 
with grog ! 1 

I will quote a recent case from England. ''On 
the 20th of June, 1839, the Tower of London and 
its environs were thrown into great excitement by 
tiie flog^ng of two privates for insviting non-comndsr 
sioTied officers ! One was seniexioe^ \iO x^^i^v^^ <2i^^ 
hundred hushes with the cat-o'-miift-t^^^^-k «2sA ^^ 
other one hundred and fifty. TYie \.\me ^^o^se^ ^^ 
ieo o'clock; the place the mostpxiV>\\cVix\Xi«k'^^^'^^ 
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The first man brought out, was a fine young man, 
named Jarman, whose crime was insulting his ser- 
geant. He was secured to the halberts by thin 
cords, which severely cut his flesh ; and the dread- 
ful and beastly infliction commenced. He receiYcd 
his punishment without uttering a word or a groan, 
although the punishment was unusually severe, the 
drummers being changed every ten lashes, instead 
of twenty-five as heretofore, and the cat, the instro- 
ment of punishment, very heavy. After he had 
received the hundred lashes, or nine hundred stripes, 
his back presented a mangled appearance, and the 
blood poured down his person. 

''As soon as the first man left the square, the 
second man, Slade, a much slighter person than the 
other, was called to the front. He was sentenced 
to receive one hundred and fifty lashes, or one thon- 
sand three hundred and fifty stripes. It was evi- 
dent he did not possess the nerve of the other man ; 
he shook so violently that he was scarcely able to 
pull his jacket off*, and his terror was evident to alL 
Upon being tied up, he shook from head to foot ; and 
the moment he was struck, he began to shriek loud- 
ly, and earnestly called out ' mercy, mercy !' whieh 
were heard very distinctly all over the Tower. The 
cat fell with double force on his back, owing to its be- 
ing wetted with the blood of the other man. Slade no 
sooner began to call out than the drums were beaten 
to stifle his cries, and re-echoed among the walls. 
When about seventy or eighty lashes had been in- 
flicted, the poor fellow's head fell on his shoulder, 
and it was supposed he had fiunted ; but such was 
not the case, as the commanding officer walked up 
to the triangle, and, on looking him in the faoe, 
ordered the drummer to prooeed. K\ >t2&^ >w!bii^ 
with the exception of the drunkTOftT^ ^Vo ^«t^ «^ 
-faJtod to £og, it took aU ihe otVieTO Vi ^ftcai^\aLm. 
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his back being literally cut to pieces from his neck 
to his loins. His cries for mercy were unavailing, 
until one hundred lashes had been inflicted, when 
it was found he was unable to bear any more. 
He was led away between two of his comrades, a 
truly shocking spectacle of suffering humanity. 
Several men fainted away ; and we could mention 
the names of several officers who did have humanity 
enough to loosen the stocks and coats of several 
privates. Many clerks and others of the ordnance 
department, witnessed part of the punishment, but, 
to use their own words, were unable to stand it out. 
The lady of the resident governor happened to go to 
her window, and, hearing the cries of Slade, fell into 
hysterics, and the whole family were for some time 
in great confusion. Several respectable civilians 
expressed their indignation, and said they would 
not live in the Tower, if such scenes were repeated." 

We might quote cases still more recent, and 
equally revolting ; but let us glance at the acknowl- 
edged effects of such punishments. A British offi- 
cer says, '< Men have declared to me, that the sensa- 
tion experienced at each lash, was as if the talons 
of a hawk were tearing the flesh off their bones !" 
Sir Charles Napier says, " I have seen many hun- 
dreds of men flogged, and have always observed 
that, when the skin is thorcfwghly cut wp or flayed off ^ 
the great pain subsides, and they bear the remain- 
der without a groan. They will often lie as with- 
out life, and the drummers appear to be flogging a 
Iwrti/p ofrawfl^h.^^ 

" I remember," says an English military writer, 

'^ attending the punishment of a man in 1808. He 

was sentenced to receive 1000 lashes^ W\> ^^^ \»^^\^. 

down upon receiving 250. After \>evtk^ e>vxt^^^V^ 

WB3 again brought out to receive \.\ie texDsiv^^^^'t \ 

bat the Erst few Jashes tore open \.\i^ tic^^^ ^^^^^^^ 
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trized skin so much, that his back became insiantlj 
covered with blood flowing downward under hiB 
clothes, and he was taken down before he had re- 
ceived forty lashes." 

Let us hear a few cases from Dr Hamilton, an 
English military surgeon. ^' Henley, for desertion, 
received 200 lashes only ; an acute inflammation fol- 
lowed, and the back sloughed. When the wounds 
were cleaned, and the sloughed integuments re- 
moved, the back-bone, and part of the shoulder- 
bone, were laid bare ; and it was upwards of seven 
months before he was so &r recovered as to be able 
to do his duty. — Lately a soldier, not far from the me- 
tropolis, received 400 lashes ; he scorned to flinch 
for some time, till by a repetition of stripes he 
groaned and died! — In 1803, at Chatham, a pri- 
vate, having been found asleep at his post, was sen- 
tenced to be flogged. He was a fine-looking lad, 
and bore an excellent character. The officers wero 
much interested in his behalf, and endeavored, but 
without success, to prevail on the general in com- 
mand to give his case a favorable consideration. 
During the infliction I saw the drum-major strike 
a drummer to the ground for not laying on the 
lashes hard enough. The man's back became black 
as the darkest mahogany, and greatly swollen. 
After receiving only 229 lashes, he was taken down 
and sent to the hospital, where he died in eight 
days. — Although few or none die immediately from 
punishments moderatdy inflicted, I know from expe- 
rience in the service, that constitutions have been 
considerably impaired by them. We sometimes 
flnd the body melt away into a spectre of skin and 
bone from the large suppurations that have follow- 
ed; nor were they ever aCteiwwdft, «.^ \^w^ «j& I 
inew tbem, able to bear ihe «ame \i'dwt^&\:^^ %gk 
before^ or the same expoBure io diB^«^^^.^^ 
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SECTION m. 

MARCHES. 

The sufferings incident to marclies are various, 
and exoeedinglj destructive to life. It cannot be 
otherwise ; for soldiers, if not entirely exhausted by 
disease, are obliged in sdl seasons to brave all weath- 
ers without a screen against heat, or cold, or storm, 
and to encamp on the damp or frozen earth, some- 
times on ice or snow, with only a tent at best 
stretched over them, and a single blanket wrapped 
around them. 

No precaution can prevent a vast amount of 
hardship and suffering from this source. Look at 
a single case even in our war with Mexico. ^' From 
Las Lomitas," says one of the men, '^ we marched, 
June 30th, to Rauchita ; but, the woods being very 
wet and muddy, we were compelled in many places 
to march through mud up to our middle ; and, as 
many of us lost our shoes in the mud, and could not 
draw them out, we were obliged to continue our 
march, barefooted, through a country where the 
prickly pear abounds. At length, with much suf- 
fering, we reached Banchita, where we remained 
three days without tents, or any of our baggage, 
and with but one day's rations, which soon gave 
out, and left us to live on fresh beef without bread 
or salt. July 2, we were ordered to march for 
Matamoras; and, when within two miles of that 
place, we encamped for the night, if throwing down 
on the ground a blanket, and then tVvcoVwi^ ^^^a- 
gelf down upon that, may^\)e ca\\e^ ewjs»casL\\xk%r 
The next day at dawn we \?ere &g.^v[i Y^^ xw^^«^ 
nuuvh, and led to Matamoraa t\ito\x^ ^ ^-^^xd^ 
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their prey, and often contended with the soldier 
for the dead horses which were left on the road." 

Labaume, after describing the passage of the Yof 
in the retreat from Moscow, continues : '^ The 1m 
night had been dreadful. To form an idea of it 
rigors, it is necessary to conceive an army encaxnpai 
on the snow, in the depth of a severe winter, pm 
sued by an enemy to whom it could oppose no e( 
fective resistance. The soldiers, without shoes, aai 
almost destitute of clothing, were enfeebled V 
hunger and fatigue. Seated on their knapsaiAs 
they slept on their knees. From this benumbio] 
posture they rose only to broil a few slices of horsi 
flesh, or to melt some pieces of ice. They wer 
often without wood, and to keep up a fire, demol 
ished the houses in which the generals were lodged 
When we awoke in the morning, the village h* 
disappeared ; and in this manner towns that wer 
standing entire in the evening, formed the next da; 
one vast conflagration." 

"Whole teams, (Nov. 15, 1812,) sinking undfl 
their fatigues, fell together, and obstructed the ¥n>] 
More than thirty thousand horses perished in a fr 
days. All the defiles that were impassable for th 
carriages, were strewed with arms, helmets, cukai 
ses, broken trunks, portmanteaus, and clothes 
every kind. At intervals we saw trees, at the feet o 
which the soldiers had attempted to light fires, bv 
had expired in making these useless eflorts to wui 
themselves. They were stretched by dozens aroiui' 
the green branches which they had in vain endei 
vored to kindle ; and the number of dead bodi( 
would have blocked up the road, if we had not €■ 
|)loycd men to throw them into the ruts and ditoha 
^^It was BOW DecenibeT. lYife wAA. 'vw^ KtiVatsw 
^^e wind iiowled frig\it£\i\\y\ wi^.» \icr«%x^ ^ 
cJose of the day, the darknesa \?aA ^lliixKcoMaft^Xs^ 
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namerotis fires of the enemy who occupied the hills 
of Zembin. At the feet of these heights, groaned 
our companions, devoted to death ; never had they 
experienced moments so dreadful as on this disas- 
trous night. All the horrors that can be conceived 
by the imagination, would convey but a faint im- 

{iression of what they endured. The elements, let 
oose, seemed to have combined to afflict all nature, 
and to chastise man. The conquerors and the con- 
quered were overwhelmed with sufierings. The 
former, however, had enormous piles of burning 
wood, while the latter had neither fire nor shelter ; 
their groans alone indicated the spot that contained 
80 many unfortunate victims. 

" At every step (Dec. 5) we saw brave officers 
supported on pine branches, covered with rags, with 
their hair and beards matted with icicles. Those 
warriors, once the terror of our enemies, and the con- 
querors of two-thirds of Europe, having lost their 
noble mien, dragged themselves slowly along, and 
could not obtain a look of pity even from the sol- 
diers they had commanded. Their situation was 
the more deplorable, as whoever had not strength 
to march, was abandoned ; and every one who was 
abandoned, in one hour afterwards was a dead man. 
Every bivouac presented us the next day with the 
appearance of a field of battle. 

" The road was covered (Dec. 8) with soldiers who 
no longer retained the human form, and whom the 
enemy disdained to take prisoners. Every day fur- 
nished scenes too painful to relate. Some had lost 
their hearing, others their speech, and many, by ex- 
cessive cold and hunger, were reduced to such a state 
of stupid frenzy, that they roasted the dead bod\»?^ 
for food, and even gnawed their own \wiTi^ft «bXi^ ^.txa^. 
Some, who were too weak to lift a pieee ol -s^oq^., ^t 
toroJa Btone towards the fire, sat do^n xsl-^oti \^aft\t 
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dead companions, and with an nnmoved conni 
nance, gazed upon the burning Ic^s. When thi 
were consumed, these livid spectres, unable to g 
up, fell by the side of those on whom they had bei 
seated. Many, in a state of delirium, plunged the 
bare feet into the fire just to warm themselves ; son 
with a convulsive laugh, threw themselves into tl 
flames, and with shocking cries, perished in tl 
most horrible contortions ; while others, in a sta 
of equal madness, followed their example, and shan 
the same fate!" "Multitudes," says Porter, "lo 
their speech, others were seized with frenzy, ai 
many were so maddened by the extremes of M 
and hunger, that they tore the dead bodies of tJu 
comrades in to pieces, and feasted on the remains 



SECTION IV. 



SIEGES. 



A SIEGE is war in miniature. Take the case i 

Saragossa, in Spain. " The French fought their wi 

into the entrance of this ill-fated city by mining u 

exploding one house after another, while the inhs 

itants were confined to that quarter of the city ttj 

in possession of the Spaniards, who were crowde 

men, women and children, into the cellars to avo 

the cannon balls and bombs. Pestilence broke oi 

as a matter of course ; and when once begun, it m 

impossible to check its progress, or confine it to a 

quarter of the city. It was not long before mo 

than thirty hospitals were established. As so<m i 

one was destroyed by t\ie '\iOTii\i«iteL«\3L\»^ \\!a « 

twDts were removed to Boxa^ o\i\i«t \svjSl^\s^|j^'^ 

fras in a state to afford t\iem tenv^at^rj ^^\«t. 
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thus the infection was carried into every part of 
SaragOBsa. The average of daily deaths from this 
cause was, at this time, not less than thtee hundred 
and fifty. Men stretched upon straw, in helpless 
misery, lay breathing their last, and with their 
dying breath spreading the mortal taint of their own 
disease, without medicines, food or attendance ; for 
the ministers of charity themselves became the vic- 
tims of the disease. The slightest wound produced 
gang^ne and death in bodies so prepared for disso- 
lution by distress of mind, agitation, and want of 
proper aliment and of sleep ; for th^re was no 
respite, either by day or night, for this devoted city. 
By day, it was involved in a red sulphuric atmo- 
sphere of smoke and dust, which hid the face of hea- 
ven ; by night, the fire of cannon and mortars, and 
the flames of burning houses, kept it in a state of 
horrible illumination. 

^' At length a convent and the general hospital 
were stormed and set on fire. The sick and wounded 
threw themselves from the windows to escape the 
flames ; and the horror of the scene was aggravated 
by the maniacs, whose voices, raving or singing in 
paroxysms of increased madness, were heard amidst 
the confusion of dreadful sounds. After forcing 
their way into the city, the French occupied one 
side of the street, and the Spaniards the other ; and 
the intervening space was presently heaped with the 
dead, either slain upon the spot, or thrown from the 
windows. It was almost death to appear by day- 
light within reach of such houses as were occupied 
by the other party ; but, under cover of the night, 
the combatants frequently dashed across the street 
to attack each other's batteries*, and \>\i^ \^^\{dv&^ 
he^tm there, were often carried mto \JtL^\kavsafe%'^^- 

jrond, where they fought from room \A) towo^^w^ 

ioor to ffoor. 
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^ The havoc of life was of course dreadful ; and the 
cemeteries could no longer afford room for the dead, i 
Large pits were dug to receiTe them in the streets, 
and in the courts of the public buildings, till hands 
were wanted for the labor ; they were laid before 
the churches, heaped upon one another, and coTered 
with sheets ; and not unfrequentlj these piles of 
mortality were struck by a shell, and the shattered 
bodies scattered in all directions. When the French 
entered the city, six thousand bodies were lying in 
the streets and trenches, or piled up in heaps before 
the churches." 

The siege of St. Jean d'Acre, in Syria, (1840,) 
terminated in a terrible bombardment, of whioh an 
eye-witness gave the following account : — " At half- 
past four in the morning, all firing ceased, as if by 
one consent, when — ^heavens ! what a sight 1 — ^the 
whole town seemed to be thrown into the air ! We 
saw nothing but one dense cloud extending thou- 
sands of yards into the air on all sides ; and then 
we felt an awful shock, which gave the liue-of-battle 
ships a keel of two degrees. It was the explosion 
caused by one of our shells bursting in their main 
magazine of powder, by which, to speak within 
bounds, two thousand souls, besides beasts of burden 
of every description, were blown to atoms 1 The 
entire loss of the Egyptians is computed at three 
thousand. At daylight, what a sight was exposed 
to our viewl The stupendous fortification, that 
only twelve hours before was among the strongest in 
the world, was so riddled that we could not find a 
square foot which had not a shot. I went ashore to 
witness the devastation ; the sight beggared all 
description ! The bastions were strewed with tho 
dead, the guns dismounted, axid ^ ^ox\«^ ^ \^a:s^i^ 
Tlie spot of the oxploBiou ^aa iax ^ot^— a «v^n% 'J^ 
^fro acres laid quite bare, and \io\\o^e^ o\x\. %^M % 
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quarry had been worked there for years ! Heavens ! 
what a sight was Jthere before me ! Mangled human 
bodies, of both sexes, strewed in all directions, 
women searching for their husbands and other rela- 
tives, tearing their hair, beating their breasts, and 
howling and crying most piteously !" 

In 1800, Genoa, occupied by 24,000 French 
troops, was besieged at once by a British fleet, and 
a powerful Austrian army. We will not detail the 
horrors attendant on the sallies and assaults ; but 
let us look at the condition of the soldiers and citi- 
zens within. The former, worn down by fatigue, 
and wasted by famine, had consumed all the horses 
in the city, and were at length reduced to the ne- 
cessity of feeding on dogs, cats and vermin, which 
were eagerly hunted out in the cellars and common 
sewers. Soon, however, even these wretched re- 
sources failed ; and they were brought to the pit- 
tance of four or five ounces a day of black bread 
made of cocoa, rye, and other substances ransacked 
from the shops of the city. 

The inhabitants, also, were a prey to the most 
unparalleled sufferings. The price of provisions 
had from the first been extravagantly high, and at 
length no kind of grain could be had at any cost 
Even before the city was reduced to the last ex- 
tremities, a pound of rioe was sold for more than a 
dollar, and a pound of flour for nearly two dollars. 
Afterwards beans were sold for two cents each, and 
a biscuit of three ounces weight, when procurable at 
all, for upwards of two dollars. A little cheese, and 
a few vegetables, were the only nourishment given 
even to the sick and wounded in the hospitals. 

The horrors of this prolonged ianmi^ vdl ^ ^sn^s^ 
ooDUuDing above 1 00^000 souls, cannot \>^ «ii^^^3i«»J^*^ 
If described. All day the oriea oi t\ye xoXa^t^B^^ 
rictimawere heard in the streetB, ^\nie \Xv^ x^«^«^- 
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boring rocks within the walls were covered with a 
famished crowd, seeking in the vilest animals, and 
the smallest traces of vegetation, the means of 
assuaging the intolerable pangs of hunger. Men 
and women, in the last agonies of despair, filled the 
air with their groans and shrieks ; and sometimes, 
while uttering these dreadful cries, they strove with 
furious hands to tear out their ravening entrails, 
and fell dead in the streets ! At night, the lamen- 
tations of the people were still more dreadful ; too 
agitated to sleep, and unable to endure the agonies 
around them, they prayed aloud for death to relieve 
them from their sufferings. 

Dreadful was the effect of these protracted 
calamities in hardening the heart, and rendering 
men insensible to anything but their own disasters. 
Children, left by the death of their parents in utter 
destitution, implored in vain the passing stranger 
with tears, with mournful gestures, and heart-broken 
accents, to give them succor and relief Infants, 
deserted in the streets by their own parents, and 
women who had sunk down from exhaustion on the 
public thoroughfares, were abandoned to their fate; 
and, crawling to the sewers, and other receptacles 
of filth, they sought there, with dying hands, for the 
means of prolonging their miserable existence for a 
few hours. In the desperation produced by snoh 
long continued torments, the more ardent and im- 
petuous rushed out of the gates, and threw them- 
selves into the harbor, where they perished without 
assistance or commiseration. To such straits were 
they reduced, that not only leather and skins of 
every kind were devoured, but the horror at hamaa 
£esh was bo much abated, that numbers were sup- 
ported on the dead bodies oi IYlcvt ift\\o^-ci\\ifl«MA 
Still more cruel, horrible \>e^oii^ ti)^. ^«BsacY^\as»^ 
^Aa the £p0ctacle presented )ay \Aie K\JA\x\asi vt^aate 
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era of war confined on board certain old vessels in 
the port ; for such was the dire necessity at last, 
that they were left for some days without nutriment 
of any kind ! They ate their shoes, they devoured 
the leather of their pouches, and, scowling darkly at 
each other, their sinister glances betrayed the 
horrid fear of their being driven to prey upon one 
another. Their French guards were at length 
removed, under the apprehension that they might 
be made a sacrifice to ravening hunger; and so 
great did their desperation finally become, that 
they endeavored to scuttle their floating prisons in 
order to sink them, preferring to perish thus rather 
than endure any longer the tortures of famine. 

Pestilence, as usual, came in the rear of such 
calamities ; and contagious fevers swept off multi- 
tudes whom the strength of the survivors was 
unable to inter. Death in every form awaited the 
crowds whom common suffering had blended to- 
gether in the hospitals ; and the multitude of unbu- 
ried corpses which encumbered the streets, threat- 
ened the city with depopulation almost as certainly 
as the grim hand of famine under which they were 
melting away. When the evacuation took place, 
the extent of the suffering which the besieged had 
undergone, appeared painfully conspicuous. '^Oh 
entering the town," says Thiebault, '^ all the figures 
we met, bore the appearance of profound grief, or 
sombre despair; the streets resounded with the 
most heart-rending cries ; on all sides death was 
reaping its harvest of victims ; and the rival furies 
of Deunine and pestilence were multipljnig t^flir de- 
vastations. In a word, both the army-'ahd the 
inhabitants seemed fast approaching theix dAsue^W 
taon." 
We will give only one Bpecimeu moTft \». ^^ '^l^ 
ing Boenea of the siege of Ma^debut^, V^'^V- ^^^ 
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resistance was long and obstinate; but at length 
two gates were forced open by the besiegers, and 
Tilly, marching a part of his infantry into the town, 
immediately occupied the principal streets, and with 
pointed cannon drove the citizens into their dwel- 
Hngs, there to await their destiny. Nor were they 
held long in suspense ; a word from Tilly decided 
the fate of Magdeburg. Even a more humane 
general would have attempted in vain to restrain 
such soldiers; but Tilly neyer once made the 
attempt The silence of their general left the sol- 
diers masters of the citizens ; and they broke, with- 
out restraint, into the houses to gratify every brutal 
appetite. The prayers of innocence excited some 
compassion in the hearts of the Germans, but none 
in the rude breasts of Pappenheim's Walloons. 
Scarcely had the massacre commenced, when the 
other gates were thrown open, and the cavalry, with 
the fearful hordes of Croats, poured in upon the 
devoted town. 

Now began a scene of massacre and outrage 
which history has no language, poetry no pencil, to 
portray. Neither the innocence of childhood, nor 
the helplessness of old age, neither youth nor sex, 
neither rank nor beauty, could disarm the fury of 
the conquerors. Wives were dishonored in the 
very arms of their husbands, daughters at the £eet 
of their parents, and the defenceless sex exposed to 
the double loss of virtue and life. No condition, 
however obscure, or however sacred, could afford 
protection against the cruelty or rapacity of the 
eneiaj^. ^Hifty-three women were found in a single 
churchwith their heads cut o£f I The Croats amuted 
themselves with throwing children into the flames, 
and Pappenheim^s Walloons with «t«ibbiu^ infants 
9i their mothers' breasts \ Some q%l<^^t« dl ^^ 
t^a^By liorror-struok al Boenea wi ^«»Ai\^ -^^sar 
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tared to remind Tilly, that he had it in his power to 
Btop the carnage. " Ketum in an hour " was his 
answer, ^ and I will see what is to be done ; the 
soldier must have some recompense for his dangers 
and toils !" 

No ord^s came from the general to check these 
horrors, which continued without abatement till the 
smoke and flames at last stopped the course of the 
plunderers. To increase the confusion, and break 
the resistunce of the inhabitants, the invaders had, 
in the commencement of the assault, fired the town 
in several places ; and a tempest now arose, and 
spread the flames with frightful rapidity, till the 
blaze became universal, and forced the victors to 

Sause awhile in their work of rapine and carnage, 
'he confusion was deepened by the clouds of smoke. 
the clash of swords, the heaps of dead bodies strew- 
ing the ground, the crash of feiUing ruins, and the 
streams of blood which ran along the streets. The 
atmosphere glowed ; and the intolerable heat finally 
compelled even the murderers to take refage in 
their camp. In less than twelve hours, this strong, 
populous and flourishing city, one of the finest in 
all Germany, was a heap of ashes, with the excep- 
tion of only two churches, and a few houses. 

Scarcely had the flames abated, when the soldiers 
returned to satiate anew their rage for plunder amid 
the ruins and ashes of the town. Multitudes were 
suffocated by the smoke ; but many found rich 
booty in the cellars where the citizens had concealed 
their most valuable efliects. At length Tilly him- 
self appeared in the town after the streets had been 
cleared of ashes and corpses. Horrible and revolt- 
ing to humanity was the scene that ptos^Ti^j^ \\js^^\ 
The few survivora crawling iroin. xwi^ftt V^aft ^^»A.\ 
little obildren wandering about, mt\x '\ifeWi\rT«a^^'^^% 
W8, in quegt of their parents iwm lio mwc^\ «*^^ 
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infants still sucking the dead bodies of their 
mothers ! More than five thousand bodies were 
thrown into the Elbe just to clear the streets ; a far 
greater number had been consumed by the flames ; 
the entire amount of the slaughter was estimated at 
thirty thousand ; and in gratitude to the Grod of 
peace for such horrid success in the butchery of his 
children, for this triumph of Christian over Chris- 
tian in blood, and fire, and rapine, and brutal lust, 
a solemn mass was performed, and Te Deum simg 
amid the discharge of artillery ! ! 

Just think of the siege of Ismail with its 70,000 
victims, of Ostend with its 120,000, of Mexico with 
its 150,000, of Carthage with its 700,000, of Jerusa- 
lem with more than a million, of Troy with nearly 
two millions ; and you may form some faint concep- 
tion of the atrocities and woes with which this sin- 
gle department of warfare has covered the earth. 



SECTION V. 



BATTLES. 



It is difficult for any one, not fisimiliar by ezperi 
ence with the horrid reality, to form any adequate 
conception of a battle. Carlyle calls it " a terrible 
conjugation of the verb to kill — I kill, thou kiUeBi 
he kills ; we kill, ye kill, they kill, all kiU." Snoh 
is every battle ; and mark the result. In the sea- 
fight at Copenhagen, the wheels of the cannon soon 
became so clogged by those who fell, that the sur 
vivorB at intervals cleared the decks by throwing 
Jegs^ and arniB, and shattered >Bod\ft^ Q^^t\y^T^v 
t^ej- would have shovelled out a ipvg;«\,^ . ^mw^^w 
member 'of a church in the oVty ol "^e^ Xot^Ni 
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his pastor he was at the battle of Lodi, followed 
Napoleon across its memorable bridge, and there 
waded ankle-deep in the mire of human flesh tram- 
pled and crashed to jelly by the horses and cannon 
that had passed over them. 

An American officer once called " a field cf battle 
THE VERIEST HELL UPON EARTH ;" and vividly does 
one of our best writers describe the infernal scene : 
^ Imagine a celestial spirit, on an errand of mercy, 
descending upon our globe, and led by chance to an 
European plain at the point of some great battle. 
On a sudden, the field of combat opens on his aston- 
ished vision. It is a field which men call glorious. 
A hundred thousand warriors stand in opposing 
iranks. Light gleams on their burnished steels. 
Their plumes and banners wave. Hill echoes to 
hill the noise of moving rank and squadron, the 
neigh and tramp of steeds, the trumpet, drum and 

I bugle-call. 

^ '^ There is a momentary pause, a silence like that 
which precedes the fall of the thunderbolt, like that 
awful stillness which is precursor to the desolating 
rage of the whirlwind. In an instant, flash succeed- 
ing flash, pours columns of smoke along the plain. 
The iron tempest sweeps, heaping man, horse and 
car in undistinguished ruin. In shouts of rushing 
hosts, in shock of breasting steeds, in peals of mus- 
ketry, in the roar of artillery, in the clash of sabres, 
in thick and gathering clouds of smoke and dust, 
all human eye, and ear, and sense are lost. Man 
sees not, but the sight of onset. Man hears not, 
but the cry of onwa/rd ! 

" Not so the celestial stranger. His spiritual eye 
nnobscured by artificial night, his spiritual ^^x \\:o.- 
Affected by mecbanie noise, witneaa \Xife t%^ ^tfifi?fta^ 

naked in all its cruel horrors. H© aee»\oYfi^^ ^^\ 

bleediDg limba scattered; gashed, d\«mcnj^ieji<5A 
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battle of Soldin, from the pen of a clergyman. " At 
one o'clock the cannonading ceased ; and I went out 
on foot as far as Soldin to learn to whose advantage 
the battle had turned. Towards evening, seven 
hundred Russian fugitives came to Soldin, a most 
pitiful sight ! some holding up their hands, cursing 
and swearing; others praying, and praising the 
king of Prussia; without hats, without olothes; 
some on foot, others two on a horse, with their 
heads and arms tied up ; some dragging along bj 
the stirrups, and others by the tails of the hor8e& — 
When the battle was decided in favor of the Prus- 
sians, I ventured to the place where the cannonading 
had been. After walking some way, a Cossack's horse 
came running full speed towards me. I mounted 
him ; and on my way for seven miles and a half on 
this side the field of battle, I found the dead and 
wounded lying on the ground, sadly cut in pieces. 
The further I advanced, the more these poor crea- 
tures lay heaped one upon another. That scene I 
shall never forget. The Cossacks, as soon as they 
saw me, cried out. Dear sir, water, waier^ watee ! 
Eighteous God ! what a sight 1 Men, women and 
children, Russians and Prussians, carriages and 
horses, oxen, chests and baggage, all lying one upon 
another to the height of a man ! and seven villages 
around me in flames, and the inhabitants either 
massacred, or thrown into the fire! — Nor were the 
embers of mutual rage yet extinguished in the 
hearts of the combatants; for the poor wounded 
were still firing at each other in the greatest exas- 
peration ! The field of battle was a plain two miles 
and a half long, and so entirely covered with dead 
and wounded, that there was not even room to set 
mj foot without treading on some of tkeml ^e^QiaL 
brooks were ao filled up ^vt\v "RTa»sva«i^, >iXi«A» V>s«s^ 
Jaj" heaped one upon another &8 h^^ ^^a \w^ thk^ 
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and appeared like hills to the even ground I I could 
hardly recoyer myself from the fright occasioned by 
the miserable outcries of the wounded. A noble 
Prussian officer, who had lost both his legs, cried 
out to me, Sir, you are a priest, and preach mercy ; 
pray, show me some compassion, and dispatch me 
at onoe." 

Hear a young sailor's description of a sea-fight. 
" The firing," says Leech, " commenced. The roar- 
ing of cannon could now be heard from all parts of 
our trembling ship, and mingling with that of our 
foes, it made a most hideous noise. By and by I 
heard the shot strike the sides of our ship; the 
whole scene grew indescribably confused and horri- 
ble ; it was like some awfully tremendous thunder- 
storm, carrying death in every flash, and strewing 
the ground with its victims ; only in our case the 
scene was rendered more horrible by the torrents 
of blood on our decks. 

The cries of the wounded now rang through all 
parts of the ship. These were carried to the cock- 
pit as fast as they fell, while those more fortunate 
men who were killed outright, were immediately 
thrown overboard. A man had one of his hands 
cut off by a shot, and almost at the same moment 
he received another shot, which tore open his bow- 
els in a terrible manner. As he fell, two or three 
men took him, and as he could not live, threw him 
overboard. The battle went on. Our men kept 
cheering with all their might. I cheered with them, 
though I confess I scarcely knew for what. So ter- 
rible had been the work of destruction round us, it 
was termed the slaughter-house. - We had several 
boys and men killed and wounded near us. The 
schoolmaster received a death wound. T\ife Vtv?^ 
boatswain, who isame from the sick \)ed \a \^^ ^>^ 
of battle, waa fastening a stopper oix ^ \w^-^^l 
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which had been shot away, when his head was 
smashed to pieces by a cannon-ball ; another man, 
goiDg to complete the unfinished task, was also struck 
down. A fellow named J ohn, was carried past me, 
wounded ; and I distinctly heard the large blood- 
drops fall pat, pat, on the deck ; his wounds were 
mortal. Such was the terrible scene, amid which 
we kept on shouting and firing. Our men fought 
like tigers. Some of them pulled off their jackets, 
others their jackets and vests; while some, with 
nothing but a handkerchief tied round the waist- 
bands of their trowsers, fought like heroes. 

The din of battle continued. Grape and canis- 
ter shot were poured through our port-holes like 
leaden rain, carrying death in their traiL The 
large shot came against the ship's side like iron 
hail, shaking her to the very keel, or passing through 
her timbers, and scattering terrific splinters, which 

^i did a more appalling work than even their own 
death-giving blows. What with splinters, cannon 
balls, grape and canister, poured incessantly upon 
us, the reader may be assured that the work of death 
weut on in a manner which must have been satisfac- 
tory even to the King of terrors himself. 

Suddenly the rattling of the iron hail ceased. We 
wore ordered to cease firing. A profound silence 
ensued, broken only by the stifled groans of the 
brave sufiferers below. The enemy had shot ahead 
to repair damages, while we were so cut up that we 
lay utterly helpless. Our head-braces were shot 
away ; the fore and main top-masts were gone ; the 
mizzen mast hung over the stern, having carried 
several men over in its fall ; we were a complete 
wreck. The officers held a council, and concluded 
to strike our colors. 
/ now went below, to see Yio^ tca.\Aax% ^y^q^^ 

tiiere. The first object 1 me\i ^«iA ^ m^u\^x\s^^ 
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limb whicli had jnst been detached from some suf- 
fering wretch. Pursuing my way to the ward-room^ 
I necessarily passed through the steerage, which 
was strewed with the wounded ; it was a sad speo- 
taele, made more appalling by the groans and cries 
which rent the air. Some were groaning, others were 
swearing most bitterly, a few were praying, while 
those last arriyed, were begging most piteously to 
have their wounds dressed next. The surgeon and 
his mate were smeared with blood from head to 
foot ; they looked more like butchers than doctors. 
Having so many patients, they had once shifted 
their quarters from the cockpit to the steerage ; they 
now removed to the ward-room, and the long table, 
round which the officers had sat over many a merry 
feast, was soon covered with the bleeding forms of 
maimed and mutilated seamen. Most of the poor 
fellows were stretched out on the gory deck, and it 
was with exceeding difficulty I moved through the 
steerage, it was so covered with mangled men, and 
so slippery with streams of blood." 



SECTION VI. 

BOSPITU^, OR TREATMENT OF THE SICK AND WOUNDED. 

It is hardly possible, during the progress of a war, 
to make comfortable provisions for the diseased ; 
and even in a time of peace, the condition of a sick 
soldier would be regarded by most persons as quite 
beyond endurance. A surgeon perhaps may come 
to his barrack with occasional prescriptions, and a 
messmate administer the medicine *, \wl\i tvo >NSSa.jTi^ 
mother, no sister is there to watcVi \sy \iAa TvsA.e>a»xar 
moot, or bis pallet of straw, nor a ^e\V\.T««i^^ ^^'ov. 
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pathizing nnrse to soothe his pains, and cheer his 
drooping, anguished spirits. 

Take a recent case of onr diseased soldiers in 
Mexico. '-I left our sick," says an officer, ^tA 
Matamoras yesterday. It makes one's heart Ueed 
to witness the sufferings of these poor fellows. In 
camp, you must know, few of the conveniences, con- 
sidered necessary to the ill at home, can be had. 
A man gets sick, and he is carried to the hospital, 
with his blankets and his knapsack. Bed and bed- 
ding there are none ; and, as the country is destitute 

■ of lumber, bedsteads are not to be had. A blankot 
and the ground is, therefore, the couch upon which 
the volunteer lies sick, and dies, if he does not re- 
cover. If he dies, the same blanket forms his 
winding-sheet and coffin — plank is not to be had." 
The same officer says, that in ascending the Rio 
Grande, seventy of the sick of the regiment were 
left at the Matamoras Hospital, and that he was 
shocked on his return two weeks after, to .find 
twenty-seven of the number dead. Of the yiotimB in 
that war, scarce one in ten ever felt the stroke of 
the enemy. 

" There was nothing," says an English soldier in 
Spain, ^ to sustain our famished bodies, or to shelter 
us, when fatigued or sick, from the rain and snow. 
The road was one line of bloody foot-marks from 
the sore feet of the men ; and along its sides lay the j 
dead and the dying. Too weak to drag the aiok } 
and wounded any farther in the wagons, we now I 
left them to perish in the snow. Even Donald, the 
hardy Highlander, who had long been bare-footed, 
and lame like myself, at length lay down to die. 
For two days he had been almost blind, and unable, 
from a severe cold, to hold up his head. We sat 

down together] not a word eaca.T^ft^ o\« \v^^. "H^^ 
looked around, then at each o\^w, wi^ <Ss«^^ ^wbl 
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eyes. We felt there was no hope. We would have 
given in charge a farewell to our friends ; but who 
was to carry it? Not far from us, there were, here 
and there, above thirty in the same situation with 
ourselves; and nothing but groans mingled with 
execrations, was to be heard between the pauses of 
the wind." 

Take from the same writer a specimen of the 
treatment that war gives its wounded servants. 
"We then marched off, leaving our wounded, whose 
ories were piercing ; but we could not help them. 
Numbers f(ulowed us, crawling on their hands and 
knees, and filling the air with their groans. Many 
who could not even crawl after us, held out their 
hands, supplicating to be taken with us. We tore 
ourselves from them, and hurried away; for we 
could not bear the sight. On we struggled through 
a dark and stormy night, carrying the wounded 
officers in blankets on our shoulders ; but such of 
the wounded soldiers as had been able still to keep 
up with us, made the heart bleed at their cries." 

Nor is this a solitary case, or one unusually se- 
vere. In the late wars of Europe, multitudes of 
the sick were abandoned to their fate in camps sud- 
denly forced by the enemy ; in their rapid marches, 
vast numbers, enfeebled by disease, or exhausted 
with fatigue, sank down by the road-side to perish 
without succor or sympathy ; and sometimes thou- 
sands were left on the battle-field, day after day, 
amid the stench of putrefying carcasses, without 
food or drink, with no shelter from the weather, and 
no protection against the voracity of ravening 
wolves and vultures. During the far-famed cam- 
paign of Napoleon in Russia, little attention. ^«& 
piud to the Biokj the wounded, or t\kO»<i ^\io\i^«»ssA 
mm any other cause unable to Ib^a c».t^ ol VX\»«^- 
gelrea; and the eighty thousatid victims ctcl \>afc ^^-^^ 

7* 
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field of Borodino, were for the most part left where 
they felL " 

No kindness or skill can avert suffering from such 
victims of war. ^' For ten days after the aea-fighi 
of Trafalgar, men were employed in bringing the 
wounded ashore ; and spectacles were hourly exhi- 
bited at the wharves, and through the streets, sidK- 
cient to shock every heart not yet hardened to 
scenes of blood and human suffering. When by the 
carelessness of the boatmen, or the surging of the 
sea, the boat struck against the stone piers, a horrid 
cry, piercing the very soul, arose from the mangled 
wretches on board. Nor was the scene less afieotiDg 
on the tops of the pier, where the wounded were 
being carried away to the hospitals in every shape 
of misery, while crowds of Spaniards either assisted 
or looked on with signs of horror. Meanwhile their 
companions who had escaped unhurt, walked up and 
down, with folded arms and downcast eyes, while 
women sat on heaps of arms, broken furniture asd 
baggage, with their heads bent between their knees. 
I had no inclination to follow the litters of the 
wounded ; yet I learned that every hospital in 
Cadiz was already full, and the convents and 
churches were appropriated to the remainder." 

Sir Charles Bell, the eminent surgeon who was 
present in the hospitals after the battle of Waterloo, 
says, ^^ the wounded French continued to be brought 
in for several days ; and the British soldiers, who 
had in the morning been moved by the piteous ones 
of those they carried, I saw in the evening so hir 
dened by the repetition of the scene, and by fintigue, 
as to become indifferent to the sufferings they ooca- 
sioned. It was now the thirteenth day after the bat* 
tie. It is impossible to coueev^^ \i\i% ^ml^^tvh^ of \ 
men rudely carried at BuoYia^xVo^oi \)DL^\x'^Qii«&i^ 
When I drat entered the YiOBp\t«\, \\ioefc^x«M^\B» 
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had been roosed and excited in a degree quite ex- 
traordinary ; and in the glance of their eyes there 
was a character of fierceness which I never expected 
to witness in the human countenance. On the 
second day, the temporary excitement had subsided ; 
and, turn ^^hich way I might, I encountered every 
form of entreaty from those whose condition left no 
need of words to stir compassion. < Surgeon Major, 
ob, how I suflfer I Dress my wounds — do dress my 
wounds I — Doctor, cut oflF my leg ! Oh ! I suflfer 
too much V And when these entreaties were una- 
vailing, you might hear in a weak, inward voice of 
despair, * I shall die— -I am a dead man !' " 

The following sketch from a British officer in 
Portugal will help us still further to conceive the 
horrors of a hospital. '' I entered the town of Mi- 
rando Oervo about dusk. It had been a black, 
grim, gloomy sort of day. Huge masses of clouds 
lay motionless on the sky ; and then they would 
break up suddenly as with a whirlwind, and roll off 
in the red and bloody distance. I felt myself in a 
strange sort of excitement ; my imagination got the 
better of all my other faculties ; and, while walking 
out in the principal street, I met a woman, an old, 
haggard-lodking wretch, who had in her hollow eyes 
an unaccountable expression of cruelty, a glance like 
that of madness ; but her deportment was quiet and 
rational, and, though clad in squalidness, she was 
evidently of the middle rank in society. Without 
being questioned, she told me in broken English, I 
shomd find comfortable accommodations in an old 
eonvent at some distance in a grove of cork trees, 
pointing to them with her long, shrivelled hand and 
arm, and giving a sort of hysterical laugh. 

" I followed her advice, antici^tvci^ Tio \?kXi%«^ ^^ 
sdventure; jet the wild eyes, awd 1\iq ^Vi^^"'^^^'^ 
vaiae of the old crone bo powerixii!^^ «SeftV»^ "B^^-* 
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that I walked, in a sort of muse, up a pretty lon^ 
flight of steps, and found myself standing at the 
entrance to the cloisters of the convent. A strange 
sight now burst upon my view ! Before me lay anc 
sat more than a hundred dead bodies, all of then 
apparently in the very attitude or posture in whiel 
they had died. I gazed at them a minute or mon 
before I knew that they were all corpses ; and a des 
perate courage then enabled me to look steadfiistl] 
at the scene before me. The bodies were mostlj 
clothed in mats and rags, and tattered great-coats 
some of them were merely wrapt round about wiki 
girdles composed of straw ; and two or three wen 
perfectly naked. Every face had a different ezpres 
sion, but all painful, horrid, agonized, bloo^en 
Many glazed eyes were wide open ; and perhaps thu 
was the most shocking^thing in the whole spectacle— 
so many eyes that saw not, all seemingly fixed upoi 
different objects ; some cast up to heaven, aonu 
looking straight forward, and others with the whib 
orbs turned round, and deep sunk in their sooketfl 
It was a sort of hospital ; and these wretched beings 
nearly all desperately wounded, had been stripped 
by their comrades, and left there either dead, or U 
die. 

'^ This ghastly sight I had begun to view witl 

some composure, when I saw, at the remotest pari 

of the hospital, a gigantic figure sitting, all ooyerec 

with blood, and almost naked, upon a rude bedstead 

with his back leaning against the wall, and his eyei 

fixed directly on mine. I first thought him alive 

and shuddered ; but he was stone dead ! In his las 

agonies he had bitten his under lip almost entirely 

off, and his long black beard was drenched in olottec 

^^ore, that iikewise lay in \dx%^ \A.ots^ \i^\i hia ahaf 

Sy bosom. One of liis liaii^^ V^^ <»ns<rciNa(m 

Etaaped the woodwork of tlbLeAQ^^^XA^^-j^^sA^w^ 
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it in the grasp. I recognized the corpse. He was 
a sergeant in a grenadier regiment, and had, during 
the retreat, been distinguished for acts of savage 
valor. One day he killed with his own hand Harry 
WarbortOD, the right-hand man of my own company, 
perhaps the most powerful man in the British army. 
There sat the giant frozen to death. I went up to 
him, and, raising his brawny arm, it fell down again 
with a hollow sound against the bloody side of the 
corpse. 

"My eyes unconsciously wandered along the walls. 
They were covered with grotesque figures and cari- 
catures of the English, absolutely drawn in blood ! 
Horrid blasphemies, and the most shocking obscen- 
ities, in the shape of songs, were in like manner 
written there. I observed two books lying on the 
floor, and picked them up. One was full of the 
most hideous obscenity ; the other was the Bible 1 
It is impossible to tell the horror produced in ma 
by this circumstance. The books dropt from my 
hand, and fell on the breast of one of the bodies — 
it was a woman's breast ! Yes, a woman had lived 
and died in such a place as this ! What had been 
in that now still, death-cold heart, perhaps only a 
few hours before, I knew not — possibly love strong 
as death; love, guilty, abandoned, linked by vice 
unto misery, but still love that perished only with 
the last throb, and yearned in its last convulsion 
towards some one of these grim dead bodies. 

'' Near this corpse lay that of a perfect boy not 
more than seventeen years of age. Bound his neck 
was suspended, by a chain of hair, a little copper 
figure of the Virgin Mary, and in his hand was a 
letter in French. I glanced at it, and read enough 
to know it was from a mother — ikfy cUcur Sora.j &.^. 
It waa a terrible place to think of mo\»\iet — olVwsift 
— of any social, any human ties. 'W\i«A.\ Vl-bm^ >55ttft»Rk 
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remain with the baggage when the troops engage, 
and join them with it afterwards ; and when this 
paymaster came np in the evening, an officer met 
him. ^ My boys,' said the old man, * how are they? 
Have they done their duty V * They have behaved 

most nobly ; but you have lost' * Which of 

them V ^ Alas ! sir, both are dead.' " 

In a sea-fight of the ship Swallow, a seaman 
named Phelan had a wife on board, stationed, as 
usual, to assist the surgeon in his care of the wounded 
as they were brought below. Among these was one 
of Phelan's messmates, whose dying agonies she was 
endeavoring to console, when she chanced to hear that 
her husband was wounded, and, rushing instantly on 
deck, she received the wounded tar in her arms. He 
faintly raised his head to kiss her. She burst into a 
flood of tears, and told him, like a true wife, to take 
courage, all might yet be well ; but scarcely had she 
uttered the last syllable, when a shot took off her 
head ! The poor tar, closely folded in her arms, 
opened his eyes once more, then shut them forever I ' 

What domestic anxiety and anguish must come 
from a campaign like that of Napoleon in Russia ! 
" How many wives and mothers in France," exclaims 
Bourienne, " could not, without a palpitating heart, 
break the cover of the official gazette ! How many 
families lost their support and their hope ! Never 
were more tears shed. In vain did the cannon of 
the Invalids thunder forth the announcement of a 
victory. How many thousands, in the silence of 
retirement, were even then preparing the external 
symbols of mourning ! It is still remembered that 
for the long space of six months, the black dresses 
of Paris presented a very striking sight in every 
jfsrt of the city.^^ 
How terriblej especially to llie i«m«\ft\T^^»Jc>\\ajoL\ifc 
of a city^ must be the attack oi ^ \kft«.V:A^ ^xmi^ 
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We heard the tidings, that the conscript-lot 
Had fkllen on me. It came like a death>knell. 
The mother perished, but the babe survived ; 
And, ere my parting day, his rocking couch 
I made complete, and saw him sleeping smile — 
The smile that played erst on the cheek of her, 
Who lay clay cold. Alas ! the hour soon came, 
That forced my fettered arms to quit my child. 
And whether now he lives to deck with flowers 
The sod upon his mother's grave, or lies 
Beneath it by her side, I ne'er could learn. 
I think he's gone ; and now I only wish 
For liberty and home, that I may see, ^ 

And stretch myself, and die upon their grave. f i 

Of the heart-rending miseries incident to families 
from the progress of war, I hardly know where to 
begin, or where to end the illustrations furnished in 
all ages. Think of a siege or a battle, of a party 
of lawless, ruthless marauders, or the march of a 
brutal, exasperated army through a hostile or even 
a friendly country. " It is difficult," says an eye- 
witness, " for the inhabitants of a peaceful territory 
to conceive the miseries incident to the theatre of 
such a sanguinary contest as that between the 
French and the allied forces. While Napoleon, 
hemmed in on all sides, now menaced one of his 
foes, and now sprang furiously upon another, the 
scene of this desultory warfare was laid waste in the 
most merciless manner. The soldiers on both parts, 
driven to desperation, became reckless and pitiless ; 
and, straggling from their columns in all directions, 
they committed every species of excess upon the 
people. The peasants, with their wives and chil- 
dren, fled to caves, quarries and woods, where the 
latter were starved to death, and the former, col- 
lecting into small bodies, mcrea&ed. >i\iei Wcxot^ 
of war by pillsLgiiig the convoy a oi \io\>a. vtTfi^«^-k 
Mttaeking small parties of all natioua^wi^ cvslVC\\\% 
o^rtbe sick, the wounded, and t\ie atxag^et^ '^'^^ 
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suioidal escape from such outrages. A sabalten 
officer in B.ussia, having conceived a passion for % 
fine-looking peasant girl, used every art to win her 
aifections ; but, finding all his efforts ineffectual, he 
applied to the commauding officer, who immediatelT 
issued an. order for the couple to be forthwith joined 
in wedlock. The parents remonstrated, but in vain. 
The day fixed for the marriage arrived, aud the boor 
accompanied his devoted daughter; but, just /is the 
priest was about to legalize the union, the aged 
father, in a fit of desperation, plunged a knife into 
her heart, and, presenting her to the soldier, ex- 
claimed, " There, sir, is your victim !" 

How much do the poor, in their humble abodes, 
suffer from war 1 Take two cases of privateeriog 
related by the perpetrators themselves. " These 
prizes are o£ little or no value to us," remarks one, 
*' because we can get nobody to purchase them j but 
the poor, unhappy people who lose them, have lost 
their all. It would need a heart of stone to see the 
sorrow painted on their countenances when brought 
on board. Some of them retire into corners, and 
weep like children. If you ask what is the matter, 
a fiood of tears is the answer. Sometimes you will 
hear them sob out — my wife! my chUdren! O whal 
will become of them ? I have been more than onoe 
obliged to avoid the affecting sight, unable to re- 
strain my own tears, or to prevent theirs, tt is £ftr 
worse when a capture is made after an engagement 
— the mangled bodies of my fellow-creatures lying 
pale and breathless on the deck, some dying, and 
others begging me to put them out of their miseries, 
while a hungry dog is lapping up the blood that 
streams all about the ship !" '^ We were some ten 
miles irom Marseilles," says the n&xta.tor of the 
other case, ^^ when we saw a Bm^M '^eaa^ ^xl^^^ssi^ 
lo a narrow bay ; and, &eioe ioi -gtvL^-mwiK^.^^^k 
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manned a boat, and pushed forward till we came 
within pistol-shot of the craft, without seeing any 
one except an old woman seated in the door of a 
cottage at some distance. Just then a musket-shot 
from behind a rock laid our bowman a corpse ; an- 
other disabled our marine, a third tore his cravat 
from the lieutenant's neck, and a fourth crippled 
the coxswain's arm. Still we saw no one ; and, ex- 
asperated by these discharges, we gave three cheers, 
and, pulling for the place whence they seemed to 
come, saw at length a man and a boy running from 
us. We interchanged several shots in vain, until 
the lieutenant, resting his musket on a rock, shot 
the child while in the act of handing a cartridge to 
the man. The father instantly threw down his 
musket, and fell by the side of his squ. We seized 
his musket ; but he paid no attention to us. When 
we bade him follow us, he heeded us not ; but, with 
the child's head in his lap, he kept wiping away the 
blood that oozed from ^e wound in his forehead, 
and neither wept nor spoke, but watched the last 
chilling shiver of his boy with an eye of inexpressi- 
ble sadness. Then he jumped from the ground 
with a frantic air ; the marine brought his bayonet 
to the charge, and the miserable father tried to run 
upon its point ; but the marine, dropping his mus- 
ket, encircled him in his arms. We desired him to 
lead us to the cottage. The marine carried the 
corpse, and the £3ither walked by its side in silence, 
till we suddenly came upon the rear of the cottage. 
The old woman was still at her wheel, and, on dis- 
covering her son a prisoner, gave a shriek which 
announced to a lovely female in the hut that some- 
thing painful had occurred. She rushed to aa^l&t 
her mother — her eye fell first upon liei d.e^^ ^OTiVci 
the arms of ad enemy ; and seizing t\ie \>oy ^^Vi& \a>t^ 
Uxa ^m tbemATmey kissed him more \Xte «iTSMa2c^»^ 
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mer prosperity. No less than 30,000 Tillages aii< 
hamlets are said to have been destroyed ; in man; 
others the population entirely died out ; and the m 
buried corpses of the last yictims of yiolence or dii 
ease, were left exposed about the streets or fields, t 
be mangled, and torn to pieces by birds and beasl 
of prey." 

Take one or two specimens from the Kossia 
campaign. ''As we entered Smolensk," says Li 
baume, " we marched in every direction over ruii 
and dead bodies. The palaces, still burning, pp 
sented to our view only walls half destroyed by th 
flames; and thick among the smoking fragment 
lay the blackened carcasses of the inhabitants wli 
had perished in the fire. The soldiers had take 
possession of the few remaining houses, while tl 
proprietor, bereft of an asylum, stood at his doo 
weeping the death of Iiis children, and the loss < 
his fortune. The churches alone afforded son 
consolation to the wretched beings who had no loi 
ger a shelter. The cathedral, celebrated throng 
it Europe, and highly venerated by the Russian 
became the refuge of those who had escaped tl 
conflagration. In this church, and around i 
altars, lay whole families stretched upon ng 
Here we saw an old man in the agonies of deat 
casting his last look towards the image of the sail 
whom he had all his life invoked ; and there, i 
infant whose cries the mother, worn down wii 
grief, was endeavoring to hush, and, as she gave 
the breast, bathed it in her tears." 

" From the terror caused by our arrival in Mc 

cow, a great part of the population had concoalt 

themselves in their houses ; but they left them , 

the fames reached their aay\\xm«. ^eax V'aA.'v 

dered their grief dumb ', and aa V\ic^ \7teaMfia 

quitted their retreats, tlie^ caxrieid q^ ^3K^«a 
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valuable effects, while those of more sensibility, 
actuated by satural feelings, sought only to save 
the lives of their parents or their children. On 
one side we saw a son carrying a sick father ; on 
the other, women who poured the torrent of their 
tears on the infants whom they clasped in their 
arms. They were followed by the- rest of their 
children, who, fearful of being lost, ran crying after 
their mothers. Old men, overwhelmed more by 
grief than by the weight of years, were seldom able 
to follow their families ; and many of them, weeping 
for the ruin of their country, lay down to die near 
the houses where they were bom. The streets, the 
public squares, and especially the churches, were 
crowded with these unhappy persons." 

Let us select two instances of domestic anguish 
from the war of our own revolution. A state of 
fierce, almost savage exasperation existed between 
the wiiigs and tories ; and a party of the latter, on 
capturing a Capt. Huddy from New Jersey, barba- 
rously hung him with an insulting label on his 
bosom. This excited general indignation ; and the 
people of that state urged Washington to secure 
justice for the murder, or make retaliation. A 
grand council of war held on the subject, came to 
the unanimous conclusion, that there should be 
retaliation, that the victim should be of equal rank 
with Capt. Huddy, and be designated by lot. The 
lot fell on Capt. Asgill, a young man of nineteen, 
the only son of a British nobleman. When the 
tidings, which interested many in his fate, reached 
England, his sister was sick with a delirious fever, 
and his father so near his end that his family did 
not venture to inform him Of the affair. Tli& tsss^- 
ther applied to the king and queen m \>^iNi ^1 V^^ 
son, Ana wrote an impassioned \etteT \.o VJcl^'^^«^^ 
minister. « The aubject," BayB sVve, ^^ on. ^Vas^ v 
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implore jour assistance, is too heart-rendiag to he ' 
dwelt on. My son, my only son, dear to me as he 
is brave, amiable as he is beloved, only nineteen 
years of age, a prisoner of war, at present confined 
in America as an object of reprisal. Figure to 
yourself, sir, the situation of a family in these oir- 
cumstances. Surrounded with objects of distress, 
bowed down with grief, words are wanting to paint 
the scenes of misery around me. My husband, 
given over by his physicians some hours before the 
arrival of this news, not in a condition to be inform- 
ed of it ; and my daughter attacked by a delirious 
fever, and speaking of her brother in tones of wild- 
ncss without any interval of reason, unless it be to 
listen to some circumstances which may console her 
heart. Let your own sensibility conceive my pro- 
found, inexpressible misery, and plead in my £a.yor 
for a son born to abundance, to independence, and 
the happiest prospects. Permit me once more to 
entreat your interference ; but whether my request 
be granted or not, I am confident you will pity the 
distress by which it is prompted, and your human- 
ity will drop a tear on my fault, and blot it out 
forever." 

The other case is still more touching. OoL 
Hayne, of South Carolina, a man of high character, 
endeared to all that knew his worth, and bound fiust 
to life by six small children, and a wife tenderly 
beloved, was taken prisoner by the British, and 
sentenced to be hung ! His wife, falling a victim to 
disease and grief combined, did not live to plead for 
her husband ; but great and generous efibrts were 
made by others for his rescue. A large number, both 
Americans and Englishmen, interceded in his behalf ; 
the ladies of Charleston Bigned «h.^em\s^\i f<^T his re* 
lease; and his six motherlesacbWdxekXiN^et^Y^^awDX^Jl 
on their knees as humble suiIotb^ox 0[\^\\l^ Wl^iJoMa 
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fktber. It was all in yain ; for war has no heart 
but of iron. His oldest son, a lad about thirteen 
years old, was permitted, as a special favor, to stay 
with him awhile in prison. On seeing his father 
loaded with irons, and condemned to die on the 
gallows, the poor boy was overwhelmed with con- 
sternation and grief The wretched father tried to 
console him by various considerations, and added, 
** To-morrow, my son. I set out for immortality ; you 
will follow me to the place of my execution ; and, 
when I am dead, take my body, and bury it by the 
side of your dear mother." Overcome by this ap- 
peal, the boy threw his arms around his father's 
neck, crying, " my father, V\\ die with you ! I 
tM die with you, father !" The wretched father, 
still loaded down with irons, was unable to return 
bis son's embrace, and could merely say in reply, 
*' No, my son, never I Live to honor God by a good 
life ; live to serve your country, and to take care of 
your brother and little sisters." 

The next morning, Col. Hayne was led forth to 
exeoation. That fond and faithfal boy accompanied 
bim ; and, when they came in sight of the gallows, 
the &ther turned to him, and said, '' Now my son, 
show yourself a man. That tree is the boundary 
of my life, and all its sorrows. Beyond that, the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are 
forever at rest. Don't, my son, lay oar separation 
too much at heart ; it will be short at longest. It was 
but the other day your dear mother died ; to-day I 
die ; and you, my son, though youne, must follow us 
shortly." "Yes, myfether," replied the broken- 
hearted boy, " I shcUl follow you shortly ; for I feel 
indeed that I can't — can't live long.'' And so it 
wbb: for, on seeing his muob-lofvedL i^V\i<QkT ^t%N»S^ 
He hands of the executioner^ twttd \.W\x «N?cxm^^^ 
(b the baiter from the gallowa Vie ^tocA ^xwl«&«•^ 
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with horror. Till then, he had all along wept pro- 
fusely as some relief to his agonized feelings ; out 
that sight ! — ^it dried up the fountain of his tears; — 
he never wept again. His reason reeled on the 
spot ; he became an incurable maniac ; and in his 
last moments, he called out, and kept calling out 
for his father in tones that drew tears from the 
hardest hearts. 



•'N/S/\/\/\/'*- 



CHAPTER V. 



A FEW SKETCHES OF THE HOEEORS OF WAR. 

We have already exhibited some of the horrors 
attendant on war ; but we wish to add a few miscel- 
laneous specimens, culled mainly from the wars of 
Christendom in the present century. 

'^ Sir," jsaid an old soldier to a peace lecturer in 
England, ^< all you have related I have seen, and a 
great deal more. I was on the field of Waterloo ; 
and there I saw, on a plot of ground not muoh 
larger than a gentleman's garden, six thousand of 
my fellow-men with mangled limbs, dead and dying.'' 

During the expedition of the French into £gypt, 

they marched where the whole way was strewed with 

the bones and bodies of men and animals ; there 

was but one solitary tree to be seen ; and to warm 

themselves at night, they gathered together those 

dry bones and bodies of the dead, and by a fire 

composed of such fuel. Napoleon lay down to sleep 

m the desert I The sufferings and horrors of their 

march were in some instanccB &o ^^^\>^ V!tA\i TsiAaon 

of his soldiers killed themscVvea va ^«i«^^\x \ «^ 
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Bome, going up to tlie general who had tempted them 
to embark in this expedition, blew out their brains 
in his presence, exclaiming, << this is yowr work." 

Napoleon's massacre in cold blood of 4000 Turks 
at Jaffa, was horrible beyond description. Driven 
to the sand-hills near that citj, they were halted 
near a pool, when the officer in command divided 
the mass into small bodies, and ordered them all to 
be shot down in rows. This horrid operation, 
though many troops were employed, required much 
time ; and the soldiers, having at length exhausted 
their cartridges, found it necessary to dispatch the 
remainder with the bayonet and the sword ! There 
was formed there a pyramid of the dead and the 
dying, streaming with blood ; and the soldiers were 
obliged to drag away the bodies of those who had 
already expired, in order to finish the wretches who, 
hid under this shocking rampart, had not yet been 
reached! 

Take, from an English reviewer, a sketch of the 

way in which the British troops re-captured the 

cities of Spain from the French. " Thousands," he 

says, '^ rushed through the breaches, and trampled 

one another to death at the very mouths of the 

French guns, which cut them down by regiments ; 

▼hile the shrieks and cries of the wounded, the 

owls of the maddened, the roar of ordnance, the 

bouts of an army, the bewilderment of midnight, 

id the horrible stench of burnt human flesh, lit 

) by the flash of unnumbered guns and musketry, 

Bmed like the wild burning waves of the hot- 

nless pit rolling over the souls of the shrieking 

t Still on, on they rush. There is no mad- 

B like a maddened mob. Hundreds vete vtt^- 

>d upon the sharp sword-blaiea t3i»\i«tift^ Nxi ^wi% 

w the breaches ; yet hundteda "Oiote Y^esafc^ 

Tcf fell upon other tiers oi t\ie BameV^xT^^ 
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iDstmments. Over these, as they writhed and 
shrieked, mounted others, and trod and crushed 
them down, till an army passed over, unharmed 
by the pointed steel beneath ; and even horsemen 
rushed upon this causeway of living beings, and 
trampled and crushed it into a reeking jelly of 
human flesh and blood, and still plunged onward 
through the crimson river which flowed beyond !" 

The Bussian campaign was a series of horrors 
from which we will select a few specimens. Take 
the passage of the Berezina: — "There were two 
bridges," says Labaume, '' one for the carriages, the 
other for the infantry ; but the crowd was so great 
and the approaches so dangerous, that the throng 
collected on the bank of the Berezina became inca- 
pable of moving. In spite of these difficulties, some 
who were on foot saved themselves by their perse- 
verance ; but about 8 o'clock in the morning, the 
bridge reserved for the carriages having broken 
down, the baggage and artillery advanced to the 
other, and attempted to force a passage. Then be- 
gan a frightful contest between the infantry and the 
cavalry, in which many of them perished by the 
hands of their comrades ; and a still greater number 
were suffocated at the foot of the bridge, where the 
carcasses of men and horses obstructed the road to 
such a degree, that to approach the river, it was ne- 
cessary to climb over the bodies of those who had 
been crushed. Some of them were still alive, and 
struggling in the agonies of death. In order to 
extricate themselves, they caught hold of those who 
were marching over them ; but the latter disengaged 
themselves with violence, and trampled them under 
their feet. WLile they contended with so miudl 
furfj the following inmtit\xd^,\\k.ft ^ x^xv^ ^«f% 
inoesssLutly overwhelmed freaVi \\b\Iv8QS*. 
'In the midst of tliift dte^MxiX ^^«iS»sasa^^ 
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Bnflsiana made a farious attack on the rear-guard ; 
and in the heat of the engagement, many balls fell 
on the miserable crowd that for three days had been 
pressing round the bridge, and even some shells 
burst in the midst of them. Terror and despair 
then took possession of every heart anxious for self- 
preservation ; women and children, who had escaped 
so many disasters, seemed to have been preserved 
to experience a death still more deplorable. Leav- 
ing their carriages, they ran to embrace the knees 
of the first person they met, and implored him with 
tears to take them to the other side. The sick and 
wounded, seated on the trunk of a tree, or support- 
ed on crutches, looked eagerly for some friend that 
could assist them ; but their cries were lost in the 
air — every one thought only of his own safety. 

^ On seeing the enemy, those who had not crossed, 
mingling with the Poles, rushed towards the bridge ; 
\ artillery, baggage, cavalry and infantry, all endea- 
' vored to pass first. The strong threw the weak into 
the water, and trampled under foot the sick and 
jv^ounded whom they found in their way. Many 
hundreds were crushed under the wheels of the ar- 
tillery; and others, who had hoped to save them- 
selves by swimming, were frozen or drowned in the 
river. Thousands and thousands of hopeless vie 
tims, notwithsanding these sorrowful examples, 
threw themselves into the Berezina, where they 
nearly all perished in convulsions of grief and des- 
pair. The division of Girard succeeded by force 
of arms in overcoming all the obstacles that retard- 
ed their march, and, scaling the mountain of dead 
bodies that obstructed the road, gained the opposite 
shore, where the Russians would soon WrQi<(:^\»^^\ 
them, if they Jbad not immedi&teVy »ft\» ^t^ \» ^^ 
bridge. Many of those who were Mt, o\i >i>c^^ o\Xi«t 
bmak with the prospect of the moa\. VioxtiXAa ^qsWd^- 

9* 
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attempted to cross the bridge throogli the flames ; 
but midway thej threw themselTes ioto the riyer to 
avoid being bnml At length, the Bossians hayiiig 
made themselTes masters of the field of battle, oar 
troops retired ; the passage of the river ceased, and 
the most tremendous aproar was succeeded bja 
death-like silence.'' 

^ On the morning of Noyember 17th,'' says La- 
baame, ^ we left Liadooi before daybreak, and were, 
according to custom, lighted by the fire of the build- 
ings which began to bum. Among the buming 
houses were three large bams filled with poor sol- 
diers, chiefly wounded. They could not escape 
from two of these without passing through the one 
in front, which was on fire. The most active saved 
themselves by leaping out of the windows ; but all 
those who were sick or crippled, not having strength 
to move, saw the flames advancing rapidly to devour 
them. Touched by their shrieks, some, who were 
least hardened, endeavored in vain to save them ; 
but we could scarcely see them half-buried under 
the buming rafters. Through whirlwinds of smoke 
they entreated us to shorten their sufferings by de- 
priving them of life ; and, from motives of humanity, 
we thought it our duty to comply with their wishes.! 
As there were some who still survived, we heard 
them with feeble voices crying, ' Fire onus! fire im 
us ! at the head ! at the head ! donH miss P " 

The battle of Eylau was fought in the depth of 

winter, amidst ice and snow, under circumstances of 

unexampled horror. The loss on both sides was 

immense ; and seldom in modern times had a field of 

battle been strewn with such a multitude of slain. 

On the side of the Russians 25,000 had fiallen, of 

whom above 7000 were already no -ovot^^ ots.\X:a.V^ 

the French^ upwards of SVi,OW ^«t^ Y^<^ ^ 

wouaded and nearly 10,000 \iad \ei^ >^«« ^yto 
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under pretence of attending to the wounded. Never 
was a spectacle so dreadful as the field presented 
on the following morning. Aboye 50,000 men lay 
in the space of two leagues, weltering in blood. The 
wounds were, for the most part, of the severest kind, 
from the extraordinary quantity of cannon-balls 
which had been discharged during the action, and 
the close proximity of the contending masses to the 
deadly batteries which spread their grape at half- 
musket shot through their ranks. Though stretch- 
ed on the cold snow, and exposed to the severity of 
an arctic winter, they were burning with thirst, and 
piteous cries were heard on all sides for water or 
assistance to extricate the wounded from the heaps 
of slain, or the load of horses by which they were 
crushed. Six thousand of these noble animals en- 
cumbered the field, or, maddened with pain, were 
shrieking aloud amid the stifled groans of the 
wounded. 

Still more horrible was the field of Borodino. 
" Before daybreak, September 7th," says Labaume, 
" the two armies were drawn up in order of battle. 
Two hundred, and sixty thousand men waited, in awful 
suspense, the signal to engage. At six o'clock, the 
thunder of artillery broke the dreadful silence. The 
battle soon became general, and raged with tremend- 
ous fury. The fire of two hundred pieces of cannon 
enveloped the two armies in smoke, and, mowing 
down whole battalions, strewed the field with the 
dead and the wounded. The latter fell to expose 
themselves to a fate still more terrible. How agoni- 
zing their situation ! Forty thousand dragoons cross- 
ing the field in every direction, trampled them under 
foot, and dyed the horses' hoofs in their blood. T\\ft 
AfiDg artUleryj in rapid and altexTxsA.^ Tj^^-^^aa^ «sA. 
retreat, put a period to the angmaV oi ^otaa^ ^x\ 
MDSieted new torments on otbexB -w^o 'wet^ Toaxv^'^^ 
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by their wheels. A redoubt in the centre of the 
Buss Ian army was several times taken and retaken 
with desperate slaughter, but finally remained in 
possession of the French. The interior of the re- 
doubt presented a frightful scene ; the dead were 
heaped on each other, and among them were many 
wounded whose cries could not be heard. Night 
separated the combatants, but left eighty thousand 
men dead on the field ! 

" In traversing next day the elevated plain on 
xrhich we had fought, we were enabled to form an 
estimate of the immense loss sustained by the Rus- 
sians. A surface of about nine square miles in ex- 
tent, was covered with the killed and wounded, with 
the wreck of arms, lances, helmets and cuirasses, 
and with balls as numerous as hail-stones after a 
violent storm. In many places the bursting of 
shells had overturned men and horses ; and such 
was the havoc occasioned by repeated discharges, 
that mountains of dead bodies were raised. But the 
most dreadful spectacle was the interior of the ra- 
vines, where the wounded had instinctively crawled 
to avoid the shot. Here these unfortunate wretches, 
lying one upon another, destitute of assistance, and 
weltering in their blood, uttered the most horrid 
groans. Loudly invoking death, they besought us 
to put an end to their excruciating torments." 

Nearly two months after that battle, its 80,000 

victims were found lying where they had fallen ; 

and the whole plain was strewed with the carcasses 

of men and horses, intermingled with garments 

dyed in blood, and with boues gnawed by dogs and 

vultures. '• As we were marching on our return 

from Moscow, over the scene of the battle," says 

Labaaine, '*weh> ard a \>\teows so\x\\<i «A,;x.vLv£.\aAv<3©; 

and on reaching the spot, we iouw^ a.^>^*vi\\<^^c\^vet 

Btretched on the ground, mt\i\)o\.\iV\a\ft^^Vt^Ja«^ 
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^ I was wounded/ said he, ' on the day of the great 
battle ; and finding myself in a lonely place^ where 
I ooold gain no assistaoce, I dragged myself with 
my hands to the brink of a rivulet, and have lived 
nearly two months on grass and roots, and a few 
pieces of bread which I found among the dead 
lx)dies. At night I have lain in the carcasses of 
dead horses ; and with the flesh of these animals I 
have dressed my wounds.' " 

Thus far Labaume ; and Alison quotes from eye- 
witnesses statements not less terribly graphic. 
" On Sunday forenoon," says one, " I found a crowd 
collected round a car in which some wounded sol- 
diers had just returned from Kussia. No grenade 
or grape could have so disfigured these victims of 
the cold. One of them had lost the upper joints of 
all his ten fingers, and he showed us the stumps. 
Another wanted both ears and nose. More horrible 
still was the look of a third, whose eyes had been 
frozen ; the eyelids hung down rotting, and the 
globes of the eyes were burst, and protruded from 
their sockets. It was awfully hideous ; but a spec- 
tacle yet more dreadful was to present itself Out 
of the straw in the bottom of a car, I now beheld a 
figure creep painfully, which one could scarcely be- 
lieve to be a human being, so wild and distorted 
were the features ; the lips were rotted away, and 
the teeth stood exposed ; he pulled the cloth from 
before his mouth, and grinned upon us like a death's 
head 1" 

Most persons seem to suppose there never were 
such wars as those of Napoleon ; but take a few 
general facts respecting the Thirty Years' War in 
the middle of the seventeentb century. " T\i^<5xvsa&% 
and cruelties of which the troopa >Nex^ it^^eviJOcj 
^Itjr, would appear almost \iicxed!\\i\ft^ ^«t<i VX^^l 
\ot attested in a manner to reader doxxXiVi ^XiO^^^'Oasx 
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impossible. Bat independent of printe aiecouniB^ 
we have Tar ions reports from the aathoritieB of 
towns, villages and provinces, complaining of the 
atrocities committed by the lawless soldiery. Peace- 
fal peasants were hnnted for mere sport, like the 
beasts of the forest : citizens were nailed np against 
doors and walls, and fired at like targets ; while 
horsemen and Croats tried their skill at striking ofi 
the heads of yonng children at a blow ! Ears and 
noses were cnt ofl^ eyes were scooped out, and the 
most horrible tortures contrived to extract money 
from the sufferers, or to make them disclose where 
property was concealed ! Women were exposed to 
every species of indignity ; they were collected in 
bands, and driven, like slaves, into the camps of the 
ruffian soldiery: and men had to fly from their 
homes to escape witnessing the dishonor to which 
their wives and daughters were subjected ! 
* Houses and villages were burnt out of mere wan- 
tonness, and the wretched inhabitants too often 
forced into the flames, to be consumed along with 
their dwellings. Amid these scenes of horror, in- 
temperance, dissipation and profligacy were carried 
to the highest pitch. The peasants, expelled from 
their homes, enlisted with their oppressors to infliet 
upon others the sufferings which they had them- 
selves been made to endure. The fields were al- 
lowed to run waste ; and the absence of industry 
on one side, added to destruction on the other, soon 
produced famine, which, as usual, brought iufectiouf 
and pestilential diseases in its train. In 1635 there 
were not hands enough left at Schweidnitz to bury 
the dead, and the town of Ohlau had lost its last 
citizen ! In many places hunger had overcome all 
ropugnancc to human flesh \ and \\i^ \:8\«!.<& ^1 <sk»&- 
balism Landed down to us, axe iwc \fto Votr^^b ^ 
^ repeated. Forests sprung u^ o^« «n&t^ ^o* 
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tricts, which had been in full cultiyation before the 
war ; and wolves and other beasts of prey prowled 
alone oyer the deserted haunts of men.'' 



PART II. 

MORAL EVILS OF WAR. 



^ 



CHAPTER I. 



MORAL ELEMENTS OF WAR. 



War is not an abstraction, but a terrible reality. 
We must take it as we find it in fact ; and, if we 
would ascertain its real character, we must analyze 
its moral elements, as the measure of its actual tur- , 
pitude. We may perhaps theorize war into com- 
parative innocence ; but its principles, its practice, 
and invariable results, will ever give the lie to such 
theories, and prove the custom a tissue of wicked- 
ness and misery. 

War is purely, intensely selfish. A nation fights, 
not for the welfare of its enemies, nor for the 
general good of mankind, but for its own pride, am- 
bition, or other interests. Individuals may be dis- 

* interested; but nations have little regard for the 
brotherhood of their race. They commonly act on 
the principle of a base, all-engxomTL^ ^^'cL^^^iRRsa*.^ 
and glory in it as the very acme oi l\iQ;\T ^^^vt^JCvs^^. 
^^A statesman,'' says Channiiig, ^''\a ex^^^"<»^^ ^'^ 

take advantage of the weakaesses wi^^wX» q'I ^"^^ 
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countries. How loose a morality govems the intov 
course of states ! What falsehoods and intrignei 
are licensed by diplomacy ! What nation regirdi 
another with true friendship ? What nation makee 
sacrifices to another's good ? What nation is as 
anxious to perform its duties, as to assert its rights t 
What nation chooses to suffer wrong, rather ihiD 
to inflict it ? What nation lays down the everlast 
ing law of right, casts itself fearlessly on its prinoi- 
pics, and chooses to be poor, or to perish, rather than 
to do wrong ? Can communities so selfish, so un- 
friendly, so uprincipled, so unjust, be expeoted to 
wage righteous wars ? Especially if with this sel- 
fishness are joined national prejudices, antipathies. 
and exasperated passions, what else can be ezpectea 
in the public policy but inhumanity and crime?" 

War is, also, an instrument of great praotioal in- 
justice. It has no real criterion of right. It pro- 
poses to determine justice by an app^ not to rea- 
son, or law, or competent, impartial umpires, but to 
the blind, brutal arbitrament of the sword. When 
a point of honor, or a claim for indemnity, or a qnes- 
tion of boundary, is in dispute, war sets a few nun* 
dred thousand men, who know no cause of quarrel 
between themselves, to cutting each others' throats 
in order to settle the controversy ; and, after oon- 
tinuiiig this mutual butchery awhile, the parties, as 
t lie only way to a satisfactory adjustment, stop fight- 
ing, and dii^patch plenipotentiaries to negotiate a 
treaty of peace, generally on the principle of pnt 
ting everything back, as far as possible, in the sami 
state as before the confiict began. 

Nor do the evils of war fall upon its guilty abet- 
tors. A few rulers of one nation get into a quarrel 
m'tli those of another, and iViexi ^e\. \\i^ "^or^V^ <A 
Jbot/j to blowiug out eac\i otVv©T«? \iT«\\\^, ^^%Uv3Vq% 
^oli others' property, and iti^\c\:vci^ \>ftft \^x«^\Ma 
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possible amount of reciprocal mischief and misery. 
If the real authors of war would themselves do the 
fighting, pay the expenses, and endure all the suf. 
fering, humanity could afford to witness now and 
then the spectacle of so righteous a retribution upon 
the titled madmen who kindle the strife of nations ; 
but these giants of crime, carefully keeping them- 
selyes aloof from the deluge of evils they have 
opened upon the people, merely ^* cry havoc, and let 
slip the dogs of war." They go not to the war 
themselves, except as officers with enormous salaries, 
and then fight their country's battles very much as 
Napoleon fought the battle of Waterloo— with his 
spy-glass two miles off! The people are the chief, 
almost the only sufferers from war. It is their 
blood that is poured out like water, their property 
that is squandered or destroyed by millions, their | 
cities and villages that are laid in ashes, their fam- ' 
ilies that are butchered or beggared, their sinews 
that are taxed through all coming time to pay for 
these games of blood played by rulers solely for 
their own gratification or emolument. There is J^ 
not on earth such a system of popular injustice, o^/y^ 
pression and outrage. ^^r 

Well does Dr. Johnson say, ^^ If he that shared 
Jie danger enjoyed the profit, and, after bleeding 
Q the battle, grew rich by the victory, he might 
hen enjoy his gains without envy ; but, at the con- 
tusion of a ten years' war, how are we recompensed 
T the death of multitudes, and the expense of mil- 
ms, by contemplating the sudden glories of pay- 
isters and agents, contractors and commissaries, 
ose equipages shine like meteors, and whose pala- 
rise like exhalations 1 These are the men wbo^ 
hout virtue, labor or hazard^ gton xv^ %^ V^€\^ 
^try 18 impoverished. Tkey teyAoft -^Vccl ^JwJix* 
or ambitiaa adds anotlieT year \» ^\JJ^^«?t «» 

10 
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devastation, and laugh &om their desks at braveiy 
and science, while they are adding figure to figure, 
cipher to cipher, hoping for a new contract from a 
new armament, and computing the profits of a siege 
or a tempest." 

Dean Swift's definition of a soldier holds the 
mirror up to war. " A soldier," says he,." is a beiag 
hired to kill, in cold blood, as many as he possibly 
can of his own species who have never injured him.'' 
Equally just is Voltaire's scorching sarcasm : " A 
genealogist sets forth to a prince, that he is descend- 
ed from a count whose kindred, three or four hun- 
dred years ago, had made a family compact with a 
house, the memory of which is now extinguished. 
That house had some distant claim to a province ; 
and hereupon the prince and his council resolve, 
that this province belongs to him of divine right. 
The province itself protests it does not even know 
him ; but he insists that his right is incontestable. 
So he instantly picks up a multitude who have no- 
thing to do, and nothing to lose, clothes them in 
coarse blue cloth, puts on them hats bound with 
coarse white worsted, makes them turn to the right 
and left, and thus marches them away to glory 1 
Other princes, on hearing of this armament, take part 
in it, to the best of their ability, and soon cover a 
small extent of country with more hireling murder- 
ers than Jenghiz-khan, Tamerlane and Bajazet had 
at their heels. And these multitudes furiously 
murder one another,, not only without having any 
concern in the quarrel, but without so much as 
knowing what it is about !" 

Nor is Leigh Hunt's account of the matter less 

true to the life : " Two nations, or, most likely, two 

goverDmcntSj have a dispute •-, tVie-j xe^^iOtLtVift ^iat 

Backwards and forwards: i^ey c«kTiXio\» ^«\«tmYBkfeNS^ 

porhapB do not wish to determVu^ Vt\ %q^\^ Nwft 
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carmen in the street, they fight it out ; first, how- 
ever, dressing themselves up to look fine, and plum- 
ing themselves on their absurdity, just as if the two 
carmen were to go and put on their Sunday clothes, 
and stick a feather in their hats besides, in order to 
be as dignified and fantastic as possible. Then they 
go at it, and cover themselves with mud, blood and 
glory! Can anything be more ridiculous? Yet 
the similitude is not one atom too ludicrous ; no, 
nor a thousandth part enough so. I firmly believe 
that war, or the sending thousands of our fellow- 
creatures to cut one another to bits, often for what 
they have no concern in, nor understand, will one 
day be reckoned far more absurd than if people 
were to settle an argument over the dinner-table 
with their knives ; a logic, indeed, which was once 
fashionable in some places during the 'good old 
times.' The world has seen the absurdity of that 
practice ; why should it not come to years of dis- 
cretion with respect to violence upon a larger scale ?'l*d|p¥^ 

War, moreover, is an engine of wholesale mischief 
It has no other aim. Its weapons ar^ all formed, 
its plans all laid, its operations all carried on, for 
the sole purpose of making others as miserable as 
possible, and thus compelling their submission to 
our terms. Sufferings of ft ver y kind- ajflH^nt-pierely 
incidental to war ; they are inseparable from any of 
its forms, and constitute its grand, essential elements. 
They are a part of the system. Misery is always 
its object or its means ; and war, without a fearful 
waste of property, life and happiness, is an utter 
impossibility, a contradiction in terms. Its whole 
business is to plunder, and burn, and butcher, and 
ravage, and destroy ; and to talk of a war that dv<L 
not perpetrate such atrocities, aii4\ii^\c\»^vi0cL\ssMaftr 
riea by wholesale, would be aa oow\iTa»<^vi\«t^ ^s^ ^^ 
speitk of rMoa without light, ox oi ^xe VvCkv^^^N*^^^"^- 
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t!^ " TTar." says an eloquent writer, " is » state in 
wliich all our feelings and all oar duties sufler i 
strange, a total invasion : a state in wLich life dies, 
death liTes, and nature produces all monstroos, all 
prodigious things ; a state in which it becomes our 
business to hurt and annoy our neighbors by all 
possible means — instead of cultivating, to destroy; 
instead of building, to pull down ; instead of peo- 
pling, to desolate ; a state in which we drink the 
tears and miseries of our fellow-creatures. We 
should therefore do well to translate this word war 
into language more intelligible ; and, when we pay our 
army and navy estimates, let us set down so much for 
killing, so much for maiming, so much for making wid- 
ows and orphans, so much for bringing fiunine upon 
a district, so much for corrupting citizens and sub- 
jects into spies and traitors ; so much for ruining 
industrious tradesmen, and making bankrupts; so 
much for letting loose the demons of fury, rapine 
and rage within the folds of cultivated society, and 
giving to the brutal ferocity of the most ferocious 
its full scope and its widest range of devastation." 

>^ It requires no argument, then, to prove the es- 
sential malevolence of war. If misery is its yery 
aim, its sole element, it must of course have its lin 
and being in malice. It is a system of hatred, 
retaliation and vengeance. These are its chief in- 
gredients ;f nor is it possible, except by some special 
interposition of God, as in the case of his ancient 
people, for war to exist without such elements as the 
very main-spring of its movements. The Apostle, 
under the high seal of God's authority, assures us 
that it comes from the bad passions of men ; and the 
custom is itself the ffrcat channel through which the 
foulest and fiercest depravil^, — ^p«xiM\xi\g^Vxt -^Vomtev 
or tbirstingtor blood, ba8,ior laoTe \Smmi to^^MioawA, 

T^ATB, poured the T>uming lava ot Wa^wwSJ^i tiwt *^ 
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world. *You cannot concieve a worse hell upon 
earth than a battle field ; and well does Franklin's 
fable of the young angel illustrate its infernal char- 
acter: "A young angel of distinction," he says, 
** being sent down to this world for the first time 
on some important business, had an old courier 
spirit assigned him for his guide. They arrived 
OYcr the sea of Martinique in the midst of the long 
and obstinate fight between the English and French 
fleets under Eodney and DeGrasse. When through 
the clouds of smoke, the young angel saw the fire 
of the guns ; the decks covered with mangled limbs, 
and bodies of the dead and dying ; the ships sink- 
ing, burning, or blown into the air ; and the quan- 
tity of pain, misery and destruction, which the 
crews yet alive were so eagerly dealing round to 
one another ; he turned indignantly to his guide, 
and said, ^ You undertook to conduct me to the 
earth ; but you have brought me to helL' ' No,' 
replies the guide, ' I have made no mistake at all ; 
this is really earth, and these are men. Devils 
never treat one another in this cruel manner ; they 
have more £ense, and more of what men vainly call 
humanity.' " 

Betaliation is an essential principle of war. Du- 
ring the Garlist war in Spain, several officers of high 
rank were taken prisoners; and the general hu- 
manely dispatched a courier to propose an exchange 
of them for some officers of his own previously taken. 
In two days the courier returned, and found the 
general seated with his prisoners at his mess, and 
treating them with all kindness and honor. The 
letter was instantly- opened, and read thus : ^* The 
officers you require, I have already shot." The 
general^ throwing the letter to \i\a ^•^'eX.^.^ ^v^^ 
*' Gentlemea, I am sorry it is so \ \>m^ \\iexek V^^'^ 
•Iternative. JBlood for blood \ S^xv^ ^<>^ ^^'^ '^'^^" 
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fessor; for you have but a few minutes to live.' 
They were dragged from the table, and immediately 
shot in the court-yard. 

Wilson, in one of his Lay Sermons, gives a very 
just epitome of this custom. " The history of every 
war," he says, " is very like a scene I once saw in 
Nithsdale. Two boys from different schools met 
one fine day upon the ice, and eyed each other 
awhile with rather jealous, indignant looks, and 
with defiance on each brow. * What are you glow- 
rin' at, Billy?' asked Donald. * What's that to 
you?' retorted Billy. *I'll look where I have a 
mind ; and hinder me, if you daur.' The answer 
to this was a hearty blow ; and then such a battle 
began! It being Saturday, all the boys of both 
schools were on the ice, and the fight instantly 
became general and desperate. At one time they 
fought with missile weapons, such as stones and 
snow-balls ; but at length they met and coped in a 
rage, and many bloody raps were liberally given and 
received. I went up to try if I could pacify them ; 
for by this time a number of little girls had joined 
the affray, and I was afraid they would be killed. 
So, addressing one of the parties, I asked, ' What 
are you pelting the- others for ? What have they 
done to you V * O naething at a',' they replied, 
^ naething at a', mon ; ^ toe just warU to gie them a 
good thrashirC? And at it they went again, and 
continued till they were quite exhausted, when one 
of the principal heroes, covered with blood, and his 
clothes torn to tatters, stepped forth between the 
belligerent parties, and addressed them thus : ^ Weel, 
I'll tell you what we'll do wi' ye — ifye'U let us atane^ 
we^U let you aXaim? There was no more of it ; the 
war wsLS at an end, and tVie \>03a «»«iXX»«t^ ^^^1%.^ to 
tbeir play. 
'"' That trivial affray vaa Wife Xi^s^" e^Vwstsi^ ^ 
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in general that I have ever seen. Kings and min- 
isters of state are just a set of grown-up children, 
exactly like the children I speak of, with only this 
material difference, that, instead of fighting out the 
needless quarrels they have raised, they sit in safety 
and look on, hound out their innocent but servile 
subjects to battle, and then, after a fearful waste of 
blood and treasure, are glad to make the boy's con- 
ditions — if ye^U let us alane^ well let you alane^ 

This case show, also, the rise of malevolent pas- 
sions in war. It may perhaps begin without any 
considerable degree of active or conscious malice 
on either side ; but it soon gangrenes both par- 
ties with malignity, and makes their bosoms boil or 
seethe with hatred and revenge. Jacob Abbot, in 
his " Corner Stone," finely illustrates this process. 
He says, men here are ^ shocked at cock-fighting. 
Cruel, unrelenting wretches prepare their victims 
for the contest by sawing off their natural spurs, 
and fastening deadlier ones of steel upon the bleed- 
ing trunks. Then, having forced the innocent ani- 
mals to a quarrel by thrusting their beaks into each 
others' faces, they sit around to enjoy the spectacle 
of seeing them fight till one is killed. The commu- 
nity are shocked at this, but look, calm and unmov- 
ed, upon precisely the same experiment when tried 
with men. Military leaders bring together thou- 
sands of men who have no quarrel with each other, 
and would gladly live in peace. They drive them 
up together, front to front ; and, having armed them 
with such weapons of death and torture as nature 
never furnished, they succeed, half by compulsion, 
and half by malicious art, in getting the first blow 
struck, and the first blood fiowiii^.) si^ ^ Ts^esjsi^ ^^ 
bringing the angry passions into p\a^. 'l\i\^'^^"5 
oalJ getting the men engaged I T^ieTe^ S& ^^ ^^' 
£caltjr after this. The work goes o\i oi V^**^"^— '' 
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work of unutterable horror. The blood, the agony, 
the groans which follow, are nothing. It ifl the 
raging fires of hatred, anger, revenge, and furiouB 
passion, which nerve every arm, and boil in every 
heart, and with which thousands upon thousan<b 
pour into the presence of their Maker — ^theRe con- 
stitute the real horrors of a battle-field." 

Let us, also, learn the spirit of war from its own 
rules. Suwarrow's catechism, a series of direotions 
by that great general to his soldiers, says, *' Push 
hard with the bayonet. The ball will lose its way ; 
the bayonet never. The ball is a fool ; the bayonet 
a hero. Stab once ; and off with the Turk from 
the bayonet. Stab the second. Stab the third. 
A hero will stab half a dozen. If three attack yoo, 
stab the first, fire on the second, and bayonet the 
third." Lord Nelson, the military idol of England, 
gave to his midshipmen the following directions, 
as the essence of their duties : " There are three 
things which you are constantly to bear in mind — 
first, you must always implicitly obey orders without 
attempting to form any opinion of your own re- 
specting their propriety ; secondly, you must con- 
sider every man your enemy who speaks ill of your 
king ; and, thirdly, you must hate a Frenchman as 
you do the devil." 

War, indeed, is a system of well-nigh unrestrained, 
illimitable wickedness. It tramples under foot all 
laws, human and divine. It knows no rule save the 
will of its leaders, or the impulse of its own wild, 
ferocious passions. It is the perfection of moral 
anarchy, such as makes outlaws on earth, and fiends 
in hell. It confounds or annihilates nearly all mo- 
ral distinction. It dethrones the divinity of right, 
and puts in its place the waT-deraoii Q>i V\0^«i3L^ife ^swi 
outrage, lust and crime. It sp^iTiia ^^^^^^^^!^^^^ 
^nd claims to do ju8t w\iat vt pV«v?e*. v^^vJ ^^W S^^s^ 
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now, right or wrong,'* was the reckless, savage shout 
of our troops, as they rushed down the great valley 
of the W^Bst to invade Mexico, and revel in the 
halls of the Montezumas. Commodore Decatur, 
long ago, gave the toast — " Our country ! may she 
always be right ; but, right or wrong, may she al- 
ways be victorious ;" a sentiment which has since 
been abbreviated into the maxim — our country^ right 
or wrong ! The rabble have translated this watch- 
word of wholesale crime into still briefer and more 
vigorous, as well as more vulgar Saxon — go it 
BLIND ! ' When your country is at war, shut your 
eyes to the question whether she is right or wreng, 
help her to fight out the quarrel, however wicked, 
and hold yourself ready to do any deeds of atrocity 
which the men in power, though ever so selfish, un- 
principled and reckless, may require at your hands.' 
Is it possible to conceive, on earth or in hell, a prin- 
ciple worse than this? Yet such a principle is 
essential to war, and thus brands the custom as a 
tissue of outrages upon the first principles of relig- 
ion, morality, and social order. 

But let us look at the actual spirit of war as seen 
in its agents. Just before the battle of Barossa, in 
Spain, Gen. G-raham, riding in front of his troops, 
and waving his hat, pointed to the enemy, and ex- 
claimed, " Now, my lads, there they are ! Spare your 
powder, but give them steel enough !" The soldiers 
responded in three cheers, and rushed fiercely to 
the charge. Pagans are not wont to conceal the 
real malignity of war ; and hence Scipio, the com- 
mander of the Boman army that destroyed Car- 
thage, prefaced that work of vengeance with this 
prayer : ^ O dreadful Pluto ! let terror and ven- 
geance loose against the Carthagem&ii^X "^^i '^^ 
eitiea and people who have taken u^ «bt\si"a> ^^j^^x» 
«M^ be destroyed f To you., O y^ ^vJcnft^A ^^^^"^ 
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all the enemies of my republic." Of this spirit, the 
battle of CauBse left a memorable illustration. At 
its close, a Numidian, still alive, was fuund lying 
upon a dead Koman. The nose and ears of the 
former were miserably torn ; for the Roman, hav- 
ing his hands so disabled that he could not use his 
arms, had risen from anger to fury, and expired in 
the very act of tearing his enemy with his teeth ! 

Nor is modem Christian war&re barren of eX' 
amples equally horrid. We might refer to the 
thousand Arabs all burnt to death in a cave by the 
French, so late as 1845, or the wanton, cold-blooded 
butcheries by the English in China, Scinde, and 
Afghanistan ; but take one or two cases from the 
French under Napoleon in Egypt. Denon, describ- 
ing the attack upon Alexandria, says : '' We were 
under the necessity of putting to death all the men 
at the breach ; but the slaughter did not end there. 
The inhabitants fled to their mosques for protection ;; 
and there men and women, old and young, and in- 
fants at the breast, were slaughtered 1 This butch- 
ery continued four hours ; and yet we might have 
spared them, by only summoning the town ; but it 
was necessary to begin by confounding our enemy !'* 
In another place he gives a vivid account of their 
fighting with the Mamelukes. " We are attacked," 
he says, " in a mass with cries of rage. The cour- 
age is equal on both sides ; they are animated by 
hope, we by indignation. Those who are dismount- 
ed, drag themselves under our bayonets, cutting at 
our soldiers' legs with their sabres ; and the dying 
man summons bis last effort to throttle his adver- 
sary ! One of our men, lying on the ground, had 
seized an expiring Mameluke, and begun to strangle 
Iiim, when an oflicer said to Va\n., ^ WL<y« <5a.w. '5^^^ iii 
j'our condition, do such an actT '-^V^^ t^^^J^ms^ 
the dying man, * you speak m\ic\i«A. ^Q>ax ^\k8fc— -^^-^ 
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who are unliiirt ; but I, who have not long to live, 
mast have some enjoyment while I may !' " 

Let us come to our own country. In our war 
with Mexico, Maj. Ringgold, when mortally wound- 
ed, spent the last hours of his life in telling " with 
much pride how he directed his cannon not only to 
groups and masses of the enemy, but to particular 
men, and felt as confident of hitting his mark as if 
he had been using a rifle." He only regretted that 
he had not men enough to kill tnore of the Mexi- 
cans ! Another officer (Page) had his lower jaw so 
entirely shot away, that he could not speak, yet ex- 
ulted over the success of our troops in butchering 
the enemy, and concluded one answer to the inqui- 
ries of his friends by writing — We gave the Mexi- 
cans hell ! 

Well might old Burton ask, " Is not this a mad 
world? Are not these madmen, who leave such 
memorials of their madness to all succeeding gene- 
rations ? What fury put so brutish a thing as war 
first into the minds of men ? Why should crea- 
tures, born to exercise mercy and meekness, so war 
and rage like beasts rushing on their own destruc- 
tion ? So abominable a thing is war !" 

" There is something," says Cecil, " worse than the 
plunder of the ruffian, than the outrage of the rav- 
isher, than the stab of the murderer. These are com- 
paratively but the momentary evils of war. There 
is also a shocking moral appendage which naturally 
grows out of national conflicts. Instead of listening 
to the counsels of divine mercy, and concurring in 
the design of a kingdom of heaven set up on earth 
in ' righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost,' the spirit of warlike discord tends to entomb 
eyery Buoh idea. It tends TatSdftt \iSi ^fc\» at^ ^ws^fer 
tbing like a kingdom of heW, a Te\^ o1 NS.^^^^^^ 
where deBtruotion is the grand enV^^^^v-^^S ^V<bx 
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the means of death and desolation are cultivated ts 
a science ; where invention is racked to produce 
ruin, and the performance of it is ennobled by pub- 
lic upplause. Moloch seems once more enthroned; 
while ambition, revenge and oppression, erect heir 
banner;} amidst groans and tears, amidst cities de- 
solated, or smoking in their ashes." 

'* While the philanthropist," says Robert Hall, 
'* is devising means to mitigate the evils, and augment 
the happiness of the world, the warrior is revolving 
in the gloomy recesses of his capacious mind, plans 
of future devastation and niin. Prisons crowded 
witli captives, cities emptied of their inhabitants, 
iields desolate and waste, are among bis proudest 
tropliies. The fabric of his fame is cemented with 
tears an.l blood ; and, if his name is wafted to the 
ends of the earth, it is in the shrill cry of suffering 
huinaiiity, in the curses and imprecations of those 
wiiom his sword has reduced to despair." 
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The moral character of an act is determined by 
its motives ; and Dr. Knox avers, that " the causes 
of war are. for the most part, such as must disgrace 
any animal pretending to rationality." Pride or 
ambition, rapacity or revenge, a h)ve of power, or a 
thirst for blood, a personal pique, or the merest 
whim, a question of prerogative, or strife about a 
title or & boundary, a pomt oi e^Ao^^vx^, ot >i\\^^ 
ment of national honor, t\ie aftfteT\.\oTi oi x«iv«J^. t«. 
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>fal claims, retaliation for real or imaginary 
^8 — such are some of the most common motives 
'awing the sword. 

Tbt" it has been said with graphic truthful- 
" begins very like the quarrels of children. I . 
ect well when the great boys used to set the Jr' 
ones to fighting, that they might enjoy the ^ 

It was necessary only to put a chip on one 
head, and dare the other to knock it off. No 
r said than off goes the chip, and down comes 
low ; and now the little heroes maul each other 
oil hair, to the great delight of all mischief- 
5 spectators." 

is story is almost literally applicable to the 
I of some wars. Two nations of Europe, 
)e and England, I believe, were once plunged 
, long, bloody conflict, by a childish squabble 
en two boy -princes. Near the time of the set- 
nt of the Pilgrims in New England, there 
between two tribes of Indians what was called 

Grasshopper War." An Indian woman, with 
ittle son, went to visit a friend in a neigh bor- 
ibe. The little fellow, on the way, caught a 
lopper, and carried it in his hand to the cabin 
p friend, whose child, of nearly the same age, 
kI the grasshopper. The children, unable to ' 
which should have it, got into a quarrel. The 
)rs soon became parties in the strife; next 

the husbands, and fought each for his own 
kud child ; and finally warriors of both tribes 
sed the dispute, and plunged into a war that 
lued until one tribe was entirely destroyed, 
he other nearly so. 

e war for a bucket is well known. In. tha ^«ax 
Bome soldiers of Modena, ek\t\i«t m \fikSiXNRfe ^^ 
Bfortj ran away with a bwcWeX. Itom ^ ^v^^-^ 
1 -Bologna. It might ha^e^ \>^^^ ^ort'vki. ^^ 
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English shilling; but it occasioned a fierce, pro- 
tracted war. The king of Sardinia who assisted the 
Modenesc to keep the bucket, was taken prisoner, 
and confined for twenty-two years in prison, where 
he pined away and died. The fatal backet, care- 
fully inclosed in an iron cage, is said to be still ex- 
hibited in the tower of the cathedral at Modena. 
So much for a bucket worth twenty-five cents ! 

The real causes of war are almost invariably tri- 
vial or wicked. '^A hundred thousand mad ani- 
mals, whose heads are covered with hats, advance," 
says Voltaire, *' to kill or be killed by a like num- 
ber of their fellow mortals covered with turbans. 
By this strange procedure, they want at best to de- 
cide whether a tract of land, to which none of them 
have any claim, shall belong to a certain man whom 
they call Sultan, or to another whom they call Czar, 
neither of whom ever saw or will see the spot so ftt- 
riously contended for, and very few of these crea- 
tures who thus butcher each other. What an ex- 
cess of madness !" 

" Sometimes," says Dean Swift, " a war between 
two princes is to decide which of them shall dispos- 
sess a third of his dominions, whereto neither of 
them pretends to have any right. Sometimes one , 
prince quarrelleth with another for fear the other 
should quarrel with him. Sometimes a war is en- 
tered upon because the enemy is too strong, and 
sometimes because he is too weak. Sometimes oor 
neighbors want the things that we have, or have the 
things that we want ; and we both fight till they 
have ours, or give us theirs. It is justifiable to 
enter into a war even against our nearest ally, when 
one of his towns is convenient for us, or a part of 
His territory would render out ^om\\i\Q\i^TQ\aA«3&ji 
compact. If a prince senda ioTC^^ V»\*i ^ i^aa&ss^ 
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where the people are poor q,nd ignorant, he may law- 
fully put half of them to death, and make slaves of 
the rest, in order to civilize and reduce them from 
their barbarous way of living." 

History is full of facts on this point. Pericles, 
to gratify the spite of his mistress Aspasia, instigat- 
ed the Athenians to make war upon Samos ; and, 
in a like spirit of revenge, she brought on a war 
with Megara, which led to the Peloponnesian war, 
and this one war to the ultimate subjugation of all 
Greece, under Philip and Alexander. The ten 
years' war of the Greeks against Troy, which cost 
some two million lives, was all for a worthless cour- 
tezan ; and often has the mistress of a monarch, or 
of his minister, whelmed nations in blood. In the 
reign of Edward I., a petty strife between the crewa 
of an English and a French vessel at a spring near 
Bayonne, to determine which should supply them- 
selves with water first, involved the two countries in 
a war that destroyed not less than 100,000 lives. 
The war of 1756, which cost France the flower of 
her youth, and more than half of her current mo- 
ney, besides the loss of her navy, her commerce and 
her credit, originated in the desire of a few ambi- 
tious persons to render themselves necessary and 
important. 

The Peace Society of Mass., about 1825, instituted 
an inquiry into the actual causes of war ; and, be- 
sides a multitude of petty ancient wars, and of those 
waged by Christian nations with tribes of savages, 
ascertained 286 wars of magnitude to have had the 
following origin : — 22 for plunder or tribute ; 44 for 
the extension of territory ; 24 for retaliation or re- 
venge ; 6 about disputed boundaries \ 8 reai^e<L\»vci^ 
points of honor or prerogative *, 5ioT \5aft Y^oXfessJCva^ 
or extenaiou of commeroe ; 55 om\ ^^t^ \ ^^. iJ^s<ap^ 
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contested titles to crowns ; 30 under pretenee of is* 
sisting allies ; 23 from mere jealousy of rival great- 
ness ; 28 religious wars, including the crusades ;— 
not one for defence alone! 



CHAPTER III. 



THE VICES AND CRIMES OF WAR. 
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War is the parent of all manner of wickedness. 
It is a school of error, and a vast hot bed of iniqui- 
ties. It panders to the lowest vices, instigates to 
the foulest crimes, and throws a loose rein upon the 
basest and fiercest passions of our nature. A war- 
rior himself says, " the moment a recruit is enlist- 
ed, and gets a forage cap on his head, and a stick in 
his hand, he considers himself, whatever may have 
been his previous character, licensed to drink, and 
curse, and swear, and associate with women of the i , 
town." Napoleon used to say, " the readiest way 
to govern soldiers is by their vices ; and when they 
have none, they must be taught to contract them." 

Machiavel says, " War is a profession by which 
men cannot live honorably at all times ; and the 
soldier, if he would reap any profit, is obliged to be 
false, and rapacious, and cruel. No man, who 
makes war his profession, can be otherwise than vi- i - 
ciousy Voltaire thus sums up the moral results of ' 
war : " Put together all the vices of all ages and 
places, and never will they come up to the mischief 
and enormities of a 8mg\e campi\^?^ ^ x 

Erasmus puts this aspect oi^w viiv\»\,Taft\a^ \ 
''Do you detest robbery aud y^\^^«^'^ "^Vw. %» 
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among the dtUies of war. Do you shudder at the 
idea of murder ? To commit it with dispatch, and 
by wholesale, constitutes the celebrated art of war. 
Do you regard debauchery, rapes, incest, and crimes 
of a dye still deeper than these, as foul disgraces to 
human nature ? Depend upon it, war leads to them 
all in their most aggravated atrocity. Is impiety, 
or a total neglect of religion, the true source of all 
villainy 7 Beligion is always overwhelmed in the 
storms of war." 

Warriors themselves, or their eulogists, occasion- 
ally admit these vicious tendencies of their profes- 
sion. Doddridge, in his Life of Col. Gardiner, says, 
" The generality of our youth are debased, enervated 
and undone by the bad influences of the camp ; and 
so many are the temptations, and so great the pre- 
valence of vicious characters, that it may seem no 
inconsiderable praise and felicity for one to be free 
from dissolute vice." Gardiner himself was, before 
his conversion, a mass of reeking corruption, one of 
the vilest libertines that ever rioted in debauchery. 
One day Frederick the Great at his table jestingly 
said, that his light troops had been commanded only 
by robbers ; and added with a laugh, and a roguish 
eye upon the colonel who commanded those troops, 
'' Col. Guichard had all the difficulty in the world, 
after the war, to lose the habit of plundering ; and 
now, when he is near me, I have special care of my 
snuffbox and purse, lest he should play off against 
me some slight-ofhand trick." The colonel, not 
relishing this pleasantry at all, tartly replied, 
" True, sire, I have pillaged and robbed ; but it was 
by your majesty's orders, and you always had the 
best share of the booty.^' 

Our war with Mexico furnishes iii^V^u^^^ ewsv^ga. 
of the immor&litiea inseparable itoia \Va^ cvsaNw^^ 
''Pity/' aaid one of its officers, " ^a «t^ tw>\.«^^M?^^ 
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in actual fight for the sake of the reckless gamesteis 
who uight and day are throwing away their scanty 
pay in the inhuman recreation of gamhling. If you 
would witness wickedness and vice, drunkenness, 
and all the vicious propensities of the human heart 
in their most odious colors, the American camp, I 
grieve to say, is the place where you may behold 
them. This campaign is a grand school of iniquity 
and vice." 

Mark the natural, inevitable growth of crime 
under the high example of government in war. A 
man who robs and kills for the state, may in time 
take it into his head to do so for himself ; nor can 
we expect the great body of soldiers to make much, 
if any distinction, in point of moral turpitude, 
between the same deeds in the two cases. One of 
Wellington's soldiers, an Irish private, once at- 
tempted to shoot and rob a French peasant, and 
was sentenced to be hung for it Just before he 
swung from the gallows^ he cried out in the follow- 
ing imprecation upon his commander : " Bad luck 
to the Duke ! He's no Irishman's friend, any way. 
Why, I've killed many a score of Frenchmen by 
his orders ; and now, when I just took it into my 
head to kill a single one on my own account, by the 
powers ! he has ttbcked me up for it !" 

An English warrior, after describing the recap- 
ture of Spanish towns, adds: "Then did British 
soldiers, who had crossed the seas to rescue Span- 
iards from French thraldom, rush upon the city, 
and slaughter, and pillage, and violate every house. 
There was no order, no restraint; of&cers were 
shot in the streets by drunken soldiers ; old men 
and children they slaughtered promiscuously ; there 
was scarce a woman whose i^et^oM VW^ i\!l %\ftt 
violate • whole families were Wnvt \x^ vcv >iJ«cv^vc ^s^^ 
homes; and thus reigned \iOTYOt ati^ ^tcxv^J^Ix^ ^sw^ 
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nage for several days in succession. The after- 
scene was indeed 'hell broke loose.' We cannot 
read it without a shudder ; and yet no effort was 
made to restrain the fierce and brutal licentious- 
ness of the soldiers." 

Take a case from the French in the same coun- 
try. Ucles, a decayed town, was taken by them in 
1809. Plunder was their first object; and, in 
order to make the people disclose where their 
valuables were secreted, they put them to the tor- 
ture. Having obtained all the portable wealth of 
the place, they yoked the inhabitants like beasts, 
especially the clergy, loaded them with their own 
furniture, and made them carry it to the castle-hill, 
and pile it in heaps, where they set fire to it, and 
consumed the whole. They then proceeded, in 
mere wantonness, to murder about threescore per- 
sons, dragging them to the shambles, that this 
butchery might be committed in its proper place. 
Among these sufferers were several women ; and 
they might be regarded as happy in being deliv- 
ered from the worse horrors that ensued ; for the 
French laid hands on all the surviving women of 
the place for the gratification of their brutal lusts. 
They tore the nun from the altar, the widow from 
her husband's corpse, the virgin from her mother's 
arms ; and these victims of the foulest brutality 
they abused till many of them actually expired on 
the spot ! Nor was even this all ; but the further 
abominations, perpetrated without restraint by 
those monsters in the open day, could not, the 
historian assures us, even be hinted at without 
violating the decencies of language, and the rever- 
ence due to humanity. 

The licentioHsness of war is provexW^X. \\»\o:»l^^»^ 
'ram the nature of the case, reek w\t\3L ^\^ ^^^^sv^^ 
r vice, the proUBc parent of a\\ o\\iekT^. ^«^- 
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riage is Tirtaallj forbidden, to nearly all its agents; 
and wherever troops are quartered, or a war-ship 
moored, or even single officers found for any length 
of time, there is woman too surely tempted to her 
ruin. " On a ship coming into port," says an Eng- 
lish naval officer, ^ large numbers of prostitutes are 
allowed to come and live on board, or come off in 
the evening, and are sent ashore in the morning." 
An officer of our own says of his ship while in Port 
Mahon, " I have seen^t^ hundred of these lost, de- 
graded creatures, on board at a time ; all the de(^ 
foil of them ; between the guns, and in every di- 
rection, were they to be seen with the seamen." 

''When the impressed seaman returns from a 
long cruise," says Ladd, '' to what horrid tempta- 
tions to licentiousness is he exposed 1 I have vis- 
ited the fleets and dock-yards atGosport and Ports- 
mouth, and I have lived five years in the midst of 
slavery ; and I may safely say, that I have seen 
more of lasciviousness, more degradation of the fe- 
male sex, in one day in England, than I have seen 
in my whole life-time in America. On board some 
of the ships of war there were nearly as many wo- 
men as men, and on shore crowds of drunken, prof- 
ligate females ! It seemed to me I had got into the 
midst of Sodom and Gomorrah." 

Let us hear a few facts from the Kev. Mr. Smith, 
once a seaman himself, but at the time a missionary 
to his brethren of the sea. Having gone on board 
a man-of-war, in a British port, to distribute tracts, 
and converse on religion with the sailors, he waa 
" rudely ordered off by the commander with the as- 
surance, * You have no right down below in my ship.' 
' Why, sir, I found many of the vilest, unmarried 
females below, teaching the Tnexv all sorts of ob- 
seen ity and abomination. SuieV^^V^ >i^^^^^ ^^^ ^ 
lowod to crowd the ship, a xi\vc\\8X.«t o^ \Jc^^ ^|^w^ 
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udght be permitted also.' ' No, sir, they come to 
the men by my sanction ; you do not.' ^ I am truly 
sorry for it; for they will corrupt and ruin the 
whole ship's company.' ' Don't you mind that, sir ; 
mind your own business.' '' I visited,- also, the 
Albion, 74, just from Navarino ; and the scenes of 
debaudiery, and the language of obscenity and 
blasphemy on board, were most shocking. 1 stood 
upon the quarter-deck of the Genoa, 74, and beheld 
the sailors handing on board the vilest and most 
reprobate women, with the permission and sanction 
of the officers. I walked round the decks of the 
Asia, 84, and beheld abominations my pen dares 
not describe. I could have entered into contract 
with the seamen, on their arrival in port, to supply 
them with three or four hundred of the most blas- 
phemous, abandoned and obscene characters, that 
they might break God's holy law, insult his sacred 
majesty, and ruin their bodies and souls to all eter- 
nity — all this I could have done with free permission 
firom all the officers ; but to send a person on board 
with the same number of religious tracts for the 
sailors, would have been the highest insult to hu- 
man authority, and the most dangerous experiment 
to myself" 

Ti^e from our own country another illustration of 
the licentiousness inseparable from the war-system 
even in peace : 'v After the old French war," savs 
Ladd, who got the facts from a relative of the vio- 
tim, ^' an English regiment came to Albany. The 
flash and finery of the officers quite turned the 
heads of the young ; and, ingratiating themselves 
by degrees, tney corrupted at length the morals 
of both sexes by balls and dances, masqueradea^ 
temponuT theatres, and oihei «c\a o^ ^^^^^^vs^. 
The good old minister (FrelinftTMXfifeXL;^ «^1 "^^^ 
the Alarm, and preached \)o\d\^ u^^^IvftsX \iaR»» 
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demoralizing innovations; but, though sustained 
by the aged and wise, the influence of the army, 
rallying the young on their side, prevailed, and 
drove the preacher from his pulpit, from the city, 
and even the country. They silenced his voice, 
but could not falsify his predictions, which soon 
began to be visibly fulfilled. More than a dozen 
of the most ancient and respectable families were 
disgraced, and a multitude of the common people. 

" The fall of one female was too deplorable to be 
soon forgotten. She was the favorite grand-daugh- 
ter of an ancient, superannuated domine of great 
respectability and wealth, by the name of Lydius, 
at whose house Col. Schuyler, commander of the 
regiment, was billeted. In vaia did the wife of 
Col. Schuyler warn the young lady of her danger. 
She fell a victim to seduction. The poor old 
grand-father oflFered her seducer, a Capt. Kogers, all 
nis property, if he would marry his grand-daughter, 
and thus remove the disgrace from his family. He 
oflered in vain ; perhaps the villain was already 
married. Proud and high-spirited, of great preten- 
sions from her birth and fortune, the disgrace 
bereft the young lady of her reason ; and for thirty 
years after the birth of her child, did the maniac 
mother constantly sit at the garret window of the 
house in which she was born, anxiously looking 
down the river for the return of her seducer, who 
had told lier he was going to Ireland, his native 
country, and would soon return and marry her. 
She believed it all; and, when the south ^nnd 
blew, the poor lunatic was in ecstacies, expecting 
every moment to see him coming up to fulfil his 
promise ; and then she would clap her hands in a 
rapture of delight, and tewa oi 'ys^ ^w>lbi ^ow 
down ber cheeks. Her deoevy^t ue^et Qi»ii<^\Na^ 
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•tead of going to Ireland, he merely got transferred 
to a regiment in Qaebec. 

"When the brother of his victim learned the 
truth of the case, he publicly vowed revenge, and 
followed him to Quebec ; but a friend of Rogers, 
hastening to inform him of his danger, arrived 
three days before the avenger, and thus gave the 
villain time to apply for a furlough. The cause of 
it got wind, and drew so many gibes and jeers from 
his brother officers, that he challenged them all, 
and wounded three of them in duels ; but the sedu- 
cer, however brave, dared not meet the exasperated 
brother of his victim, and embarked the very day 
on which Lydius arrived. The latter had not the 
means of following him ; but he vowed, if ever he 
set foot on this continent again, he would be the 
death of the gold-laced villain. He never came ; 
but the influence of that regiment on the morals of 
Albany has not to this day been entirely effaced." 

We can hardly believe how many victims of lust 
strew the pathway of war. No less than forty 
thousand women of ill fame were said to have 
accompanied Napoleon's grand army into Russia, 
in 1812; and it may well be doubted whether a 
solitary one ever returned to France ! " Most of 
them," says Labaume, " being on foot, with shoes of 
stuff little fitted to defend them from the frozen 
snow, and clad in robes of sillc or the thinnest mus- 
lin, were glad to cover themselves with tattered 
pieces of military cloaks torn from the bodies of 
dead soldiers. But of all these victims, none ex- 
cited a warmer pity than the young and interesting 
Fanny. Beautiful and affectionate, amiable and 
sprightly, speaking many different langua^^as^ ^xi^ 
possessing every quality calculated to mxi >iXife ^SkfiisJ^ 
insensible beartj she now begged iot \Xi^ ^s^^^*^ 
WDuU emphyment ; and the moTfte\ c^ Xiit^a.^ ^^ 
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obtained, drew from her the strongest expressiont 
of gratitude. Imploring succor from us all, she 
was compelled to submit to the vilest abuse ; and, 
though her soul loathed the prostitution, she be- 
longed every night to him who would charge him- 
self with her support. I saw her when we quitted 
Smolensko. She was no longer able to walk. She 
was clinging to the tail of a horse, and was thus 
dragged along ! At length her powers were quite 
exhausted ; she fell on the snow, and there remained 
unburied, without exciting one emotion of pity, or 
obtaining one look of compassion ! !" 

What a scene of mingled rapine, lust and ven- 
geance, must a captured city be! ^When the 
generals were ordered to leave Moscow," says La- 
baume, ^^ the soldiers, no lonffer restrained by that 
awe which is always inspired by the presence of 
their chiefs, gave themselves up to every excess, 
and to the most unbridled licentiousness. No 
retreat was safe, no place sufficiently sacred to 
secure it from their rapacious search. To all the 
excesses of lust, were added the highest depravity 
and debauchery. No respect was paid to the 
nobility of blood, the innocence of youth, or the tears 
of beauty." 

^^ The French troops, as they poured into the 
devoted city," says Porter, "had spread themselves 
in every direction in search of plunder ; and in 
their progress they committed outrages so horrid 
on the persons of all whom they discovered, that 
fathers, desperate to save their children from pollu- 
tion, would set fire to their places of refuge, and 
find a surer asylum in the flames. The streets, 
the houses, the cellars, flowed with blood, and were 
£Iled with violation and caTikagi^.'' 
But we need not ooutiii'Uft lAi^^ '"^xsAXx^^tsiA ^ 
^»r All history proves U to \5fc «. ^^TiNaaHas^ 
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Bonation of all wickedness. It is steeped in pollu- 
tion ; it reeks with every form of vice ; it riots and 
revels in Ihe foulest crimes as its very element ; it 
is a mass of the vilest and most horrible abomina- 
tions. It cannot be otherwise ; for its spirit is the 
essence of malignity, and its tactics the science of 
crime. It teaches crime ; it compels crime ; it 
rewards crime with pay, and titles, and monuments. 
Too truly does Channing say, " war is the concen- 
tration of all human crimes. Under its standard 
gather violence, malignity, rage, fraud, perfidy, 
rapacity and lust. It is a theatre got up, at im- 
mense expense, for the exhibition of crime on a 
grand scale. A more fearful hell than the field of 
battle, cannot well be conceived in any region of 
the universe. There the fiends hold their revels, 
and spread their fury." Well does Lord Brougham 
exclaim, *' I hold war to be the greatest of human 
crimes. I deem it to include all others — violence, 
blood, rapine, fraud, everything which can deform 
the character, alter the nature, and debase the 
name of man." 



*2 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WAR VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OF NATURE. 

We are not left to unaided reason alone for the 
discovery of our duties ; and yet nature does shed 
some light upon the subject now under considera- 
tion. On consulting her oracles, we hear no respone 
against the right of violent self-defence in cases 
where we must either kill or be killed ; but she does 
give forth strong, unequivocal utterances against the 
general practice of war. It receives countenance 
only from her depravity and perversion. Not one 
of her principles, instincts or interests, will justify 
such a system of violence, outrage and revenge ; but 
on her heart are engraven, and all over her brow 
are written, those laws of love and sympathy, of 
mutual dependence and universal brotherhood, 
which forbid this whole custom, and prove it con- 
trary to the original intentions of nature, and to the 
benevolent purposes of nature's God. 

Self-defence is another thing, quite as distinct 
from the custom of war as it is from that of duel- 
ling. ^^When two nations, after mutual prepara- 
tions, continued perhaps through many years, ap- 
peal," says Sumner, " to war, and invoke the God 
of battles, they voluntarily adopt this unchristian 
umpirage of right; nor can either side strongly 
plead the overruling necessity on which alone the 
right of self defence is founded. Self defence is 
independent of law *, it knows no law ; it springs 
from the tempestuous urgency oi \Xi^ TSiQ\£ife\iX..j^siiias&k 
brooks neither circumscri^^tion xlox ^^wj. ^^^kbs 
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it, give it laws, circnmscribe it by a code, invest it 
with form, refine it by punctilio, and it becomes the 
duel ; and modem war, with its innumerable rules 
and regulations, its limitations and refinements, is 
the diiel of nations." No man pleads the right of 
self-defence in justification of duelling ; and yet 
most truly does Dr. Johnson say, " If public war be 
allowed to be consistent with morality, private war 
must be equally so ; and, in my opinion, it is ex- 
ceedingly clear, that duelling, having better reasons 
for its barbarous violence, is more justifiable than 
war, in which thousands, without any cause of per- 
sonal quarrel, go forth and massacre each other." 

Erasmus represents Peace as expostulating with 
mankind against war as unnatural. '^ It is a cir- 
cumstance equally shameful and marvellous, that, 
though nature has formed one animal, one alone, 
capable of sentimental affection and social union, 
with powers of reason, and a mind participating of 
divinity, yet Peace can find admission among the 
wildest of wild beasts, and the most brutal of brutes, 
sooner than with this one animal — ^the rational, im- 
mortal animal called man. There is nothing more 
unnaturally wicked, more productive of misery, more 
extensively destructive, more obstinate in mischief, 
more unworthy of man as formed by nature, much 
more of man professing Christianity. 

'^ If any one considers for a moment the organiza- 
tion and external figure of the body, will he not 
instantly perceive that nature, or rather the God 
of nature, created the human animal not for war, 
but for love and friendship ; not for mutual destruc- 
tion, but for mutual service and safety ; not to com- 
mit injuries upon one another, but to perform acts 
of reciprocal beneficence? Man bXi^ \>tovi"^\» Vcv*^ 
the world naked, weak, tender, TmaTine^^V^^ ^e?Sa. 
1/ the eofteat texture, his akin 8mw>X\i wv^ ^^<»J^% 
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and susceptible of the slightest injury. There 10 
nothing observable in his limbs adapted to fighting 
or violence. Unable either to speak, or walk, or 
help himself to food, he *can implore relief only by 
tears and wailing ; so that from this circumstance 
alone might be collected, that man is an animal 
born for that friendship which is formed and ce- 
mented by the mutual interchange of benevolent 
offices. 

" Moreover, nature evidently intended that man 
should consider himself indebted for the boon of 
life, not so much to himself^ as to the kindness of 
his fellow-man, and thus might perceive himself 
designed for social affections, and the attachment 
of friendship and love. Then she gave him a coun- 
tenance not frightful and forbidding, but mild and 
placid, imitating by external signs the benignity of 
his disposition. She gave him eyes full of affec- 
tionate expression, the indices of a mind delighting 
in social sympathy. She gave him arms to embrace . 
his fellow-creatures. She gave him lips to express 
a union of heart and soul. To him alone she gave 
the power of laughing, a mark of the joy of which 
he is susceptible. She gave him tears, the symbol 
of clemency and compassion. She gave him, for 
the utterance of his thoughts and feelings, not a 
menacing and frightful yell, but a voice bland, 
soothing and friendly. Not satisfied with all these 
marks of her peculiar favor, she bestowed on man 
alone the use of speech and reason ; a gift which 
tends, more than any other, to conciliate and cher- 
ish benevolence, and a desire of rendering mutual 
services. She implanted in him a hatred of soli- 
tude, and a love of company. She sowed in his 
heart the seeds of every benevolent affection, and 
^us rendered what is moat Bai\\]A»x^ %X> ^<^ ^i^\fiA 
^Ime most agreeable. Lastly, V> mwi \» \bjsw\ ^^ 
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spark of the divine mind wMch stimulates him. of 
his own free ¥nill, to do good to all. 

^ In contrast with all this, view in imagination sav- 
age troops of men, horrible in their very visages and 
voices ; men clad in steel, drawn up in battle array, 
and armed with weapons that are frightful in their 
crash and very glitter ; mark the horrid murmur of 
the confused multitude, their threatening eyeballs, 
the harsh, jarring din of drums and clarions, the 
terrific sound of the trumpet, the thunder of the 
cannon ; a mad shout like the shrieks of bedlamites ; 
a farious onset, a cruel butchery of each other ! See 
the slaughtered and the slaughtering, heaps of dead 
bodies, fields flowing with blood, rivers reddened 
with human gore! Sometimes a brother falls by 
the hand of a brother, a kinsman upon his nearest 
kindred, a friend upon his friend, both actuated by 
the same fit of insanity, and each plunging his sword 
into the heart of one who never offended him even 
by a word !" 

Such is war. And is this bantling of blood one 
of nature's legitimate offspring? Does it spring 
from any of her unperverted laws or instincts? 
Does she require, or prompt, or sanction such a 
custom ? Is it a fulfilment of her wise and merci- 
ful provisions for the common happiness of her 
children ? Is there the slightest proof, that man- 
kind were made for such mutual hatred and butch- 
ery ? Did the Almighty create this fair and smiling 
earth to be the slaughter-yard of beings formed in 
his own image for immortality and heaven ? The 
very thought is a libel on nature and nature's God. 

12* 
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CHAPTER V. 

WAR VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OF REVELATION. 

SECTION I. 

GENERAL CONTRARIETY OF WAR TO REVEALED RELIOIOir. 

We may safely presume warriors to uodersUnd 
tbe nature and principles of their own profession. 
Napoleon, in a temporary fit of candor, denounced 
war as '^the trade of barbarians/' and he excluded 
priests from his armies, because he held the maTinnj 
tlu worse the man^ the better the soldier. Wellington 
himself once declared in the House of Lords, thai 
^ md/i who have nice notions abotU religion, have no Imsir 
7iess to be soldiers. Two British officers were once 
cashiered for refusing, on a foreign station, to join in 
what they conscientiously deemed idolatrous wo^ 
ship ; and the king, in confirming that sentence, said, 
^' If religious principles were allowed to be urged by 
individual officers as a plea for disobedience of or- 
ders, the discipline of the army would sustain an 
injury which might be dangerous to the state." 

Well, then, does the venerable missionary Ward 
say, ^' Either our religion is a fable, or there are 
unanswerable arguments against war, and the pro- 
fession of arms. ' With equal truth does Jeremy 
Taylor aver, " If men would obey Christ's doctrine, 
they would never war one against another ; for, as 
cuutrary as cruelty is to mtrcy, tyranny to charity, 
jbo is war and bloodshed to the meekness and gen- 
tlenesa of the Christian reVigvon?^ 
'' Vrar/' sajs Robert Ha\V ^^\aV^i^it\s2L\S>iL^^«iw 
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of crimes. It reverses all the rules of morality. It is 
TMthing less than a temporart repeal of the prin- 
ciples OF VIRTUE. It is a system out of which almost 
all the virtues are excluded, and in which nearly all the 
vices are included. Whatever renders human nature 
amiable or respectable, whatever engages love or 
confidence, is sacrificed at its shrine. It removes, 
so far as an enemy is concerned, the basis of all so- 
ciety, of all civilization and virtue ; for the basis of 
these is the good-will due to every individual of the 
species, as being a part of ourselves. The sword, 
and that alone, cuts asunder the bond of consan- 
guinity which unites man to man. Hence the mo- 
rality of peaceful times is directly opposite to the 
maxims of war. The fundamental rule of the first 
is to do good ; of the latter, to inflict injuries. The 
former teaches men to love their enemies ; the latter, 
to make themselves terrible even to strangers. The 
rules of morality will not suffer us to promote the 
dearest interests by falsehood ; the maxims of war 
applaud it when employed in the destruction of 
others." 

Let us put war and Christianity side by side, and 
see how far they agree. Christianity saves men ; 
war destroys them. Christianity elevates men ; 
war debases and degrades them. Christianity puri- 
fies men ; war corrupts and defiles them. Christ- 
ianity blesses men; war curses them. God-«»ys, 
thou shalt not kill ; war says, thou shall kill. God 
says, blessed are the peace-makers ; war says, blessed . 
are the war-makers. God says, love your enemies ; 
war says, hate them. God says, forgive men their 
trespasses ; war says, forgive them not. God enjoins 
forgiveness, and forbids revenge ; while war scorns 
the former^ and commands the latlet. Q[0^ ^a>i^ 
raslsi not evil; war says, you may au^ xunaXi x^xa^ 
evil Qod aa,jBy if anj man smite ikiea ou ot^ <^^^*n 

o 
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rewards it as a meritorious serviee. It is a part of 
the trade to misrepresent, and deceive, and tradooe, 
and circumvent an enemy. It even hires traitors 
and spies to practise deception for the most malig- 
nant purposes. Almost every war is a tissue of 
practical falsehoods on both sides. 

Thou shcdt not covet. — ^We can hardly find a war 
that did not begin and end with the violation of 
this principle. What are countries wasted, and te^ 
ritory conquered, and cities plundered, all its l^al- 
ized robberies and piracies, but so many forms d 
prohibited coveting? At Hamburg, 40,000 per- 
sons were driven from their homes without dotnes, 
money, or provisions, of which their enemies had 
despoiled them: and around Leipsio nothing was 
spared, neither the ox, nor the oalf two days old, 
neither the ewe, nor the lamb scarcely able to walk, 
neither the brood-hen, nor the tender ohioken. 
Whatever had life, was slaughtered ; and even the 
meanest bedstead of the meanest beggar was ca^ 
ried off. Such things are inseparable from war. 

Yet one of the strongest pleas for this oustom 
has been drawn from the divinely authorized wars, 
recorded in the Old Testament. No one can deny, 
that the Israelites were engaged in many, and often 
very destructive wars, under the sanction of Jeho- 
vah; but -^ those wars" says the excellent Ghimey, 
<< differed from all others in certain very important 
particulars. That very divine sanction wnich is 
pleaded, did in fact distinguish them from all those 
in whicn any other nation is known to have been 
ever engaged. They were undertaken in pnrsnaDoe 
of God's express command, and directed to the ac- 
complishment of his revealed designs. These de- 
jgj^ns bad a twofold ob}eot — ^tke temi^tal ^^reserva- 
tj'on and prosperity of bis pQQnVv&>i 'V^'^^^v&^^^^ 
punisbment and rfestruction o? \^o\»*.xQ'a» ^oa&fistt. 
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The Israelites were sometimeB engaged in war with- 
out any direction from God ; but such of their mili- 
tary operations as were sanctioned by the Lord, as- 
sumed the character of a work of obedience and 
faith. They went forth to battle in compliance 
with his command, and in reliance upon his aid. 
These characteristics of their warfare were attended 
with two very marked consequences: first, that 
their conflicts, so far from being attended by that 
destruction of moral and pious feeling which is so 
generally the effect of war, were often accompanied 
by high religious excellence in those who thus 
fought the battles of the Lord, as in the case of 
Joshua, the Judges, and David ; and secondly, that 
these contests were followed by uniform success. 
Now, it cannot be predicated even of the justest 
wars among other nations, that they are undertaken 
by the direct command of J ehovah ; or that they 
are a work of obedience and faith ; or that they are 
often accompanied with high religious excellence in 
those who undertake them ; or that they are fol- 
lowed by uniform success. Even if the system of 
Israelitish morals, then, was still in force without 
alteration, we could not justly conclude from such 
an example, that warfare, as generally practised, is 
in any case consistent with the will of God." 

It is clear that the ^< Old Testament does not sanc- 
tion war in the abstract, or as a custom ; for every 
case of lawful war was expressly enjoined or per- 
mitted ; and, if such authority were now given, we 
too might properly resort to arms." But this com- 
mand or permission just neutralizes the example 
as a guide to us. God hade Abraham sacrifice Isaac. 
Will this justify parents now in murdering their 
ehildren at pleasure? God commavded. M.c^^^% ^i^ 
B^ne the Sal^ath-breaker to deatioL. kt^ ^^ Vrosi.^ 
to do the B&me 1 God indu\ge4 "^«A.Tvact^^ '^^ V^' 

13 
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lygamy and concubinage. Does their example 
make such things lawful for us ? — ^We are remind- 
ed, however, that God could never have enjoined or 
permitted anything that is necessarily wrong. Few 
things are so ; but, if not necessarily wrong, who 
now regards filicide, and polygamy, and concubi- 
nage, and arbitrary divorce, ana many other prac- 
tices allowed to the Israelites, as lawful under the 
gospel ? — But the wars of the Israelites were pro- 
perly penal executions ; merely the infliction of such 
penalties as God himself prescribed against trans- 
gressors of his law. Should a bevy of constables 
attempt to imprison or execute a gang of sentenced 
criminals, and meet from them a desperate and 
bloody resistance, would the conflict deserve to be 
called war ? Yet such were the wars of the Israel- 
ites. The idolaters of Canaan had committed high 
treason against Heaven ; God denounced upon them 
the penalty of utter extermination ; the Israelites 
were commissioned to inflict this penalty* ; and all 
they did, resembles an execution far more than it 
does war. God assumed the whole responsibility 
of the deed ; the Israelites were mere executioners 
of his will. — But those wars were distinguished 
from all others by two peculiarities ; — they occurred 
under a theocracy, a government of which God him- 
self was the head ; and they were expressly enjoined 
or permitted by him. Since the close of revelation, 
men cannot be placed in the same circumstances, 
and therefore can never apply to themselves this 
example of the Israelites. — But if applied, the ex- 
ample would prove too much. The chief wars of 
the Israelites were wars of aggression, conquest and 
utter extermination ; and such an example, if it 
proves anything, would justify the most horrid| 
wholesale butcheries ever oomm\t\Adi 'vol N^sift ^^dfii 
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of nations. Would any man now deem such wars 
right ? If not, he should never quote those of the 
Israelites; for there the aggressors were justified, 
and those who acted in self-defence were condemned. 



SECTION III. 



WAR AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. 



So far the Old Testament ; but the gospel, re- 
pealing the ancient law or license of retaliation, 
and putting in its place the principle of universal 
good-will, is still more repugnant to the custom of 
war. Its spirit, its principles, its legitimate results 
are all antagonistic to those of Christianity. Peace 
was the song chanted over her cradle by angels 
fresh from the God of love. Her Founder was the 
Prince of Peace ; her gospel is the statute-book of 
peace ; the principles of peace are scattered 
throughout the New Testament; and most fully 
were they enforced by the example of Christ, his 
apostles, and all his early disciples. 

Glance at the general contrariety of war to the 
gospel. " It contradicts," says Dr. Malcom, " the 
very genius and intention of Christianity. Christ- 
ianity, if it prevailed, would make the earth a para- 
dise ; war, wlierever it prevails, makes it a slaughter- 
house, a den of thieves, a brothel, a hell. Christ- 
ianity is the remedy for all human woes ; war pro- 
duces every woe known to man. All the features, 
all the concomitants, all the results of war, are the 
opposite of the features, the concomitants, the results 
of Christianity. The two systems couplet va. e^^-rj 
part irreoonGilably and eternally." 

^^The whole atruoture of an army \^\xv VvoX^wNiKoti. 
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of New Testament precepts. What abflolnte despo- 
tbm ! ^ Condescending to men of low estate' woald 
spoil discipline. ^ Esteeming others better than 
ourselves' would degrade the officers. Instead of 
humility, must be gay trappings. Instead of 
Christ's law of love, must be man's rule of honor. 
Instead of examining all things, the soldier must 
be like a trained blood-hound, ready to be let loose 
against any foe. Instead of returning good for 
evil, the army is organized expressly to retnm 
injuries with interest. The qualities required in 
the Christian, spoil a soldier for the field. He 
must then cast away meekness, and fight He 
must cast away honesty, and forage. He must 
east away forgiveness, and revenge his country. He 
must return blow for blow, wound for wound. 
Thus, when we take the common soldier indiyidn- 
ally, we find him compelled to tfiol/iie every precept cf 
his religion." 

The celebrated Erasmus, more than three centu- 
ries ago, put the contrariety of war to the gospel, 
in a startling light. ^' Let us," says he, ^ ima^e 
we hear a soldier among these fighting Ghristiaiu 
saying the Lord's Prayer just before battle. OcR 
Father I says he. • 0, hardened wretch ! can you 
call God Father, when you are just going to cut 
your brother's throat? — Hallowed he thy name. 
How can the name of God be more impioiosly «» 
hallowed than by mutual bloody murder among his 
sons? — Thy kingdom come. Do you pray for the 
coming of his kingdom, while you are endeavoring 
to establish an earthly despotism by spilling the 
blood of God's sons and subjects ? — Thyvnll be dom 
on earth (is it is in heaven. His will in heaTcn is 
for PEACE ; but you are now meditating wab — GftM 
us Ms day otir daily bread. Honi ^t^ i^i tsK^ ^&k 
to jour Father in heaven «A. ^«> ^o^«^^ l^s^ «* 
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going to bum jonr brother's corn-fields, and would 
rather lose the benefit of them yourself than suffer 
him to enjoy them unmolested ? — Forgive tis our 
trespasses as we forgive those who trespass agairist tis. 
With what face can you pray thus, when, so far 
from forgiving your brother, you are going with all 
the haste you can, to murder him in cold blood for 
an alleged trespass which, after all, is but im- 
aginary? — Lead us not into temptation. And do 
you presume to deprecate temptation or danger — 
you who are not only rushing into it yourself, but 
doing all you can to force your brother into it ? — 
Deliver us from evil. You pray to be delivered from 
evilj that is, from the evil being, Satan, to whose 
impulses you are now submitting yourself, and by 
whose spirit you are guided in contriving the great- 
est possible evU to your brother ?" 

Let us state a few points that will probably be 
conceded by all. 1. The deeds of war in themselves 
considered, are confessedly forbidden in the New 
Testament, and can be justified only on the suppo- 
sition, that government has a right in war to re- 
verse or suspend the enactments of Heaven. 

2. The spirit of war i^ acknowledged by all to 
be contrary to that of the g^pel. But can we 
have war without its spirit ? W'hat is the spirit of 
any custom or act but the moral character of that 
custom or act ? Blasphemy without the spirit of 
blasphemy ! Perpetrate the deeds of war without 
the spirit of war, and destroy property, life and 
happiness by Wholesale, from motives of pure be- 
nevolence ! Kill men just for their own benefit ! 
Bend them to perdition for their good ! ! Tre- 
mendous logic ; yet the only sort of \q^^ \ks.^ ^^^\ 
attempts to reconcile war with the go&i^*^ ^ V>^^ 
tbAt would require us to suppose, \h«i.Xi ^orsx^aa.^^^ 
of oat-throAta hj profession, generaW^ xaxY"^^^^"^^ 
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and reckless, fierce, irascible and vindictive, the 
tigers of society, will shoot, and stab, and trample 
one another down in the full exercise of GhristiaD 
IDaticnce, forgiveness and love ! ! 

3. The qualities required of warriors, are tie 
reverse of those which characterize the Christian. 
Even Palcy, the ablest champion of war, avers that 
^' no two things can be more different than the 
Heroic and the Christian characters," and then 
proceeds to exhibit the two in striking contrast as 
utterly irreconcilable. Must not war itself be 
equally incompatible with Christianity ? 

4. The gospel enjoins no virtue which the sol- 
dier may not discard without losing his military 
rank or reputation ; nor does it forbid a solitary 
vice which he may not practise without violating the 
principles of war. 

5. While the gospel prescribes rules for every 
lawful relation and employment in life, it lays 
down not a single principle applicable to the sol- 
dier's peculiar business, and evidently designed for 
his use. If war is right, why this studious avoid- 
ance, this utter neglect of its agents ? 

G. The Old Testament predicts that the gospel 
will one day banish war from the earth forever. 
But, if consistent with Christianity, how will the 
gospel ever abolish it l The gospel destroy what it 
sanctions and supports 1 

7. Christians, in the warmest glow of their love 
to God and man, shrink with instinctive horror I 
from the deeds of cruelty and blood essential to i 
war ; nor can they, in such a state of mind, perpc- I 
tratc them without doing violence to their best 
feelings. 

S. Converts from pagatAsm, va ^^ ^via^vsvVj ^^ 
their Br8t faith, have Tin\form\5 utl^^x^JwwA VJw^^jsRr 
pel as forbidding this cuBiom. ^^x^>ti ^^'^ T«a«£to 
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ably the case in the South Sea Islands ; and the 
fsLCt goes far to prove, that no mind, not under the ' 
hereditary delusions of war, would ever find in the 
gospel any license for its manifold abominations. 

But let the New Testament speak for itself It 
may forbid war either by a direct condemnation of it, 
or by the prohibition of its moral elements^ the things 
which go to constitute war ; and we contend that 
the gospel does forbid it in both these ways. 

I. Note first its express condemnation of war. 
" From whence come wars and fighting among you % 
Come they not hence even of your lusts ?" James 
iv. 1. We cannot well conceive a denunciation 
more direct or more decisive. Our Saviour before 
Pilate declared, "if my kingdom were of this 
world, then would my servants fight ; but now is 
my kingdom noi from hence." John xviii. 36. A 
most unequivocal condemnation of war as inconsis- 
tent with Christianity. "Follow peace with ail 
men." Heb. xii. 14. Or, as it is in the original, 
seek earnestly, with all your might, after peace, not 
only with your own countrymen, but with foreign- 
ers ; not with your friends alone, but with your ene- 
mies, with the whole human race. What language 
could, if these passages do not, condemn war as 
utterly unchristian ? 

II. But look at the still more decisive mode of 
forbidding war by the condemnaiion of its moral ele- 
ments. The gospel puts them all under ban. War 
contravenes the fandamenlaJ principle of ChnatianUy. 
This principle is, enmity subdued by love, evil over- 
come with good, injury requited by kindness. It 
pervades the whole New Testament ; it is the soul 
of the Christian system. The peculiar precepts of 
the gospel all rest on this "pxmcvglVft \ tl^t ^"wi ^^ 
take it away without subvertiiig tVi^ «x\\I\t^ \siXstvi^*t 

ObriBtuudty. But this priuovpla \a Vsiwyax^'^^^^ 
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with war, becaiue war ahtoft aims to o r e recMii 
%nik evil, to return inyajfor injurj, to snbdhi 
enemies by making them wretched, to infliet o 
ftssailantfl the Terj evils they meditate againi 
to saye oar own life, property and happiness b 
rificing theirs. Snch is war in its best form ; 
if this be not a contradietion of the gospel, wa 
not what is, and challenge yon to eonceiye a 
ciple more directly opposed to that which li 
the foundation of Christianity. 

But the gospel condemns in detail the mom 
ments of war. "• Lay aside all malice ; and 1 
bitterness, and wrath, and anger be pnt aw 
Avenge not yourselves. Recompense to no 
evil for eviL See that none render evil for ey 
any man. — Whereas there is among yon env 
and strife, and division, are ye not carnal ? — 
the works of the flesh are these : hatred, vari 
emulation, wrath, strife, sedition, envyings, mm 
revilings, and such like." Need any one be 
that the things here denounced, are insepa 
from war, and constitute its very essence ? ¥ 
war without malice or hatred, without bittei 
wrath or anger, without division or strife, wii 
variance, emulation or murder 1 Nations { 
war without avenging themselves, and rend 
evil for evil ! 

The gospel, however, still more fully eond 

war by enjoining what is inc4msist€?U wiik it. '^ ' 

shalt love thy neighbor as thyself;" and the pa 

of the Good Samaritan makes every human 

our neighbor. ^ Love worketh no ill to his i 

bor; therefore, love is the fulfilling of the 

CLaritj (love) suffereth long, and is kind ; se< 

not her own ; Ib not easily pro^oV^^^ V)q[\x^< 

evU: beAreib ail thinga, lae\\o^e\.\i «\\ iVvii^f^ 

^thiDga, ©ndureth all ihmg^— l><i ^^^ ^ 
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Whatsoerer y^e would that men shonld do 
unto you, do ye even so to them. — ^By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, ii ye have love 
one to another. Have peace one with another. 
The fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suf- 
fering, gentleness, goodness, meekness. Put on 
bowels of mercies, kindness, peaoeableness of mind, 
meekness, long-suffering, forbearing one another, 
forgiving one another, even as Christ forgave you. 
The wisdom which is from above, is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated. — Bless- 
ed are the poor in spirit — the meek — the merciful 
— the peaoe-makers. — Resist not evil ; but whoso- 
ever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also. Overcome evil with good. 
Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you." 

Now, do not such passages convey a most un- 
eqnivocMd condemnation of war in all its forms? 
Love thy neighbor as thyself— -hj shooting and stab- 
bing him ! Jjove worketh tm ill to his neighbor. The 
soldier's onlp business is to do his neighbor all the 
ill he can. J^ uvio others as ye would that they should 
do unto you. Would you like to have them burn 
your dwelling over-your heal, butcher your whole 
family, and then send a bullet or a bayonet through 
your own heart 7 Love your enemies^ and do them 
good. War teaches us to hate them, and do them 
all the evil in our power. Fbrgive as Christ for- 
gives. Do soldiers forgive in this way? Avenge 
not yourselves. War is a system of avowed and 
studied vengeance, if thine enemy hunger, feed him ; 
if he thirsty give him drink. Is war ever waged on 
this principle ? Can it be, without ceasing to be 
war? 



We know well the plea, \lia.\. Vliafiaia ^^wsifc^Ni^ 
•ddresaed to individuala, not to gp^«n«n«six\A\>s^ 
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we challenge the slightest proof from the New T«f- 
tament. that one govenimeDt. in its interconTBe with 
anotwcr. i.> cxccipt troip tiicse obligations, or author- 
ized to exempt it.s suVjects from them. We are also 
tukl. tLut uiany of tl:e^e passages are obviooslj fig- 
urative. True ; but ihcy uicau something. What 
then do they mean i Rtsist ttot etil^ — iwm the oiker 
cheek to tJie smiicr, — overcome evil with good. Do saeh 
passages mean to allow bombardment, pillage, de- 
vastation, slaughter? If not. they do not allow 
war. Love your enemies, and do them good. Does 
this mean, min their commerce^ sink their fleets^ burn | 
their villages, plunder their cities, blow out their brains! 
So of all the precepts we have quoted ; no possible 
coiibtructiou can iiiake them allow war. 

War is confessedly a bad business ; and, if we 
viutt Ijave it, and still wish its work of blood and 
vengeance performed according to the gospel, its 
deeds of hell executed in the spirit of heaven, then 
must we change its agents, and, instead of such vil- 
la! us and desperadoes as Napoleon wanted for war- 
riors, instead of releasing felons, as England has 
been wont to do, from theprison and the gallows, 
on condition of their becoming soldiers, we must 
select from the church her best members, — her dea- 
cons and eldets, her pastors, rectors and bishops, — 
as the only men that can, if anybody can, rob, and 
burn, and ravage, and murder by wholesale, all 
without malice, from motives of pure benevolence, 
iu a Cliribtian way ! as Paul, or Gabriel, or Christ 
himself would have done 1 1 If unfit for such hands, 
then is tlie whole business of war unchristian. 

Here is a fair test. If war is right for us, it must 
have been equally so for our Saviour \ but can you 
conceive the Prince of Peace, ot otl^ ^1 V\^ wsiiir 
tJeSy leading forth an army to tVeVc \iatY ^1 ^^oair 
der, blood and devastation *> Omx ^o^v^a?^^ 
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modem field of battle, on which Christ or Paul 
would have been in his element amidst fire, and 
blood, and groans, and dying curses I Is there a 
Christian way of burning villages, and plundering 
cities, of perpetrating the wholesale butcheries of 
the battle-field, and hurling thousands on thousands 
of guilty souls into the eternal world ? Does the 
gospel tell us how to do s?ich things aright — how 
apostles, how Christ himself, would have done 
them? If not, then is war utterly incompatible 
with that gospel which proclaims peace on earth as 
one of its first and most glorious peculiarities ; whose 
promised reign on earth is to be a reign of universal 
peace ; whose disciples are all required to overcome 
evil with good, to love even their enemies, and imi- 
tate the blessed example of Him who reviled not 
bis revilers, nor returned one curse for the many 
curses heaped upon himself by his crucifiers, but 
prayed on his cross, " Father, forgive them ; they 
know not what they do." 



SECTION IV. 



DIFFICULTIES FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

1. We should of course expect to find some dif- 
ficulties even in the New Testament ; and the first 
is the plea, that John the Baptist did not require 
the soldiers who came to him for instruction, to quit 
the army. — Now, we submit, that John, the fore- 
runner of Christ, belonged not to the Christian, 
but to the Jewish dispensation \ aud \3L^\i<i^ \i\s» ^^- 
pljr, whatever it might be, could Tio\. y^^^^ ^^"t ^ 
be conaiatent with Christianity, 'becwoLsei \\.V%i% ;c^^ 
bearing on the point. Even i£ adxnitXfe^^^^^^ 
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does it amoant? He did not bid the soldiers 
abandon their occupation ; nor did Christ tell the 
woman of Samaria to cease from her adulteries, or 
any others to relinquish the business in which they 
had been engaged. The grossest idolatry formed a 
part of the Roman military service. Did John's 
answer justify that ? If not, then it ooold lend no 
sanction to the custom of war. He did not in &et 
touch the question of the lawfulness of their pro- 
fession. 

2. ' But the New Testament nowhere condenuu 
war by name} — We deny the assertion ; but, if true, 
what would it prove % The New Testament does 
not in this way condemn polygamy or oonoubinage, 
gambling or suicide, dueUing, the slave-trade or pi- 
racy* but does the gospel allow such practices 
merely because it does not denounce them by 7Uimt\ 
It does condemn what constitutes them, every one 
of their moral elements ; a mode of condenmation 
much less equivocal, and far more decisive. 

3. Equally futile is the plea, that neither Christ 
nor his apostles ever expressly censured the pro- 
fession of arms. — Nor did they thus censure other 
professions or employments ; and this argument, 
if it proves anything, would justify almost ever\ 
species of wickedness prevalent in their day. Be 
cause our Saviour did not condemn the 'religion of 
the Syro-Phenician woman that came to him, (Matt 
XV. 21 — 28,) does the gospel sanction idolatry ? Be^ 
cause he did not reprove the woman of Samaria at 
Jacob's well, for the adultery and concubinage in 
which she had lived for years, (John iv. 7 — 30,) are 
we to regard his silence in the case as an approval 
cf such things? Because he did not expressly 
condemn the former pToieB>^\o\i«^«^ q>^ tha i^enitent 

Magdalene, (Luke vii. ^^ — ^^^^^ ^q^^"^^ ^^^^^^sfs^ 
mve at harlotry "l 
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4. ' Esaentially the same answer may be given to 
the oase of the ^ centurion haying soldiers under 
him," who besought that his servant might be 
healed, and of whom our Saviour said, ^' I have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel, (Matt 
viii 5 — 13 ;) and to the still more striking oase of 
'^Cornelius, a centurion, a devout man, one that 
feared Qod, gave much alms, and prayed to God al- 
ways," (Acts X. 1 — 35.) — Make the most of these 
cases ; and what do they prove? Merely that men, 
under the Jewish dispensation, to which they both 
belonged at the time, might be devout, and still re- 
main soldiers; a position which nobody disputes. 
Neither Ohrist, nor Petor, says a word respecting 
their profession ; they leave us to detormine in 
other ways whether it is consistent with the gospel ; 
their usual mode of treating the former profession 
or employment of converts to Christianity. Idol- 
atry was an essential part of the profession of those 
centurions ; and, if the notice taken of them as de- 
Yout men, proves the military part to be right, it 
equally proves the idolatrous part to be so. The 
truth is, those men were first soldiers, then Chris- 
tians ; nor have we the slightest proof that they re- 
mained in the profession of arms, but strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that they relinquished it, both 
from the idolatrous rites which it enjoined, and from 
the &ot that there is no authentic record, for the 
two or three first centuries, of a single Christian 
continuing in the trade of blood. 

5. ^ But our Saviour himself bade his disciples 
procure swords, even by selling their garments.'' 
(Luke xxil 35—38; Matt. xxvi. 51— 53.)— We 
will not here attempt a full explanation of this 
vexed passage ; it is enough for our present purpose 
to BAjf tbBt no intorpretation can mi\L<& \\i ^ki^^'Cv^'^ 
a^jf aae of the Bword. When one oi Vva ^>9.«v'^«^ 

U 
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said, " Lord, here are two swords," lie replicdj ** it 
is enough." 2hw swords enough to arm twelve 
n^en ! When one of them, at the crisis of danger, 
asked, '' Lord, shall we smite with the sword V* he 
gave no answer that is recorded ; but his influence 
in restraining the disciples from violence, proves 
again that he did not design the effusion of blood. 
Nor did he need the sword for his protection, since 
he might at will have brought to his rescue ^ more 
than twelve legions of angels." When Peter, mis- 
taking his Master's design, or yielding to his own 
passions, drew his sword, and smote the servant's 
ear, Christ performed a miracle to heal the wound, 
and added this severe rebuke, ^ put up thy sword ; 
for all they that take the sword, shall perish by the 
sword.'' Can anything be plainer than that our 
Saviour did not, in this case, sanction any use of 
the sword? The whole transaction, so far from 
countenancing war, is a most decisive condemnation 
of the custom. 

6. We are gravely told, moreover, that our Sav^ 
iour, with a scourge of small cords, drove the deal- 
ers in cattle from the temple. (John il 14 — 17.) 
But what has this case to do with war ? Before it 
can touch the question, you must prove, not only 
that Christ drove out the ccUlle with the cords, but 
actually killed their owners, since this alone re- 
sembles war ; and that his example, thus explained, 
he left on record expressly for the guidance of goV' 
eriiments in settling their disputes 1 1 

7. We are reminded, however, of our duty to 
obey civil government as " an ordinance of God ;'* 
and hence the alleged right and even obligation of 
Christians to engage in war at the call of their 

rulers. — Now^ there is not \ix«A\\.\i^^«v TQstament 

a af liable that requires or iaftTm\\» ^^s^ Vft ^\w3«q«^ 

Ood at the bidding of our rxxVerB \ %xl^ 'V^'^ ^\ffNa^ 
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his apostles, and all his early disciples, uniformly 
refused, at the hazard of their lives, to obey any 
requisition of civil governmoDt that involved dis- 
obedience to God. The question then returns, does 
the gospel allow war ? If so, then we may wage it 
at the command of our rulers ; but, if not, no hu- 
man authority can make it right for us to do so. 
If he authorizes rulers to wage war at pleasure, 
and requires us to support them, whether right or 
wrong, — a supposition impiously absurd, — then wo 
may engage in it at their command ; but if not, 
then no human authority can make it right for us 
to do so in violation of Christian principle. 

* The Bible, however, allows to gaoirnment what 
it forbids to individtialsJ — True, in some cases it 
does ; but in such cases there is a dear exception in 
favor of government. Government, as the repre- 
sentative of associated individuals, is regarded by 
all writers on international law, and by the common 
sense of the world, as a moral person, subject to the 
same obligations with individuals vi all cases not ex- 
cepted by God himself; and, unless he has expressly 
exempted government, the general principles of the 
gospel are just as binding upon rulers as upon sub- 
jects. Every precept of his word, unless an ex- 
ception is made in their favor expressly, or from 
the nature of the case, is as applicable to nations as 
to individuals, and bind the former as truly as they 
do the latter. God has nowhere prescribed one 
set of moral principles for individuals, and another 
for nations or governments ; and, unless the gen- 
eral principles of his word are obligatory alike on 
them both, the latter bave no obligations to bind 
them, and no rules to guide them. 

8. But we are confidently referred to th<i i^^%<3AuS^ 
which speaks of civil goveTumeTit %& w^^colA ^ 
jhdy and of the magistrate aa a xaYwvsX^'t cii ^^^^ 
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armed with the sword, to ezeoute wrath upon evil- 
doers. (Rom. xiii. 1 — 7.) — Now, the whole aim of 
this passage is to enforce the duty of implicit sub- 
mission to gOTcrnment, though it be as bad as that 
of Nero himself, then on the throne ; — a principle 
which cuts up by the roots the assumed right of 
armed resbtance and revolution, which all advocates 
of war take for granted. The apostle is prescri- 
bing the duty, not of rulers, but of subjects alone, 
and authorizes only by implication, if at all, merely 
the sword of the magistrate, not the sword of the 
warrior ; the sword being used here, not as an in- 
strument of death, but only as an emblem of author- 
ity. He is looking, not at the intercourse of one 
nation with another, but solely at the relation and 
duties of subjects to their own governments. Not 
a word does he say about international wars ; nor 
does the passage express or involve a solitary prin- 
ciple that would justify any species of war. The 
most it can possibly mean is, that government may 
enforce its laws upon its own stdjects, and punish 
them for disobedience ; a position which the strong- 
est friends of peace are not at all disposed to deny 
or doubt, but most fully believe. 

Yet it may be said, for it has been, that this right 
of government to punish or restrain its own subjeots 
by force, involves the right of war. We think not, 
but contend, that the right to inflict capital pun- 
ishment, and to use the sword in suppressing mobs 
and insurrections, does not include Id itself the right 
of nations to wage war with each other. War is 
an afiair, not between individtuzls and govemmeiUSf 
but between governments themselves ; and the 
agents employed in carrying it on are treated, 
not as individuals, but as representatives of their 
respective governments, ^\i"8A» xJc^etv. \^ ^iJafe ^«k\a 
point of inquiry ? Not \\o^ ^o^ctivw\cw\, Tt»».^ ^Iwafc^ 
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Us awn subjects^ but how one nation may treat an- 
other nMion. The former is the government ques- 
tion, the latter the peace question ; jroints that are 
entirely distinct, and ought never to be confounded. 
Take an illustration. As the head of a family, I 
will suppose I have a right from God to punish my 
children ; but this right cannot justify bloody con- 
tention between two families. My authority is re- 
stricted to my own household; and from what I 
may lawfully do there, you cannot argue to what I 
may do to any other family. They are distinct, in- 
dependent domestic communities, under the protec- 
tion of a gOTcrnment common to them both ; if one 
injures the other, redress must be sought in the 
way which that government prescribes ; and their 
duties and rights in respect to one another must be 
determined, not by what the &ther of each family 
may do in his own sphere^ but by the laws under 
which thay live. If these laws permit families to 
fight each other, then have they such a right, so far 
as the government over them can give it ; and on 
the same principle, if the government of God, the 
only one over nations, allows them to war against 
each other, then, and only then, have they a right 
from Gt)d to do so. But no man, at all acquainted 
with the genius of Christianity, or the teachings of 
the New Testament, can believe that God has ap- 
pointed war, like civil government, for the good of 
mankind, or authorized nations, any more than in- 
dividuals, to fight out their quarrels. A duel be- 
tween twenty or fifty millions is fsa more inconsist- 
ent with Christianity, than is a duel between two 
individuals. 

14* 
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SECTION V. 



EARLT CHRISTIANS ON WAR. 



The Bible, rather than any human authority, 
should be our guide ; but, since the early Ohria- 
tians learned its meaning from the apostles them- 
selves, or their immediate successors, we naturally 
wish to ascertain how they regarded the custom of 
war. Of their general views and practice on this 
point, there now romains little, if any doubt ; for it 
IS undeniable that, for a considerable period, so long 
indeed as the lamp of Christianity burnt pure and 
bright, they held it unlawful to bear arms, and ao- 
tually abstained from war at the hazard of their 
lives ; nor was it till the Church became corrupt, 
that her members began without remorse or rebvdLe 
to be soldiers. '^ It would be as easy," says a 
learned writer of the seventeenth century, " to ob- 
scure the sun at mid-day, as to deny that the prim- 
itive Christians renounced all revenge and war." 

Justin Martyr, Tatian, Clemens of Alexandria, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Lactantius, and a multitude of 
others among the early fathers, declared it unlaw- 
ful for Christians to engage in war. It seems to 
have been for nearly three centuries the commoA 
sentiment, avowed and defended by the great cham- 
pions of Christianity. Justin Martyr and Tatian 
talk of soldiers and Christians as distinct charac- 
ters ; and Tatian says that the Christians declined 

* even military commands. Clemens of Alexandria 
calls his Christian contemporaries the '^followers 
ofpeaoe,^^ and expressly telVa wa '^ iWt) t\i<i followers 
of peace used none of the impVttiaictkX^ ol ^\bjc?^ \i»Rp 

t»utiii8 fiajs expressly, " It civu uev^v >d^ \\v.'NRl\^Vst 
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a rigbteonfl man to go to war." About the end of 
the second century, Celsus, one of the opponents of 
Ohristianitj, charged the Christians with refusing 
to bear arms even in cases of necessity. Origen, 
their defender, does not deny the fact ; he admits 
the refusal, and justifies it on the ground that war 
is unlawful for Christians. Even after Christianity 
had spread over almost the whole known world, 
Tertullian, in speaking of a part of the Eoman ar- 
mies, including more than one-third of the standing 
legions of Rome, distinctly informs us that '^ not a 
Christian could be found amongst them." 

All this is explicit ; but the following facts are 
still more decisive. Some of the arguments which 
are now brought against the advocates of peace, 
were then urged against those early Christians; 
and these arguments they examined and repelled. 
This indicates investigation, and manifests that 
their belief of the unlawfulness of war was not a 
vague opinion, hastily admitted, and loosely float- 
ing amongst them, but was the result of deliberate 
examination, and a consequent firm conviction that 
Christ had forbidden it. The very same arguments 
that are brought in defence of war at the present 
day, were brought against Christians sixteen hun- 
dred years ago, and were promptly repelled by 
them. It is^remarkable, too, that Tertullian appeals 
to the precepts from the Mount as proving that the 
dispositions which these precepts inculcate, are not 
compatible with war, and that the custom there- 
fore is irreconcilable with Christianity. 

If it be possible, a still stronger evidence of the 
primitive belief is contained in the circumstance, 
that some of the Christian authors regarded tk& 
refasal of the Christians to bear axma.^ ^"& ^ i\^S\r 
ment of aDoient prophecy. The pec\3LVva.t «XJtcvv^i^ 
^ this evidenoe consists in t\i\B, tb^^ \^^ ^"^^^"^ ^"^ ^ 
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nfoMol to btar arms isBsswEited as notoriooB and 
imqaestioaed. Irezueos, vho lired about tbe Tear 
ISO. affirms iLat the propikecj 6i laaiali, wnM 
declares tiiat men dudi torn their svords into 
piooglLsharea, and their spears into pmning-hooka^ 
had been folfilled in his time ; "^ for the GhristianSy^ 
iajs he^ ^haTe changed their svords and laneei 
into instmments ai peace, and thej knov not hov 
to fight" Jostin Martyr, his eontemponrj, wiitei, 
^ that the prophecy is folfilled, yon haTe good rear 
son to belicTe ; for ve who in times past killed one 
another, do not nov fight with oar enenues." 
Tertallum, who lived later, says, '^yoa most con- 
fess that the prophecy has been aceomplisbed as 
far as the practice of every indlTidnal is oonoemed, 
to whom it is applicable." 

Take a few cases of actnal martyrdom to this 
principle. ^ Maximilian, as related in the Acts of 
Bnioart, was brought before the tribunal to be 
enrolled as a soldier. On the proconsul's asking 
his name, 3Iaximilian replied, ^ I am a Christian, 
and cannot fight' It was, howerer, ordered that 
he should be enrolled; but he refused to serve, 
still alleging that he was a Christian. He was 
immediately told that there was no alternative 
between bearing arms, and being put to death. 
But his fidelity was not to be shaken ; — ^ I cannot 
fight/ said he, ^ if I die.' He continued steadfiut 
to his principles, and was consigned to the execu- 
tioner." 

The primitive Christians when already enlisted, 

abandoned the profession on embracing Ghria- 

tiani^. Marcellus was a centurion in the legicm 

called Trajana. Whilst holding this commission, 

Jbe became a Christiaii*, aii^^\M^ciVai%\s^^n>TQmo 

with hia fellow-Cbristiaiift, ^^^»X. ^^t ^^ TtfiVsswiSa 

perxaitted to him, he thxe^ ^owi V^ \s(^^ ^^^ "^^ 
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head of the legion, declaring he had become a 
Christian, and would serve no longer. He was 
committed to prison ; but he was still faithful to 
Christianity. " It is not lawful," said he " for a 
Christian to bear arms for any earthly considera- 
tion ;" and he was, in consequence, put to death. 
Almost immediately afterwards, Cassian, notary to 
the same legion, gave up his office. He steadfastly 
.maintained the sentiments of Marcellus, and like 
him was consigned to the executioner. Martin, of 
whom so much is said by Sulpicius Severus, was 
bred to the profession of arms, which, on his ac- 
ceptance of Cfhristianity, he abandoned. To Julian 
the Apostate, the only reason that we find he gave 
for his conduct, was this, ^^ I am a Christian, and 
therefore I cannot fight." Tarachus, another mili- 
tary man and martyr, underwent his examination 
at Tarsus in Cilicia. Numerianus Maximus sat as 
President. " What is your condition ?" says Maxi- 
mus. '* I have led a military life, and am a Ro- 
man ; but because I am a Christian^ I have ahan- 
doned my profession of a soldier y 

It has been sometimes said, that the motive which 
influenced the early Christians to declare war un- 
lawful consisted in the idolatry connected with the 
Roman armies. One motive this idolatry unques- 
tionably afforded ; but it is obvious from the quota- 
tions we have given, that their belief of the unlaw- 
fulness of fighting, independent of idolatry, was an 
insuperable objection to engaging in war. Their 
words are explicit : " I cannot fight ^ if I die." — 
"I am a Christian, and therefore I cannot fight." — 
" Christ," says Tertullian, " by disarming Peter, 
disarmed every soldier ;" and Peter was uoi ^Wi^» 
to Sgbt in the armies of idolatry, ^o cviNlvt^ '^^^ 
their conviction of the incompatVbVMV,^ oi ^^^ ^S5^ 
}ar religion, that they would not e-^^xiXi^ Y^^'Sft'^^ 
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at the gladiatorial fights, *^ lest," says Theopbilus, 
" we should become partakers of the murders com- 
mitted there." Can any one believe that they who 
would not even witness a battle between two men, 
would themselves fight in a battle between armies i 
And the destruction of a gladiator, it should be 
remembered, was authorized by the state, as much 
as the destruction of enemies in war." 

In time, however, Christians became soldiers, but 
not till they degenerated in other respects, as well as 
in this. When they sank into a general conformity 
to the world around them ; when they began " to 
indulge in luxuries, to be envious and quarrelsome, 
to dissemble, and cheat, and falsify their word ;" 
when they scrupled not to sit at meat in idolatrous 
temples, and aid in the sacrifices ; when the manufac- 
turers of idols were admitted to the Christian minis- 
try, and Christians filled ofl&ces in the pagan priest- 
hood ; when the Church became thus corrupt, then 
she lent her sanction to war, and her members be- 
came soldiers without scruple. 

This degeneracy, however, was not suddenly gen- 
eral. " During the first two hundred years, not a 
Christian soldier is upon record ; but in the third 
century, when Christianity became partially cor- 
rupted. Christian soldiers were common. The num- 
ber increased with the increase of the general prof- 
ligacy, until at last, in the fourth century, Chris- 
tians became soldiers without hesitation, and the 
tenet that war is unlawful, ceased at length to be a 
tenet of the Church." 
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CHAPTER VL 

MALIGN MORAL INFLUENCES OF WAR. 
SECTION I. 

DrVLVERCB OP WAR UPON INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIAL CHARACTKK. 

We Lave already given facts enoagh to prove in 
general the bad moral influeuces of war ; but we 
wish still farther to show how it sears the con- 
science, and steels the heart, sometimes brutalizes 
the whole inner man, and always tends to debase 
the character alike of individuals and communities. 

It cannot be otherwise, for almost everything 
about war tends to these results. The rottenness 
of its principles, the essential malignity of its spirit, 
the extreme servility of its discipline, its familiarity 
with violence and blood, its intimacy with every 
species of vice, its release from nearly all moral re- 
straints, its low estimate of social and civil virtues, 
its contempt for the habits and acquisitions of hon- 
est industry, its wanton, remorseless violation of 
others' rights, its reckless gratification of the basest 
and most ferocious passions, its claim to trample at 
will on every law alike of man and of God, must all 
conspire with fearful efficacy to demoralize the ope- 
rators in this trade of human butchery. 

Let us hear the warrior's testimony respecting his 
own profession. " If there is one method," says a 
military officer, ^' better fitted than another to make 
A man an ahjeot slave to the will oi \i\& ^'^[^^fv^t^ 
without a conscience or judgment oi \i^a awcL\ ^"^^ 
calculated to smother every genwoTiB wA ^^^^ 
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feeling, to destroy his morals and his oonstitatioii, 
there could not have been a better school chosen 
than the army." 

There is a kind of fatality about the influence of 
war upon its own agents. It seems to obscure or 
destroy their moral perceptions, to benumb their 
consciences, and debase their feelings and habits. 
During our war of 1812, a company went from the 
capital of Vermont to the relief of Plattsburgh. Its 
commander, subsequently a judge, said it contained 
some of the worthiest men in the town, a fair ave- 
rage of its moral character ; but they had not been 
three days in the service, before they began to in- 
dulge freely in deeds of which they would have 
been ashamed at home, nor deemed themselves ca- 
pable of such degradation ! 

Nor is this a solitary case. " I know," said a 
good deacon, ^' too much about war to feel any com- 

?lacency in it ; for, when a young man, I was in it 
n the war of 1812, 1 was drafted, and sent down 
upon the coast (in Massachusetts) for only a short 
time, yet long enough to learn more of war than I 
could otherwise have believed possible. I did not, 
indeed, fall a victim myself; but multitudes around 
me did, and I was saved only bv the skin of my 
teeth. My mother told me, as I left home, not to 
drink, and all would be well. I heeded her, and 
that alone saved me ; but I saw what a dreadfully 
demoralizing influence the service has upon sol- 
diers." Equally strong was the testimony of a 
Presbyterian elder : " In our last war," said he, " I 
took the command of a company from Albany. It 
was a picked band, all in the bloom of youth, or the 
Ti^or of manhood, the very flower of the city. We 
were out only three montha w\t\ia>a\. wic.^ ^^oti^^^ 
enemy; but, though only oiv cam^ ^wV3.^>5Jwi ts^^^. 
were half spoiled. Had ^e coTitVuMe^ «vs. TasfoJCw 
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it seems to me they must nearly all have been 
ruined." 

In the same war, Plattsburgh was an encamp- 
ment for years ; and, as one illustration of its in- 
fluenoe on character, the wife of a pious physician 
there related the case of a young man, naturally 
amiable, and religiously educated, whom the service 
had oonyerted into a kind of monster. He con- 
fessed the change himself ' I am/ said he, ^ the 
son of pious parents ; but I care not now for any- 
thing they taught me. I was trained to reverence 
G-od and his Sabbath ; but now I can trample with- 
out remorse on his name and his day. Ouce I was 
so tender-hearted I could not bear to see a lamb or 
an ox slaughtered ; but now the sight of a whole 
regiment weltering in their own blood, would scarce- 
ly move me. Once I could not stay in a room where 
there was a corpse ; but now I could go into my tent 
with half a dozen of my comrades lying there dead, 
and, pillowing my head upon one of them, could 
sleep as sweetly as ever.' 

Mark the emphatic language of a Frenchman re- 
specting his brethren in arms. ^' The soldier," says 
Miot, '^ abandons himself to all the fury which an 
assault authorizes. He strikes, he slays ; nothing 
can impede him ; and everywhere the desire of pil- 
lage makes him brave danger, and forget his wounds. 
All the horrors of the general storm are repeated 
in every street, in every house. You hear the cries 
of violated females, calling in vain for help to those 
relatives whom the soldiers are butchering. No 
asylum is respected. The blood streams on every 
side, and, at every step, you meet with human 
beings groaning and expiring ; but the soldier is 
restrained only by wearineas oi «Aaa^Wt^^T ^^ 
neoesBity of securing his plundet.^^ 
Such habita must of course aeat \Xi^ ^ioxksa^si^^^'k 

\5 
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and brutalize the heart. '< Yesterday," says BenoQ 
in Egypt, " I was in the company of warriors 
• whose qualities I admired ; to day I attended their 
funeral, and to-morrow shall abandon their remains 
on a strange soil. Just now a young man was at^ 
tacked ; I saw him fall, and heard his accents of 
grief succeeding his valorous impetuosity. He 
called in vain for succor ; and, as he dragged him- 
self along, his cartridges exploded, and horribly 
mutilated his limbs and body. I saw him expire ; 
and to-morrow the post he held, will console for his 
loss the companion by whom he is to be succeeded." 
" A grand list of promotions I" exclaimed an Eng- 
lish officer, on hearing of a sanguinary battle. 
" Ah ! my brother," said an inferior officer in the 
American Hevolution, to his own brother, a colonel 
of the same regiment, as he lay wounded near his 
heart, and his horse dead by his side, *' One inch 
nearer, my brother, and I should have had your reg- 
iment !" The infection of this barbarity diffuses it- 
self even into society. " What a pity," exclaimed 
a well-educated girl in her teens, " we could not 
have had a war with France 1 (1835) there are so 
many cadets and midshipmen waiting for promo- 
tion !" 

The soldier's life is a tissue of such savage de- 
velopments. " At the siege of Lerida," says Count 
de Bussy, " a company of us, all intimate friends, 
fell one day to drinking and singing after dinner. 
In the height of our jollity, the Chevalier de 
Valiere was called to give some instructions con- 
cerning certain works then in progress, and left us 
for half an hour. lu less than fifteen minutes, his 
servant came crying out, * my master is dead !' And 
BO it was ; for, while walking «i\o\i^ i\ift tt^uches^ 
Bud scorning to show more caAiVAOii \)ti«iCL V\% ^ui&r 
panioDf he was knocked on \iifc\ic«i.^V3 ^ m>^^s&v 
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balL We looked at each other in silence for a mo* 
ment ; and then the songs and glasses went round 
as briskly as if nothing had happened !" " We 
pitied our comrades when wounded," says Rocca in 
Spain; '^bat when once they had ceased to live, 
the indi£ference shown them amounted almost to 
irony. When the soldiers passing by, recognized 
one of their companions stretched among the dead, 
they just said, ' he is in want of nothing now ; — 
he'll not have his horse to abuse again ; — ^he has 
got drunk for the last time.' " " A poor French 
soldier in Egypt was attacked with the plague; 
and, as he saw the army starling to leave him, and 
felt the venom of that dreadful malady circulating 
in his veins, he made a last desperate effort to rise, 
staggered a few steps, and then fell headlong on the 
sand. He rose a second and a third time, writhing 
in strange contortions, and staring wildly in terror 
and despair. His comrades only ran from him, as 
from the plag\]ie, and, turning round, burst, like a 
set of drunken revellers, into roars of laughter at 
his odd motions ; and, as he sank to rise no more, 
' he has got his last account !' shouted one ; ' he'll 
not march far !' cried a second ; while others ex- 
claimed, ' see, he has taken up his last quarters !' It 
is a terrible truth," adds Miot, " that indifference 
and selfishness are the predominant traits of an 

army." 

Napoleon's campaign in Kussia was a horrible 
commentary on this tendency of war. "Its hor- 
rors," says Labaume, ** so far from exciting our sen- 
sibility, only hardened our hearts. Having no 
longer the power of exercising our cruelty on our 
enemies, we turned it on each other. The bos^ 
friends were estranged ; and w\io©veT ^x^Yvwi^'sA^ 
the least sickness, was oertam oi ivftvet ^fe€\\y^ Y^^ 
country again, unless he had good \iOTSfc^ ^^xAi'w^fitt.- 
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ful servmntfl. PreserviDg the plnnder of Hoboow 
was preferred by most to the pleasure of saviDg a 
comrade. We heard around us the groans of the 
dying, and the plaintive voice of those who were 
abandoned ; but all were deaf to their cries, and, if 
any one approached them when on the point of 
death, it was for the pnrpose of stripping them, 
and searching whether they had any remains of 
fbod. Whenever a soldier sank from fatigne, his 
next neighbor rushed on him, and stripped him 
of his clothes, even before he was dead. Every 
moment we heard them begging the aid of some 
charitable hand. 'My comrades,' exclaimed one 
with a heart-rending voice, ' help me to rise ; deign 
to lend me a hand to pursue my march.' All 
passed by without even regarding him. 'Ah, I 
conjure you not to abandon me to the enemy ; in the 
name of humanity grant me the trifling asustanoe 
I ask ; help me to rise.' Instead of being moved 
by a prayer so touching, they considered him as al- 
ready dcieui, and began to strip him ; and then we 
heard his cries, ' Hep 1 help ! they murder me ! 
Why do you trample me under your feet? Why 
do you take from me the remainder of my money 
and my bread? You even take away my clothes? 
If some officer, urged by generous feeling, did not 
arrive in time to prevent it, many in the like situa- 
tion would have been assassinated by their own 
comrades." 

We cannot wonder at such results ; for the gov- 
ernment in war lends its high sanction to deeds that 
would in individuals be deemed worthy of the prison 
and the scaffold War is the very anarchy and 
carnival of crime. It teaches, for instance, the 
worst forma of robbery. '^ A. inftXi"^\iOT>akS!Jtt«s^ \«i \ha 
highway to rob, maddened \>3 t\vft «?i^X» ^'l ^.^mbt 
Med family y may plead po^etiwV \Am^^a.N:vs«L\\NX 
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armies rob, burn and destroy in the coolest malice. 
See a file of men, well fed and well clothed bj a 
great and powerful nation, proceed on a foraging 
party. They enter a retired vale, where a peaceful 
old man, by hard-handed toil, supports his humble 
family. The officer coolly points with his sword to 
the few stacks of hay and grain laid up for winter. 
Remonstrances are vain — ^tears are vain. They 
bear off his only supply, take his cow, his pet lamb, 
add insult to oppression, and leave the rumed fam- 
ily to an almshouse or starvation. Nor is the seiz- 
ure or destruction of public stores any the less rob- 
bery. A nation has no more right to steal from a 
nation, than an individual has to steal from an in- 
dividual. In principle, the act is the same; in 
magnitude, the sin is greater, for all the private 
robberies in a thousand years, are not a tithe of the 
robberies of one war. In one of the Punic wars, 
Carthage, with 100,000 houses, was burnt and de- 
stroyed, so that not a house remained; and the 
plunder carried away by the Romans in precious 
metals and jewels alone, is reported to have been 
equal to five millioh pounds (f silver. Who can 
compute the number of similar events, from the de- 
struction of Jerusalem to that of Moscow ? A great 
part also of the private robberies in Christendom, 
may be traced to the deterioration of morals caused 
by war. Thousands of pirates received their in&- 
mous education in national ships. Thousands of 
thieves were disbanded soldiers. War taught these 
men to disregard the rights of property, to trample 
upon justice, and refuse mercy; and even if dis- 
posed to honest labor, which a military life always 
tends to render unpalatable, the disbanded soldier 
often Bnda himself unable to obtsoii. e;Y&^QTai^\^».k 
and LB thus oompeJled to steal or Bturve?^ ^o ^<d^ 
is tiuM nndergtood in the old ii?OT\d^ tJiasA. «t ^^^et^a. 

15* 
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regiment there is seldom disbanded at home, lest 
thej should turn highwaymen. 

No war is exempt from such results. Our own 
revolutionary struggle, though elevated far above 
most wars, not only by the justness of its cause, but I 
by the general excellence of the men who fought its 
battles, nevertheless confessedly left a blighting in- 
fluence upon the character of the nation. Wash- 
ington himself complained, " Our conflict is not 
likely to cease so soon as every good man could 
wish. The measure of our iniquity is not yet full; 
for speculation, peculation, engrossing, forestalling, 
with all their concomitants, afford too many proofs 
of the decay cf public virtve^ and too glaring instances 
of its being the interest and desire of too many who 
would be thought friends, to continue the warl" 
'^ Such a spirit of avarice and peculation," says one 
of our own historians, '^ had crept into the public 
departments, and taken a deep hold of the majoriiy 
of tJie people^ as Americans a few years before were 
thought incapable of" This was the effect of the 
war. ^^ There sprang up, during the war," says an- 
other, '^ a race of men who sought to make private 
advantage ou€ of the public distress. Thb public 
pest spread wider every day, and finally g(M%greiud 
the very heart of the staie?^ Such men as Franklin, 
Adams, and others uttered similar complaints ; and 
Congress itself, writing to its commissioners in 
France, said, '^ There is scarce an officer, civil or 
military, but that feels something of a desire to be 
engaged in mercantile speculation ; we are almost a 
continental tribe of Jews." 

The Christians of that day took a still more seri- 
ous view of the case. A Presbytery in I^ew Eng- 
Jandj all friends of the wax \l»»\i, ^xiViVv^^^ % ^^il- 
ume to iiiustrate and arrest) ita Txi"8X\^ii ViA\i«ftR«k 
apon tbo moral character oi t^ie coxornxwiVx.^. ^>m^ 
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specify the vices and sins that had become most 
prevalent. " The profanest language," say they, 
'' is become the &shionable dialect. The youth, that 
was bred in innocence, and was never heard to de- 
file his tongue with one profane oath in his life, no 
sooner gets on board a privateer, or has spent a feUr • 
days in a camp, than we find him learned in all the 
language of hell ! The most horrid oaths and infer- 
nal curses load and taint the air about him. And 
this language passes current as graces of conversa- 
tion, as a polish of style that should suffice to dub 
him a fine gentlemen !" 

Corruption, fraud and cruelty grew apace. " Be- 
nevolence to our fellow-men," say they, " was per- 
haps never less cultivated in any country, than of 
late among us. Hard-hearted indifference to the 
distress of the poor, the widow, and the orphan, has 
risen up, and seized her throne. The base born 
spirit of selfishness never had so unrestrained sway 
in this land. This has cut out work for all the 
passions, and kept them in constant employ. Pride 
and false honor have disgraced our armies with the 
barbarous practice of duelling-, and friends have im- 
brued their hands in the blood of friends, while the 
connivance of superiors has given sanction to the 
crime. Avarice stalks in the streets, or lurks in 
the corners, and has stained the public roads with 
inhuman murders. Avarice and extortion were 
never carried here to such lengths. Fraud and op- 
pression sweep all before them ; while debauchery 
and vice fill both town and country. Glaring in- 
stances of peculation, and breach of public trust, 
are sheltered and uncensured ; and private robbery, 
thefts, and burglaries abound more and more." 

" Ifltein/?erance, also, is \)ecome «a.^^ ^wycKoii^'^ 
among na men ; and this monal^T, isxoX. ciCJ^^y^"^ 
with human sacrifices amoTig t\ie metv^ wA^w^ 
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making shipwreck of many professors of religion 
too, has begun to ravage and destroy even the 
gentler sex !" It is well known that the war of 
our revolution was the starting point, the great 
fountain of our national intemperance. 

-^ Licentiousness, however, was perhaps the foulest 
offshoot of the war. ^ It is well known," say these 
men, who admired the war even while deploring so 
many of its evil results, '^ that this period never had 
its parallel in America for the prevalence of all the 
vices of sensuality. Uncleanness is awfully in- 
creased ; ante-nuptial fornications are so frequent, 
and so slightly censured, that it has almost ceased 
to be regarded as a crime ; adulteries are excused 
under the name of gallantries ; books utterly uniit 
for a modest eye, are published avowedly on pur- 
pose to teach intrigue as a science ; and the poison- 
ous letters of a British nobleman are eagerly 
bought up, read and commended as a standard of 
politeness and true taste, though the direct tend- 
ency is to patronize lewdness, and make the world 
forget that chastity is a virtue." 

The influence of the war-system even in peace is 
extremely pernicious to good morals. It was of- 
ficially stated in the British Parliament, that of the 
soldiers stationed in the United Kingdom, one in 
twenty annually passes through the public jails ; 
while of the general population, including the 
army itself, there is but one to five hundred — more 
than twenty-five to one in favor of civil life ! It 
would appear from other official disclosures, that 
the army and navy of England are vast nurseries 
of intemperance ; for a high officer a few vears ago 
testified, 'Hhat nine-tenths of the murders, and 
other Crimea of great euonxiYty) committed by Brit- 
ifiA soldiers in India, are ludxice^ Vj ^TxsLxJt^asiRaa^ 

and that generally the ctim^* ^oi ^\3^^ mwi. vxa 
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flogged in the army, originate from the same 
cause." 

The demoralizing influence even of our own mi- 
litia drills has long been notorious to a proverb. It 
has been a source of general corruption to the 
community, and formed habits of idleness, dissipa- 
tion and profligacy. It has done a great deal to 
flood our land with intemperance ; and muster- 
fields have generally been scenes or occasions of 
gambling, licentiousness, and almost every vice. 
The history of our militia drills is a tissue of such 
facts. In answer to inquiries made by our General 
Grovernmeni in 1826, the highest officers of the 
militia in diflerent sections of the country repre- 
sented ' militia musters as prejudicial to the morals 
of the community ; as assemblies of idle and dis- 
sipated persons ; as making idlers and drunkards 
rather than soldiers ; as attended, under the most 
favorable circumstances, with riot, drunkenness, and 
every species of immorality; as always scenes of 
the lowest and most destructive dissipation, where 
nothing was acquired but tfie most pernicious hab- 
its.' Nor has the progress of temperance cured 
these evils ; for they are well-nigh inseparable from 
any part of the war system. An eye-witness of a 
New EnglaTid training, so late as 1845, says, 
^ beastly drunkenness, and other immoralities, were 
enough to make good men shudder at the very 
name of a muster. Never, on any occasion, have I 
seen so many rational beings turned by the power 
of rum, into babbling idiots and fierce madmen. 
More than one of these wretches I saw stretched 
out by the roadside, retaining only the power to 
utter the rude oath or obscene jest, and exhibvtvc\% 
A speotaole of loathsome de|:radat\.oxi, '?i\iAs3tL tdly^o^* 
well make the very beasts of the ^ft\d\s^o'7i?'* 
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SECTION II. 

INFLUENCE OF WAE ON 80CIAI. IRSirrnTIONS. 

Man was made for society ; and society, so essen- 
tial to his improyement and well-being, rests for 
support mainly on the domestic constUvtion^ on public 
worship, and civU government. These are each co- 
eval with our race, the divinely appointed guardians 
of man's welfare, and the chief handmaids to his 
happiness, both here and hereafter. 

Now, mark the influence of war upon these cen- 
tral, indispensable institutions of society. It is a 
deadly foe to the hearth. It sports with the sym- 
pathies of home, rudely sunders its most sacred 
bonds, and fiercely tramples in the dust all its vir<> 
tues and all its interests. It takes the brother 
from his sisters, and the son from his parents, the 
husband from his wife, and the father &om his 
children ; nor can its operation be carried on with- 
out a wide and fearful amount of domestic misery. 
It forbids marriage to most of its agents, and thus 
prevents the rise of families as incompatible with 
their vagrant trade of blood. Its very breath taints 
the pure and balmy atmosphere of home. It pan- 
ders to vices, and forms habits, that are fatal to do- 
nfbstie happiness. It tends to overwhelm, or un- 
dermine, or rot down in the slime and stench of its 
own impurity, that domestic constitution which God 
established in Eden, as the basis of whatever is 
good or great, useful or happy, on earth. Review 
the entire history of war ; and you will find it a 
perpetual crusade against this elementary and es- 
jsentl&l ijastitution of society. l^^V. «^ct^ WsiM^ on 
^arth engage in war for ftity yeax% Vo. %\M«fesatfstt.\ 
Md it would extinguish nearVy «X\ IV^ V^^c^-^tw 
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of the world, and well-nigh exterminate the whole 
human race. 

The worship of God, equally indispensable to 
the welfare of individuals and society, depends 
almost entirely on the Sabbath, or the consecration 
of some specified time to religious services. Here 
is its essence. We insist only on this principle ; 
for the devout Quaker who discards the Sabbath 
as an institution, still has his stated periods for the 
worship of God, and thus secures to himself a Sab- 
bath as truly as any Puritan ever did. In this 
sense the Sabbath is the sheet-anchor of religion 
and good morals. All experience proves it so ; for 
France tried to do without it, and plunged at once 
into atheism, anarchy, and a sea of vices and crimes. 
It is the nurse and guardian of intelligence, and 
piety, and virtue, and good order, and general 
prosperity. It is the hinge of God's moral govern- 
ment over our world, and the main-spring or pivot 
of all the instrumentalities employea or appointed 
for the salvation of mankind. 

"War, however, carmot respect the Sabbath. The 
common routine of the camp forbids it ; and extra 
duties are generally assigned to this day. ' Even 
when the army is not present, the heavy trains of 
the commissary must move on ; the arsenal and the 
ship-yard must maintain their activity f and innu- 
merable mechanics, watermen and laborers, must 
be kept busy. During our late war with England, 
who did not witness on all our frontiers the general 
desecration of the holy day 1 Men swarmed like 
ants on a mole hill, to throw up intrenchments ; 
the wharves resounded with the din of buavaft.«^\^sA 
idlers forsook the house of God to ^^oa tslJWs. ^^ 
acenea of preparation.' War \ltvo^^ ^o ^tiJ^^'^ 
Its battles are fought, its maTc\iea c^oTiNilvD^vfc^n ^^"^ 
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fortifications constraoted, its drills performed, all 
its labors exacted, all its recreations indulged on 
this, even more than any other day of the week. 
The battle of Waterloo, like a multitude of others, 
was fought without scruple on the Sabbath ; and 
even Christians among ourselves have been heard 
to say, * there is no Sabbath in times of war.' Nor 
indeed is there any Sabbath for soldiers even in a 
time of peace ; for all over Europe, even in our 
own army, is the Sabbath the chosen time for spe- 
cial and splendid reviews. Soldiers are absolutely 
compelled to trample under foot this day of God ; 
and their example, backed by men in power, and 
justified by the best members of society, as the 
necessary privilege of war, must in time unclinch 
the hold of the Sabbath upon the oonsoience, heart 
and habits of any community. Even the sons of 
the Puritans are not proof against influences like 
these ; for the Sabbath of New England itself has 
received from three wars, — the French, the Revolu- 
tionary, and the last, — a shock from which only the 
millennium can ever restore it to the sanctity and 
moral power which it had in the days of our fathers. 
Let us on this point take a few facts from our 
revolutionary war. " The holy Sabbath," say good 
men on the spot at the time, " is grown into such 
contempt, that all the force of civil laws can scarcely 
suffice to preserve even the appearance of regard 
for it. INever was the public worship of God so 
generally voted away as at the present. Many, 
grudging the expense of supporting it, have dis- 
missed God's ambassadors, and locked up the doors 
of his house. The regular churches through the 
land have suffered sorely from the common storm ; 
Slid In New England the how^^a oi QfO^.,'^V^t«^^x 
t/je British army went, became tYift ^i:\m^ \s>aX^ ^ 
their vengeance. Some ^ere tuTivei VaV^ ^Vs^Sv^ 
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some into riding-houses, some consumed with 
flames, and some razed to the foundation. Of 
those which remained, not a few were shut by the 
death or removal of the pastors, and many deserted 
by the dispersion 'of the congregations that used to 
worship in them. How often is the pious eye now 
(near the close of the war) shocked at the sight of 
men hurrying away the most precious moments of 
the Lord's day in sending vessels to sea, in begin- 
ning or pursuing journeys or worldly business, or 
wasting that holy season in indolence at home, or 
impertinent visits, or idle walks about the wharves, 
streets or fields. How many there are that habitu- 
ally combine to kill the time on that sacred day, in 
coffee-houses and sots' holes, in bargains or news, 
in gaming or intemperance. And if such outrages 
against God and religion are called in question, 
the answer in almost every mouth is ready — His 
war times" 

Mark, also, the influence of war upon civil gov- 
ernment. It is claimed as the support of govern- 
ment ; but has war been wont to sustain any other 
than arbitrary, despotic rule ? In every age and 
clime has it been the origin and chief support of 
oppression in all its forms. You cannot find in all 
history a despotism that did not originate in war, 
and rely upon the sword for the continuance of its 
power over the people. What gave rise to slavery 
and the slave-trade ? What stabbed the liberties 
of Greece and Rome ? What has proved the ruin 
of nearly all republics ? War. Look at Greece 
under Philip, at Rome under Caesar, at France 
under Napoleon, at nearly all the xei^u\A\B^ ^w\!Ca. 
of us^ where freedom is little else IYlow ^ iQo\^^^ 
bandied in blood through the land \>7 xcSa^^l 
bieftains, 

16 



tKe priMpLaa ot war ize ^no^filj ^*<iw*Tff 
lA tLe ILcienj of a. s*^Liier .' Aa. Znjo. dUripIiae, 



III cLe eatie of aa o&iiee. Low u Le to be used? 
Xoc bj ft jorj 'jf cid p«en. Ixxs bj ciie Sisni rvlci 
of ft ccorc mftirttftL' W£uu is ft soLiLer I A bmic 
tool ci ftrbhrftTj p3wa ! - oce vio vieldaw" aji a 
<iLitirgnh^<»d o&eer. -^isiplielc cbediecce to sQ 
comoftctb. v£lo re-,£ftrds no Ixw hai tiie will of kit 
soperiois. ftzul ikcfrer scnLpIes Ci> do vIift^eTer is re- 
paired of ikxm.'" S> we ^d It ui £i<ft. A Britiili 
oiKoer. wLen mftmJng ft detfteLment to ftttftck a 
fo:iIfiefttH>a in Sfftin, atrietlj cL±rg-ai taem not to 
fireL ^ Wliftt tik€B shftH wc do T a^ked one of 
them. -* Tom the corner of joaier walL" replied 
the o^cer^ * ftnd izah witL vo;:r IftjOLet erery man 
joa meet." And tLia Lfta l-ern ftdmired as a fice 
specimen of rflilKarr diaCLpIine ' 

Let OS qaote some Ligh te&timoivka on tLu p«ict 
^ With war." savs Ex-Presidecit Adams. *" comes a 
fall and plenary power over tLe whole sulject even 
of alftTcrj. It is a war power: a^d. wten voor 
ooantry is actimllj in war. whether it be a war of 
invasion, or a war of insurrection. Congress baa 
power to carry it on. and most carry it on accord- 
iLg to the laws of war : and by those laws an in- 
vaded country has all its laws and institutions 
swept by the board, and martial law takes the 
plftc^ of them.*^ The venerable statesman quoted 
the conduct of Gen. Jackaoa to confirm his positions* 
and two of oar commaoders (Sloat acd Kearney) in 
ihe w:kr with 3Iexico added to our republic territory 
enough for an empire twiee ?l% W^^ "^ Yx^^Lce, and 
erected therein a clvU. goveTiiTCkeviV'^^l ^ "J^m* 
word in the exercise oi t\ie^ai-^^« \\^«ifc 
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aet of sheer despotism, but did not nevertheless 
transcend the powers essential to the war-system. 

** It has been," says Franklin, " a generally re- 
ceived opinion, that a military man is not to inquire 
whether a war be just or unjust ; he is to execute 
his orders 1 All princes that are disposed to be- 
. come tyrants, must probably approve of this opin- 
ion ; but is it not a dangerous one ? On this 
principle," essential to the war system, " if the 
tyrant commands his army to attack and destroy, 
not only an unoffending neighbor nation, but even 
his own subjects, his army is bound to obey. Il 
negro slave in our colonies, being commanded by 
his master to rob or murder a neighbor, or do any 
other immoral act, may refuse, and the magistrate 
will protect him in his refusal. The slavery of a 
soldier then is worse than that of a negro?^ ^ 

General Wilkinson, an officer in the war of 1812, 
says, *' a dupe during my whole life to the preju- 
dices I now reprobate, I warn my country against 
military enthusiasm, and the pride of arms, by 
which the yeomanry, the palladium of the republic, 
are depreciated, and standing armies and navies are 
encouraged. Who would exchange the blessings of 
freedom for the repute of having eclipsed the whole 
human race in feats of valor? This is a serious 
question ; it affects the vitiil interest of every free- 
man ; and we should pause and reflect before it is 
too late. We have escaped from one war, with a 
crippled constitution ; the next will probably de- 
stroy it ; therefore, let the motto of the state be— « 
Peace." 

Peace is essential to our prosperous or permanent 
freedom. Almost every other republva vdl ^^^-^^-^^ 
has fallen & victim to war * and, *\i ov« \Owi\>A««» ^^t^sk 
ever lost, tbey too will, in \Vk© Taa.\iTL«t ,\^ ^^^^^^ 
down by the sword. The aoVdiex^ es^«^ c^n^^^ 
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ington urged him, in a moment of passion, to M- 
sume the sceptre ; had he been almost any other 
man, he would have seized the occasion, to raise 
for himself a throne upon the ruins of our nascent 
freedom ; and though that incomparable man spum- 
ed the offer, yet must war, once become either ha- 
bitual or frequent, bring on, sooner or later, such 
exigencies as will leave us at the mercy of some 
future Cesar or Napoleon. 

Weil has Judge Jay said, ^' war has always been 
adverse to political freedom. A Koman statesman 
declared, that ' laws are silent in the midst of arms ;' 
and the experience of ages has converted the wordis 
into a proverb. Civil liberty requires the substitu- 
tion of laws for the will of the ruler; but in war, 
the will of the ruler becomes the source of legiti- 
mate authority, and the bulwarks erected around 
civil rights, are all levelled on the proclamation of 
martial law. Constitutional liberty is often sacri- 
ficed to the policy of war, and almost every cam- 
paign produces its dictator. Few men have ever 
been more jealous of encroachments on their rights 
than the fathers of the American Bevolution ; yet 
were they frequently induced by the exigencies of 
the war to submit to the most despotic measures. 
At one period, no citizen of New York was per- 
mitted to pass from one county to another without 
a passport ; and the convention of the same state 
authorized a committee of three to send for persons 
and papers ; to call out detachments of the militia ; 
to apprehend, imprison, and banish whom they 
thought proper ; to impose secrecy on those they 
employed ; to make draughts on the treasury ; to 
raise officers, and employ as they pleased 2*20 sol- 
dj'ers. All history beara teft\!va\o^^ \>^ >Jsi^ T^^^ostl 
tendency of war to esta\A\s\i «ixv^ %\.TCv\^g^^'a ^j£^ 
^"^ry power. The pride and ^om^ oi ^^x.,^^\ 
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limited power of the commander, the gradations of 
rank, and the blind, mechanical obedience exacted 
from the troops, all conspire to render an army a 
fit instrument of tyranny." 

Madison is very full and emphatic on the despotic 
tendencies of war. " Of all the enemies of public 
liberty," he says, " war is perhaps the most to be 
dreaded. It is the parent of armies ; from these 
prooeed debts and taxes ; and armies, and debts, 
and taxes are the well-known instruments for bring- 
ing the many under the dominion of the few. War 
is the true nurse of executive aggrandizement. In 
war, a physical force is to be created ; and it is the 
executive will that is to direct it. The public 
treasures are to be unlocked ; and it is the execu- 
tive hand which is to dispense them. The honors 
and emoluments of office are to be multiplied ; and 
it is the executive patronage under which they are 
to be enjoyed. It is in war, finally, that laurels 
are to be gathered ; and it is the executive brow 
they are to encircle. The strongest passions and 
most dangerous weaknesses of the human breast, — 
ambition, avarice, vanity, the honorable or the ven- 
ial love of fame, — are all in conspiracy against the 
desire and the duty of peace. Hence it has grown 
into an axiom, that it is the executive department 
of power most distinguished by its propensity to 
war ; and hence the practice of all states, in pro- 
portion as they arefree^ to disarm this propensity 
of its influence. In war, too, the discretionary 
power of the executive is extended ; and all the 
means of seducing the mind, are added to those of 
subduing the force of the people. No nation 

COULD PRESPRVE ITS FREEDOM IN THE MIDST OF 
CONTINUED WARFARE. TkeSQ XxXSlNJCl-^ %:t^ ^'^ 

Still worse ia the mental iea^^MSOi^'^^*^'^ ^ 

16* 
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cruellest and coarsest of all despotisms, the yery 
genius of pagan barbarism lording it over oivilisea, 
nominally Christian men. It allows the soldier 
neither uberty of speech, nor freedom of inquiry, 
nor the safe, unshackled exercise of bis own con- 
science. It turns him into a mere wheel in the yast 
machinery of war, and forbids his moying beyond 
bis prescribed sphere in the work of carnage and de- 
yastation. It well-nigh annihilates all individuality 
of mind and character. The will of thousands it 
holds in stem subjection to a single mind, and keeps 
them in a state of bondage more galling to the soul 
than that of a Polish serf, a Turkish peasant, or a 
galley slave. 

We might, also, glance at the baleful efieots of 
war upon other institutions of society, especially 
those of learning. Even the war of 1812 turned 
some of our colleges into barracks ; and in that of 
our revolution " some were rifled," say the men of 
those times, '^ others reduced to ashes, and not one 
in America, except Dartmouth, escaped without 
harm. Education languished ; and many of the 
youth destined for the service of the church, be- 
took themselves to the law, to trade, to the army 
and the navy." 

War is a very demon of vandalism. Whose 
torch burnt those treasures of knowledge which so 
many centuries had been accumulating in Egypt ? 
Whose hand seized the noblest monuments of an- 
cient art, and hurled them in fragments to the 
ground? Whose heel of iron trampled on the 
statues, and temples, and arches, and columns of 
Greece and Borne 1 The richest treasures of leam- 
jn^"^ the fnest works of art, tlie Tn.o«\> «^<^ii^v\^T^ 
dactiona of taste and geni\i&^ "Wttt \i%a ^vgl\a\^ ^ 
^^oyedy and seemed to glory m ^^ Toaa. 
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War is a fearful incubus on the mass of minds. 
It would, if habitual, paralyze the national intellect, 
and roll back the wheels of general improvement. 
It would blight, more or less, every seminary of 
learning, from the highest to the lowest. It stalks 
rough-shod over all such institutions. It would 
thin even our Sabbath and common schools, as 
well as our academies, colleges, and professional 
seminaries ; and not a few of the youth destined to 
these nurseries of intellect. and knowledge, would 
be forced into fleets and camps, or be dragged from 
the very temples of science to meet the hardships 
and horrors of war. 



SECTION III, 

IHFLUKNCB of war upon the enterprises of CHEISTIAII 

BENEVOLENCE. 

The Church of Christ, after centuries of com- 
parative slumber, has at length girded herself in 
earnest for the work of reclaiming the whole world 
to Grod, and has organized her Sabbath Schools, and 
her Peace and Temperance, Tract and Bible, Mis- 
sionary and kindred Societies, as the special ma- 
chinery wherewith to work out this grand and glo- 
rious result. 

But war either stops or cripples all this ma- 
chinery. It impedes every enterprise of Christian 
benevolence. Would you roll back the waves of 
intemperance? War would open its flood-gates 
wider than ever, and pour over the whole land Ita 
waves of liquid fire and death. l\>\i<ak^ e^«t\sfc«^^ 
bot'bed of this evil ; nor could a >waiT T«i^<i ^tw^^- 
oat oar eoantry, without puttmg >owJ^ >^^ <i»siaRk 
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of tempennce a vbole genertttkw. Its fleets, itf 
camps, mod recrohicp lencezTouL are ali so ■nuiy 
nnncriee of dmnkeiiiiess a&d kindred Ticea. So 
all experieiice. all obseiradon. testify. The war- 
fijstein even in peaee is a niO£t prolific source of in- 
temperance: for its musters, its paradea. and its 
miLtary Tisits. and dinners, and ballSb and otlier 
displays, are so many incentives to haUta of intasi> 
eation. 

Would joa £tin eonrert our seamen to Godt 
Alas! var woold soon carry them beyond your 
reach, on board those war-ships which warriors 
themselves have sometimes called ** ^^***^f>g bella.^ 
This department of benevolence a vigorous naval 
war would almost entirely suspend, and leave at its 
close nearly our whcde marine in a state of moral 
degeneracy, from which it would perhaps require a 
score of years fully to reclaim them. 

Would you check the tide of impurity ? War 
would multiply its reeking Sodoms all over the 
land. Would you follow hard upon the farthest 
wave of W^estem population, or thread the dark 
alleys and lanes of our cities, to gather the young 
into Sabbath schools, and there bnog them under 
the power of God's truth ? War would thwart yon 
at every step, and either drive the children from 
you, or paralyze no small part of your efforts. 
Would you plant on the Tory confines of the wil- 
derness, churches that shall one dav make the moral 
desert there bud and blossom like the rose, ar.d 
send back thence men. and money, and prayers for 
the world's evangelisation ? War would driTe your 
home missionaries from their field, or well-nigh 
neutr&lize their power. The mere anticipation of a 
war in Canada once disWn^^^ «^ ^vV^^ \t^^^\«c^ 
of missionajrie&f and dtoxe iiicma^X. «k1>Si^t^s'a»Jcr^\ 
•od^ amid the whirWvud oi ^«« cxsaXw^^iiX >iMl 
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swept for a time down the great valley of the 
West, when our troops rushed to the Rio Grande, 
what ooald the best preachers in the world have 
done for the conversion of sinners, or the sanctifi- 
cation of Christians? 

As a specimen of all the rest, however, take the 
great enterprise of evangelizing the world, and see 
how the custom of war bears upon this noblest form 
of benevolence. The providence of G-od pretty fully 
discloses his views of its influences in this respect. 
What time did he select for our Saviour's great 
mission from heaven ? A time when the temple of 
Janus at Rome, in token of general peace and tran- 
quillity, was shut more than twenty years ; a longer 
period of rest from war than had then been known for 
ages. Review the history of his church from that 
day to this ; and where will you find her eras of 
zealous, successful evangelization ? Not in war, but 
in peace almost alone ; and during the thirty years » 
of general peace after the battle of Waterloo, more 
was done towards the world's conversion to God, 
than had been done for centuries before. 

Peace fosters the spirit of missions. It was the 
spirit of peace that brought our Saviour from the 
bosom of his father ; that breathed through his 
whole life, and drew from his cross the prayer, 
" Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do." The same spirit animated the martyr at the 
stake, and carried the apostles from continent to 
continent, through fire and blood, with their mes- 
sage of salvation to perishing men. Look at 
Brainerd in the Indian's wigwam ; track the Mo- 
ravian through the snows of Greenland ; follow the 
footsteps of Schwartz across the bavnin^ i^la.va!a» ^^ 
India, or of Marfcyn over the moxwiWvii^ o^ ^^'t^\^\ 
and you Gad in each case the same ai^VtW* VJmXVssi^'^ 
Its eaemiea, turns the other cViee\L Vi V>cl^ ««iNX»«^% 
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and seekB to oreroome evil onlj with good. Bmk 
is the spirit of peace; nor can it exist without 
nourishing the disposition to hleaa the worid with 
oar religion of peace. 

How anlike soch a spirit is that of war I Thej 
are antagonistic, utterly inoompatiUa Gould two 
neighbors, while fiercely panting each for the other's 
blood, seek one another's salTation? No more ean 
two nations, while putting forth their utmost ener- 
^es in rindictiye, mnrderons strife, labor one fi»r 
the spiritual good of the other. So of the worid ; 
and, if all its myriads were simultaneously engaged 
in war, the work of its Christianisation must oease 
for the time, nor could ever b^gin again until the 
fires of war were quenched. 

Peace la somewhat necessary, also, to secure €rod*B 
blessing upon this enterprise. Why did he give to 
the fishermen of Gralilee so much more success than 
he does to modern missionaries ? There may be 
many other reasons ; but we think a chief one is to 
be found in the war-degeneracy of the church. £ven 
under the Jewish dispensation, God manifested his 
abhorrence of blood by forbidding David, expressly 
for this reason, to build the temple ; and ever since 
the war-degeneracy of his followers, has the Prince 
of Peace shown his displeasure, by his diminished 
blessing on their efforts to spread his religion. 
How rapid its early progress 1 How signal, how 
elorious the success of its first missionaries! 
without scrip or purse, with no diadem on her brow 
save a crown of thorns, and no weapon in her hand 
but the sword of the Spirit, the church went forth 
under God's smiles, from conquering to conquer. 
Paganism bowed or fled before her ; and in less 
than three centuries did B\ie ^W\\ie^cycGi^Tk^\si^\\^ 
with her converts. At \engt>a^ fi>a^^ ^^"^ ^^ w«t^ 
and woll-Digh perished \>y \3i^ aN^ot^. "^^w^ ^^1 
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Spirit, the Dove of peace from heavea, fled before 
the vultures of war ; and from that day the church 
lost the secret of her power, the mainspring of her 
progress, her simple reliance under God on moral 
means alone. For a thousand years she lost far 
more than she gained, and left nearly all the coun- 
tries touching the Mediterranean on three conti- 
nents, which had been the very centre of her primi- 
tlye triumphs, in a condition less favorable to the 
religion of Jesus than they were at the hour of his 
crucifixion. Her whole war-period was at best a 
dead loss to the church ; it merely embalmed in 
blood the trophies of her primitive purity and zeal. 
So with the Reformation ; it won all its triumphs 
with the sword of the Spirit, and cut the sinews of 
its strength when it drew the sword of war ; nor 
has it in the last two centuries gained so much as it 
once did in a single year. 

Peace is, also, indispensable to secure the men 
and the money requisite for the world's conversion. 
It has been estimated, that 30,000 heralds of the 
cross would suffice for this purpose ; but the wars of 
Europe alone sacrificed in twenty-two years three 
hundred times that number, and the war-system of 
Christendom employs for its support, even in peace, 
about one hundred times as many ! 

Nor is peace less necessary to procure the requi- 
site funds. Our best laborers dragged by war from 
their fields and shops to the camp, our commerce 
swept from the ocean, our vessels rotting at our 
wharves, the grass growing in the very heart of our 
cities, our manufactures crippled, our agriculture 
neglected, every department of gainful industry 
paralyzed, all the great sources of our wealth dried 
up at the very time that the expeixsea oi\CTva%^^sA 
the taxes of government are enoxmouA^ Yacte».^afc^> 
whence could we get the means oi ^vVvti^ \Jsx^ %q%^ 
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to the whole world ? But, if we spent in our war 
with a handful of Indians in Florida, more than 
$40,000,000 ; if our revolutionary war cost Eng- 
land some seven hundred millions, and her wars 
with the French revolutionists four or five thousand 
millions ; if those wars wasted for all Europe from 
thirty to forty thousand millions ; if the war debts 
of Christendom are now some ten thousand mill- 
ions ; how easy, by a mere fraction of the bare in- 
terest on such sums, to furnish all the money needed 
to evangelize forthwith every tribe and family on 
the globe ! 

But war, moreover, dries up or poisons the very 
fbuntains of those moral influences which sustain 
the missionary enterprise. These are all found in 
the general prosperity of the church at home — ^in 
the growth of her members and her graces ; in her 
frequent and glorious revivals of religion ; in the 
multitude and ceaseless activity of her Sabbath 
schools ; in her system of educating a body of able, 
devoted men for her ministry ; in the success of 
her efforts to stay the ravages of intemperance, and 
fill the land with tracts, and Bibles, and churches, 
and the benign infiuences of a Sabbath devoted to 
the worship of God, and the salvation of souls. Here 
are the mainsprings of the missionary cause ; and 
every one of them a vigorous, long-protracted war 
would either destroy, suspend, or seriously paralyse. 
But suppose the church, even in the midst of 
war, to do more than ever for the spread of her 
gospel, how are her missionaries to reach their dis- 
tant fields, or to carry on their blessed work there? 
Our vessels of commerce, wliich now transport 
them, war would of coMxae a^ee^ from the ooean ; 
and BO entirely dependetil ^VoaA^ ^^ \i^ qiil ^3Qa 
mercy of a powerful, exaspexa^.^^ i^^.^\}Q»X. ^\«SLt^ 
^tb a solitary war-?:\\\p, m\^\i\. $iLt*\N<b m^%\. ^1 w 
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missionaries from the Pacific, and England^ with a 
single dash of her premier's pen, might silenoe 
half our missionaries now in the eastern world. 

But let the missionary reach his field, and what 
does he there meet? A host of strong, bitter 
prejudices against his religion of peace, from the 
history of warring Christendom. Why were the 
Jesuit missionaries expelled from China, and all 
Christians forbidden to set foot on the shores of 
Japan ? Those countries caught a horror of men so 
notorious, as nomiual Christians are, for their ra- 
pacity, and their terrible success in war. What 
drew down the wrath of Burmah upon Judson and 
his co-workers? Not hatred of Christianity, for 
the Burmans as a body knew not enough about the 

fospel to hate it intelligently ; but their dread of 
(ritish bayonets bristling along their borders, of 
baptized warriors carrying, or threatening to carry, 
fire and sword into the heart of their dominions. 
Had those missionaries never been confounded with - 
warriors from Christendom, they might have been 
permitted to continue their work unmolested, until 
all Burmah had bowed at the foot of the cross. 
Why was it for ages so extremely difficult to Chris- 
tianize the aborigines of America ? Ask the story 
of their wrongs, the history of our wars against 
them. A Komish priest, soon after the conquest 
of South America by the Spaniards, was one day 
conyersing with some Indians, and urging them, by 
the awful retributions of heaven and of hell, to em- 
blrace Christianity, the religion of their conquerors. 
" Are there any Spaniards in heaven ?'' inquired 
those savages. "Spaniards!" replied the priest; 
" to be sure ; the Spaniards are t\s& <s\i\V^"t^Tx ^1 "^^^ 
church — thej all go to heaven." ^^ T\i%i\i^^ \^Vs^^^ 
thoB0 indignant^ outraged sona ot t\ie ioxeA,'''- ^«^^ 
8ir, we'll go to hell !» What a ^\>xxx?,'a^ ^^'^ ^ 
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felt not only the twelve millions whom the Span- 
iards are said to have destroyed in little more than 
forty years, but nearly all the Indians both in South 
and North America ; and the gangrene of a sim- 
ilar prejudice has crept more or less over the great 
mass of unevangelized minds on the globe. 

Still more specific are the statements of Wolfe, 
the missionary who traversed three continents. 
^' A Jew once said to me, ' You go to war, and you 
call Jesus Christ the Prince of Peace, and pray to 
him to help your warriors to vanquish your enemies ; 
and, after battle, you go to your churones, and there 
sing Te Deum for the victory.' When in the land 
of the Afghans, a minister of the prince asked me, 
^What is your religion in England? Have you 
any at all V ^ Yes,' said I, ' we have.' ' What ihen is 
it?' he retorted 'You send messengers here to 
bribe the king, and stir up war. Is that your re- 
ligion V I once gave a Turk the gospel to read, 
and pointed him to the fifth chapter of Matthew as 
showing the beauty of its doctrines. ' But,' said he, 
' you Christians are the greatest hypocrites in the 
world.' ' How so V * Why, here it is said. Blessed 
are the peace-makers ; and yet you, more than any 
others, teach us to make war, and are yourselves 
the greatest warriors on earth ! How can you be 
so shameless V " 

The heathen are not ignorant of our war char- 
acter. Have they read none of our history written 
for ages in blood ^ Know they not that Christen- 
dom is now covered with barracks, and bristling 
with millions of bayonets ? Nay, have we not our- 
selves carried the proof of our guilt to the very i 
doors of the heathen 1 S\\o^ ms in the wide world 
anjr coiisiderable countTy ^\i\c\i xiOTDcaxviX. <^TNS!i^fi3s& 
iiave not drenched in \Aood. "iTV^^fcx^^ \^ fejs^ 
aJI Africa, all America *; a\id ^\i^^^ ^'^ 1^^ ^^ 
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£nd their war-traoks in fire, and blood, and tears ? 
Thus has war made the very name of Christianity 
a hissing, a scorn and a loathing through the pagan 
world ; and the missionary, go where he will, must 
meet these deep, bitter, almost incurable prejudices 
against our religion of peace, so strangely belied for 
fifteen centuries by her warriog votaries. Not a 
flea can he cross, not a country reach, scarce an isl- 
and touch, but the war-dogs from Christendom 
have been there before him, to throw in his way 
obstacles which ages can hardly suffice to remove. 
Abolish war among nominal Christians; and you 
pave the way for the speedy, thorough conversion 
of the whole world to Grod, and peace will be found 
to be quite indispensable to the full success of the 
missionary enterprise. 



SECTION IV. 

INFI.UKNOE OF WAR ON THE SALVATTOR OF MANKIND. 

The soul is man's great interest ; and no created 
mind can adequately conceive how much will be 
gained by its salvation, or lost by its ruin. JElarth 
Has no arithmetic for such calculations. Ask the 
tenants of the spirit-world, — the saint bowing in 
irapture before the eternal throne, or the lost sinner 
writhing in the agonies of perdition ; ask Him who 
made the soul for himself, or Him who came from 
heaven to redeem the soul by his own blood, or that 
blessed Spirit who is now at work amid the ruins 
of the fall to renew the soul, and render It tsl^^^^ 
for the paradise above ; for t\ie omiiWveviAi^^^^^'^^ 

aan tell the sum total of bliss ox ^Oft ^\iv^ ^:«^^5>N^ 

rrerjr traveller to eternity. 
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Here lies the chief evil of war — in its tendency 
to min the sonl. It does so with a wide and fear- 
fdl efficacy. It makes men forget their immortal 
interests. A war, in actual progress, beeomes of 
conrse the all-engrossing theme of society; the 
whole land is foil of it ; the public mind is sata- 
rated with it ; and such an absorption of high and 
low, old and young, saints and sinners, on any other 
subject than that of yital godliness, cannot £ul to 
obstruct their salvation. 

War, also, disqualifies men for a saving reception 
of the gospel Metals must be melted before yon can 
cast them ; you must heat iron before you can weld 
it ; and upon a community of minds impregnated 
with war-passions, the strongest truths of God's 
word would fall powerless as moon-beams on a 
mountain of ice. But war throws millions of minds 
into such a state. It fills whole empires with ani- 
mosity, malevolence, revenge. It makes the puUio 
heart a caldron of seething, boiling passions. It 
blinds the mind to Grod's truth ; it sears or per- 
verts the conscience ; it hardens or exasperates 
the heart ; it renders the whole soul well-nigh im- 
penetrable for the time to any arrows even from 
the quiver of the Almighty. Can you ^bring the 
truth of God into saving contact with nunds thus 
affected? Can you, with any hope of success, 
preach the gospel to an army on tiptoe for battle, 
or to a community roused and convulsed with the 
fierce, vindictive passions of war ? No ; breathe the 
genuine war-spirit into every bosom on earth ; and 
from that moment must the work of conversion and 
sanctification cease everywhere. 

War, moreover, prevents the use of means for the 
salvation of men. The miWionE ol tXaxv^xx^^^^tvrnssc^ 
now in Christendom, it depiivea c^eii \si -^^^Rft^ A 
near/v all reli^ous privUege8,a»^^\i»»«x.\««R»^«»' 
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to almost certain perdition. No class of men, not 
even seamen, are so poorly provided with the means 
of grace. Next to nothing is done for their salva- 
tion. There is no pastor, no missionary among 
them to care for their souls ; and, if there were, his 
labors, generally subject to the dictation of an un- 
godly commander, would probably be, like those of 
Baxter himself even in a Puritan camp, well-nigh 
useless. No Sabbath dawns upon them ; no sanc- 
tuary opens its doors to them ; no Sabbath-schools, 
no prayer-meeting, no family altar, scarce a Bible 
or a tract, can be found among the mass of men 
trained to the work of human butchery for a liveli- 
hood. — So it must be. Look at the very nature of 
war ; and tell us what can be done for the souls of 
men cast in its own mould, imbued with its spirit, 
and steeled in its vices and crimes. Review the 
history of war ; and tell us what has been done or 
attempted for the salvation of warriors. Among 
the millions that fought, and the millions that fell, 
during the late wars of Europe, did one in ten or a 
hundred enjoy the ordinary means of grace ? — ^We 
grant that much more is now done in a few Chris- 
tian countries for warriors ; but how very little, 
and with results how meagre and miserable ! We 
hear indeed of war-chaplains ; but what do they do 
for their spiritual charge? What can they do? 
The whole business of war-chaplaincies is little else 
than a piece of solemn mockery. 

The war-system, then, makes fearful havoc of 
souls among its own agents even in peace. It is a 
school of ir religion, vice and profligacy ; nor could 
you well select a surer way to perdition, than the 
army or the navy. How few in either ^^^^ w^-^ «^'' 
dence of being prepared for heaven \ X e\» «tft ^iJasst.^ 
in Christendom itself some tViree mT5\v«i^'> ^"l?^^ '^^ 
peace, training in this school o£ exrox «a^ ««^ ^^^ ^ 
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miserable eternity. If these millions all die off on 
an average in twenty years, there would annually 
go into the world of spirits 150,000 souls; and 
how few of them prepared for their last account ! 
With this number, compare the sum total of ohurch- 
members at all the missionary stations among the 
heathen in 1844, when they amounted to 172,233, 
or a little more, as the result of half a century's 
labors, than the annual sacrifice of souls in Chris- 
tendom itself at the shrine of the war-demon even 
in peace ! I 

War, also, stifles the very disposition to use the 
means of grace. Breathe its spirit of anger, hatred 
and revenge into any circle of families ; and would 
the Christians in that circle be intent on the salva- 
tion of its impenitent members? Were the same 
war-passions to pervade and convulse a whole con- 
gregation, would their pastor be able, or his church 
inclined, to use the means indispensable to a gene- 
ral revival of religion ? War tends to check all 
efforts for the salvation of men ; and, could its 
malignant, vindictive spirit gangrene the bosom of 
every Christian on earth, not another missionary, 
not even another Bible or tract would ever go from 
Christian shores, to light the lamp of life everlast- 
ing amid the six or eight hundred millions of our 
race, now groping their way to eternity beneath 
the death -shades of paganism. 

But war, likewise, tends in many ways to neutral- 
ize the best means of grace when used. It shuts or 
steels the minds of men against their power. Were 
two professors of religion embroiled in a well-known 
disgraceful feud, would their impenitent neighbors 
be disposed to receive xeUgious instruction from 
/A^'r lips 9 Should a preaoViftT ^i >3!si^ ^«^.,^\sjSar 
ed with the blood o£ aw eii^tjrj ^\ai«v 'm ^^ ^ 
biittle, enter the pulpit oi -jotmc wa ^V\«^^^s^ 
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yon not instantly shut against him every ayenne to 
your heart 1 Yet such is the attitude in which the 
church of Christ, belied by the wars of Christen- 
dom, has for centuries stood before the whole 
world. 

Few suspect how far the gospel is neutralized by 
ihe incidental influences of war. It is well known 
that the old French war put an end to the glorious 
reyiyals in this^pountry under Whitefield; and 
during the forty years of war-ferment from that 
war to the treaty of 1783, there was an almost uni- 
versal and unbroken dearth of revivals. In 1841 
I visited a retired town in Massachusetts, and ex- 
amined the records of its only church for more than 
a centiiry previous. No battle had been fought 
there; no army, scarce a recruiting officer, had 
prowled over or near it; nor had the ordinary 
means of grace been interrupted more than is com- 
mon even in a time of peace. Yet mark the result. 
From 1729 to 1744, fourteen years of peace, 149 
were added to the church ; an average of nearly 
eleven a year. From the beginning of the old 
French war to the close of our revolution in 1783, 
some forty years of military excitement, there were 
only 77 additions ; less than two a year, or a dimi- 
nution of more than five hundred per cent, from 
the previous period of peace. From 181 Oto 1815, 
the time of our last war with two years of antece- 
dent exasperation, only three persons were received 
into the church ; one in a little less than two years t 
From 1830 to 1839, there were 183 additions; 
about nineteen a year, or an increase upon the last 
oase of nearly four thousand per cent ! Thus we 
find the mere excitements of war diminishing the 
e&eaej of essentially the same ined.ii%^%x«X» tsi^'k^ 
^an 500 per cent, next some ^OW ''^t Q«tiV.4^!a.^ 
UdoUj almost 4000 per cent. *, not \ft \V. ^^^ cxa^- 
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geration to say that war probably neutralizes four- 
fifths, if not nine-tenths, of the saving power <^ the 
gospel 1 

How fearfully, then, must war tend to prevent 
the indispensable influences of God's Spirit. Vain, 
without his blessing, would be the labors of Paul or 
Gabriel ; but will he suoceed the instrumentality 
of those who breathe a war-spirit 1 Should all the 
churches in our land catch such ^ spirit, and cher- 
ish hatred instead of love, revenge in place of for- 
giveness, the entire cluster of war-passions, could 
they expect, in such a state, seasons of ^^ refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord ?" Yet such pas- 
sions are inseparable from actual warfare, and, per- 
vading more or less a whole people, must inevitably 
drive the Spirit of God from his work of reviving 
grace among them. 

Surely, then, war must be a fearful destroyer of 
immortal souls. It is the devil's master-device for 
their wholesale destruction. It ripens them fast 
for perdition, and then sweeps them into the bot- 
tomless pit by thousands, and even by millions! 
Would to God there were more room for doubt on 
this point ! I know, indeed, the belief of some, that 
none, however wicked and impenitent, will finally 
be lost; but if, as evangelical Christians believe, 
we must all repent, or perish, must be born again, 
or never see the kingdom of heaven ; if, in the lan- 

' giiage of Paul, ' neither fornicators, nor adulterers, 
nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor re- 
vilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom 
of God ;' how impossible to suppose, that any con- 
siderable number of warriors, the mass of whom 
answer so notoriously to the characters here given, 

OAD ever enter the wor\d oi ^ot^\ 
Sow immense, then, tVe roASi Q>i ^wsXa \s^ ^«\ 
Think of a battle-field -wVete ^^^> V^^tiVj^'oSx^-^O 
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hundred, two hundred, three hundred thousand 
fell in a day ; of nine or ten millions sacrificed in 
the late wars of Europe ; of thirty-two millions by 
Jenghiz-Khan alone in forty years 1 God only 
knows — toe dare not even conjecture — ^how many 
souls this custom may in all past^time have sent, 
unrenewed and unforgiyen, to their last account ! 



PART III. 

REMEDIES FOR WAR. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE SUPPORTS OF WAR. 
SECTION I. 

PLEAS IN FAVOR OF WAR. 

We have looked at the eyil ; and we now inquire 
for a remedy. This remedy must suit the nature 
of the malady; and, since war comes from the 
wrong choice of men, we must correct their modes 
of reasoning on the subject, and shall consider first 
the pleas urged in its behalf, and then the influ- 
ences which still sustain the custom even in Chris- 
tendom. 

Many of the old arguments for war are too ab- 
surd or too cold-blooded to deserve a moTSi^ii^^ ^^^'' 
aideration. It used to be gjtaveV^ «JB»et^fe^^ ^^* 
^ariaa healthj stimulus to the \>o4^-^q'^^»^\ ^"^"^ 
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it tends, if it be not indispensable, to presenre nar 
tions from degeneracy ; that it is the natural slate 
of mankind, the general law of their being, and 
peace the exception ; that it serves, like storms and 
hurricanes in the physical world, to purify the 
moral atmosphere ; that nations must, now and 
then, fight, jnst to let off the pent-np steam of their 
passions; that occasional wars are necessary to 
keep population, wealth and luxury down to a safe 
and proper level. Such assumptions may seem 
strange and savage enough ; but they have been 
seriously maintained by eminent statesmen, philos- 
ophers and theologians, at the head of whom we 
must place Lord Monboddo, who also contends, that 
man is only a monkey, with his tail worn off by 
long attrition ! 

We are told, moreover, that war furnishes em- 
ployment, and a livelihood for vast multitudes. So 
does idolatry ; so does the slave-trade ; and so do 
counterfeiters, robbers and pirates, live by their vil- 
lainies. Can such a plea justify those practices? 

But we are often reminded, that war calls forth 
80The of man's noblest powers — such as ingenuity, 
skill, energy, high enterprise, indomitable perseve- 
rance. So also does every species of high-handed 
wickedness call forth similar qualities. It requires 
the union of them all to make a consummate vil- 
lain, a man that can rob, or forge, or counterfeit 
with succf'ss on a large scale; and in our stafe- 
prisons you will find some of the strongest, shrev^ 1- 
est, boldest minds, the very metal that makes he- 
roes. Does this prove such crimes commendable ? 
If war occasionally produces instances of self- 
saorlGcej we reply that this is not the fruit of war ; 
andy even if it were, yon. ma^ oiXiWi ^ti^ «s«^Ai\xftU7{ 
the same in a crew of pixatea, e^er^ owa ^ '^ComL 
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is just as selfish in fighting for the whole gang, as 
he woald be in fighting for himself alone. 

Another plea for this costom, is the uniyersal ex- 
ample of nations. There is no vice, no crime, no 
enormity in moralS) that cannot plead precedents 
enough; but, ^because war is according to the 
praotice of the world, it does not follow that it is 
light. For ages the world worshipped false gods ; but 
tiiose gods were not the less false because all bowed 
, before them. At this moment the larger portion of 
mankind are heathen ; but heathenism is not true.'' 

It is said, also, that the war-system is necessary 
ta national character and influence. A sheer delu- 
Bwn, as much a figment of the imagination as 
would be the supposition, that the custom of duel- 
Icag is indispensable for the same purpose to indi- 
viduals. It may be thought so in a community of 
duellists ; but the necessity, if there be any, is 
created solely by the custom itself ; and, were that 
practice discarded, it would serve the purpose of 
respectability about as well, as would the habit of 
iniozioation. So of nations. Just abolish war ; and 
the world will no longer look to the battle-field for 
proo& of their excellence ; and even now are they 
fast coming to be estimated by the arts, the virtues, 
and various prosperities of peace. 

It is said, that war sweeps off the idle, dissolute 
and vicious members of the community. Monstrous 
argument! If a government may for this end 
plunge a nation into war, it may with equal justice 
consign to the executioner any number of its sub- 
jects whom it may deem a burden on the state. So 
do dram-shops and brothels drain off the refuse of 
society ; but does this fact prove these purlieus of 
perdition to he right or wise % T!\ie^ w^ \)^^ ^«^ 
Bursenes of profligacy •, and so doea '^w tbl^^ Vs^«. 
vUMDa, where it kills off one. 
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Here comes the Malthusian bug-bear of a super- 
abundant population. It is said^ that perpetual 
peace among all nations would in time oorer the 
earth with a number of inhabitants fiur beyond its 
capacity to support, and thus entail in the eod more 
evil than would result from occasional wars. How 
little reason there is to fear any such result, may 
be seen from a few estimates. It has been caleu- 
lated by a scientific agriculturist, that nearly one- 
third of Ireland's 12,000,000 arable acres, if doYO- 
ted to the potatoe crop, would yield food for a pop- 
ulation of 40,000,000, and that one half of its en- 
tire Surface, containing nearly 20.000,000 aeres, 
would, if cultivated in the same way, support no 
less than 100,000,000 1 Just extend such calenla- 
tions OTer the globe, and the result would be as- 
tounding. The entire surface of the earth com- 
prises nearly 200,000,000 square miles ; and, if we 
suppose only 60,000,000, or less than one-third -of 
the whole, to be dry land, and barely one-half of 
this, or 19,200,000,000 acres, to be cultiyated with po- 
tatoes, or some other crop equally productiye of food 
for man, it would, at this rate, maintain in comfort 
the prodigious number of 192,000,000,000, or 240 
times as many as the present population of the 
globe ! 1 

j War is supposed, also, to kindle patriotism. 
'^But the patriotism," says Channing, ^ which is 
cherished by war, is ordinarily false and spurious, 
a vice, and not a virtue, a scourge to the world, a 
narrow, unjust passion, which aims to exalt a par- 
ticular state on the humiliation and destruction of 
other nations. A genuine, enlightened patriot dis- 
cerns that the welfare of his own country is in- 
volved in the general pTOgt^^ ci «i««kV3 \ v^^\s^ 

the character of a patriot, as weU «a c^ ^ ^Xsfv^oaja.^ 
he rejoices in the liberty and v^^^^^^^l "^ '^'^'*' 
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communities, and is anxions to maintain with them 
the relations of peace and amity." 

A much stronger plea for war, is found in the 
maxim, that self-preservation is the first law of our 
nature. If it be so, this will not justify the cus- 
tom of war, because it is not necessary for our safety, 
nor does the instinct of self-preservation prompt us 
to kill our assailants ; it stops with saving ourselves. 
But is instinct the rule of our duty, the Christian's 
standard of right and wrong ? It has indeed been 
said, that such instincts are the first edition of Gh)d's 
revelation to mankind ; but this very argument in- 
fidel libertines, in the time of Voltaire and Rousseau, 
employed to justify unrestrained licentiousness, and 
insisted on its being right for the debauchee to in- 
dulge, at will, those passions which God had im- 
planted in his nature. Do you scout such logic ? 
Well you may ; but wherein does it differ from your 
own ? You plead instinct ; so did they ; and if you 
may, why may not infidels, appeal to the instincts of 
our fallen nature, for a rule of duty, or a measure 
of permitted indulgence ? No man can doubt either 
the right or the duty of self-defence, or self-preserva- 
tion ; but we are to preserve our lives only by such 
tneans as God enjoins, or clearly permits. Does he 
then authorize war for such a purpose? To save 
life, did he appoint, or does he now sanction, a cus- 
tom which has deluged the whole earth with blood 
for five thousand years ? War necessary to pre- 
serve life ! Seldom, if ever ; and, if you search all 
profeine history, you will probably find no war in 
which the only alternative for a people was to kill, 
or be killed. After they began to fight, that was 
the alternative ; but, had they at the outset refu&^d. 
to £gbtf they would have \)eenL «^«i.t^. ^T^^^ 
other tbinga might have "been \oeX»\ 'WXi ^^^^ ^^ 
only thing now ia question^woxAa-^aaN^^oeea^*'^^ 

18 
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Seyeral hundred thousand perished in the wtr of 
our revolution ; but, had we neyer drawn the 
sword, probably not a dozen lives would have been 
sacrificed. 

It is sometimes said, that war, or a military spirit, 
favors liberty. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. It is a contradiction of nearly all history ; 
for nations, after fighting for ages, have generallj 
been enslaved by the rush or recoil of the war-power 
upon them. Liberty has no foundation but in pri- 
vate and public virtue ; and these, as we have seen, 
are not the common growth of war. It is true, that 
liberty, when attained, has pretty generally been 
won apparently by the sword; but it resulted in 
fact from other causes, might have been secured in 
better form without war, and probably would have 
come in the end by peaceful means rightly used. It 
might have taken longer time, but would have cost 
far less, and been incomparably more sure. Peaee* 
ful agitation, as the result of such agitations in Great 
Britain most fully proves, is by fox the safest, easi- 
est, and most effectual method of obtaining political 
reforms. Liberty, free institutions, popular rights, 
are the growth, not of war, but of peace ; and one 
century of universal, unbroken peace would do 
more for the world in these respects, than five thou* 
sand years of blood have done, or five thousand more 
eould do. 

It is said, also, that a military spirit, with ample 

preparations for war, is the safeguard of a people. 

All history contradicts the assertion ; for the more 

warlike nations have been most frequently assailed 

. From 1700 to 1815, "Great Britain," says Judge 

! J&j, "was engaged in war 69 years, Bussia 68, 

/France 63, Holland 43, "Pot\.\3Lgji\ ^:^,^«vi\a»xV^ 

i Their wars have been pret.t^ txixm^ vo. Y^a^y^Cvsok 

/ their miliUrj strengib \ and tVxi&/^ >i^^ tm&i\*! 
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retribution of Providenoe, those nations which most 
oultivate the arts of war, are made to drink most 
deeply of its bloody cup." 

w^s it, however, urged that, so long as other na- 
tions keep armed, we must too ? True, if we rdy 
upon the sword for protection ; but we should find 
far greater safety in cultivating towards all nations 
a spirit of peace and perfect justice. Such a peo- 
ple, without a single war-ship, fort or musket, would 
be safe, even if all the world besides were armed to 
the teeth. We urge a peaceful policy, however, j 
not upon one nation alone, but upon the whole bro- 
therhood of nations ; and, if they should all agree 
to adopt pacific expedients in place of the sword for j 
the adjustment of their difficulties, and should come ; 
in time to find no use for their warlike preparations, : 
and hence to unite in simultaneously dismantling 
their fleets, disbanding their armies, and leaving i 
their fortifications to disuse and decay, would there j 
be any danger then ? The very reverse ; such a pro- i 
oess would just guarantee the permanent safety and j 
peaoe of the world. 

" A much stronger argument is," says Channing, 
** that without war to excite and invigorate the hu- 
man mind, some of its noblest energies will slumber, 
and its highest qualities, — courage, magnanimity, 
fortitude, — will perisbf' To this I answer, that if 
war is to be encouraged among nations, because it 
nourishes energy and heroism, on the same princi- 
ple, war in our families, and between villages ought 
to be encouraged ; for such contests would equally 
tend to promote heroic daring, and contempt of 
death. Why shall not different provinces of the 
same empire annually meet "Witla. VYia Ni^'a.'^^s^^ y^ 
death, just to keep alive their co\»«ki^<i'\ ^ ^ ^t>5^ 
mi this suggeatioii with horroT \ WV. ^V3 ^^ ?^^^ 
testa of nations, rather than oi ^xoVvn^e^ ^^ ^^^^ 
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find sHelter nnder this barbarous argument? If 
war be a blessing, because it awakens energy and 
courage, then the savage state is peculiarly privi- 
leged; for every savage is a soldier, and all his 
modes of life tend to form him to invincible resolu- 
tion. On the same principle, those early periods of 
society were happy, when men were called to con- 
tend not only with one another, but with beasts of 
prey ; for to these excitements we owe the heroism 
of Hercules and Theseus. The feudal ages, too, 
were more favored than the present ; for then every 
baron was a military chief, every castle frowned de- 
fiance, and every vassal was trained to arms. 

^' But there is no need of war to awaken human 
energy. There is at least equal scope for courage 
and magnanimity in blessing as in destroying man- 
kind. In relieving the countless wants and sor- 
rows of the world, in exploring unknown regions, 
in carrying the arts and virtues of civilization to 
unimproved communities, in extending the bounds 
of knowledge, in diffusing the spirit of freedom, and 
especially in spreading the light and influence of 
Christianity, how much may be dared, how much 
endured 1 Philanthropy invites us to services which 
demand the most intense, and elevated, and resolute, 
and adventurous activity. Let it not be imagined, 
that were nations imbued with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, they would slumber in ignoble ease ; that 
instead of the high-minded murderers who are 
formed on the present system of war, we should 
have effeminate and timid slaves. Christian benev- 
olence is as active as it is forbearing. It will call 
forth sympathy on behalf of the suffering in every 
region under heaven. It w\\\ ^nq «b new extension 
to the beari, open a wider ep^ieT^ \.o ctA.ctwNS8fc^\a? 
spire a courage of exbauatlefta Tew>\jiX^^^wAL^\wns^ 
to every sacrifice and exposure ^ot Oaft vcK^x^-^^awsoJ! 
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and happiness of the human race. The energy of 
this principle has heen tried and displayed in the 
fortitude of the martyr, and in the patient labors 
of those who have carried the gospel into the dreary 
abodes of idolatry. Away then with the argument, 
that war is needed as a nursery of heroism. The 
school of the peaceful Redeemer is infinitely more 
adapted to teach the nobler as well as the milder 
virtues which adorn humanity." 

It is, also, said by some, that war, or its system of 
preparations, is necessary for the enforcement of 
law, and the support of government Thus used, 
it would no longer be war, but justice ; not the 
sword of the warrior, but that of the magistrate ; 
quite as distinct one from the other, as the act of 
two boys mauling each other in the streets, would 
be from that of their parents duly punishing both 
for the quarrel. Peace paralyze the arm of lawl 
No; it is the operations of war, not the prin- 

'ciples of peace, that crush or cripple government, 
and introduce the reign of violence, terror and law- 
less crime. War necessary to government 1 How ? 
Must nations butcher one another in order to gov- 
ern themselves ? If duelling should cease, would 
parents lose their authority over their own families ? 
Should the whole war-system come to an end, would 
not every government still retain its right to control 
and punish its own subjects 1 Could it not, if it 
chose, continue to hang the murderer, to imprison 
the thief, and employ an armed police for the sup- 
pression of mobs, riots, and other popular outbreaks? 
^ But war,' we are told, ' is at times a dire neces* 
sity, the last possible resort of nations ; and, in such 
extreme cases, how can they settle their disputes 
without it ?' Why, by nQgotiaXVoxi^ V3 x^i^x^^^jRk 

to umpires, or mediaticm of Bome it\eii^'^ ^q^«^ \ 
methods far better thw ^h^. B^^oxdiox %)\ V^sJCy^''^^'^ 
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purposes ; and to some of these, all belligerents must 
come, sooner or later, as the only possible way of 
adjusting their difficulties. War necessa/rt/ for na- 
tions! No more than duels are for individuals. 
War settle their disputes ! Never between civilized 
nations ; for such parties invariably sheathe the 
sword before they dream of a settlement, and then 
dispatch, not men of blood to fight, but men of 
peace, plenipotentiaries, to negotiate. And why 
not do this before fighting, and thus obviate all ne- 
cessity of war ? We had a controversy with Eng- 
land about our north-eastern boundary ; and, had 
we gone to war, would that have settled the dis- 
pute ? No ; it would only have aggravated its dif- 
ficulties. There is no logic in bullets and bomb- 
shells ; the butchery of millions on the disputed 
territory, could never have thrown a single ray of 
new light upon the points in controversy ; and, 
after wasting myriads of treasure, and shedding 
oceans of blood, we should have been obliged to em- 
ploy, for the final adjustment, the very same pacific 
means that might have been used even more suc- 
cessfully before the war than after it. 

< But suppose a nation will come to no reasonable 
terms.' Then let them alone ; better far than to 
fight them. War is a suicidal process, and gene- 
rally serves only to aggravate the evils it seeks to 
redress or cure. If your neighbor owes you a hun- 
dred dollars, would you spend a thousand in efiforts 
to compel payment, and meanwhile give him leave, 
if he can, to blow out your brains, to bum your 
dwelling, and butcher your family ? Such is war. 
Talk of conquering a peace I As well attempt to 
conquer temperance by getting drunk 1 
But the strongest, or moat \o^vi«^. ^^^ W ^%^^ 
represents it as a juaicml pxoceftft, ^ \.Tv\i>a»s\ ^1 '\»r 
tioe between nations, a method oi de^X^^xQAs^^^^^^a 
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rights, redressing their wrongs, and inflicting con- 
dign punishment upon the guilty. Lieber calls it 
" a mode of obtaining rights ;" Vattel defines it to 
be " that state in which we prosecute our rights by 
force ;" and Lord Bacon describes it as " one of the 
highest trials of right, when princes and states put 
themselves upon the justice of God for the deciding 
of their controversies by such success as it shall 
please him to give to either side." 
. • This plea is quite plausible ; but will facts jus- 
tify it? In every judicial trial, we see first, a law 
common to the parties ; next a judge and jury, as 
impartial umpires between them; then the ac- 
cuser publicly meeting the accused face to face 
with his charges ; next the witnesses testifying in 
open court, and subject to the most searching ex- 
amination by each party ; then the whole case fiilly 
argued on both sides, and closed by the charge of 
the judge, and the verdict of the jury, each deliv- 
ered under all the solemnities of an oath; and 
finally, the sentence of the court, to be executed 
according to law only by a special warrant from the 
highest executive authority. 

Now, what shadow of resemblance to all this, 
can you find in war ? There is no law, to define 
right ; no judge to interpret that laW, or jury to 
apply it ; no tribunal to try the cause ; no rules 
prescribing the mode of trial, and requiring notice 
of the complaint, and opportunity for vindication ; 
no charges duly preferred; no testimony given 
nnder oath, and fairly examined ; no delay or 
chance for the correction of errors ; no privilege of 
appeal to a higher tribunal ; no right to claim a 
new hearing ; no hope of reprieve ot "^^t^w!l\ \^^ 
trustworthy officer to execute t\ie ^xeciv^^ ^^\iN«i^^^ 
of the law; no restriction oi t\ie ^e\i^'^l "^^ ^^^ 
exact demerits of the crimmaV*, Xio ^T^^^^^'^^ss^'^ ^ 
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guard the iunocent against suffering with the 
guilty ! Each party makes a law for itself, erects 
its own tribunal of blood, and then proceeds to act 
as accuser and witness, as counsel, judge and execu- 
tioner. What a burlesque on all ideas of justice! 
Justice by the process of twenty, fifty, or a hundred 
thousand professional cut-throats, the very blood- 
hounds, of society, meeting on a field of battle to 
shoot, and stab, and hew, and trample each other 
down ! What an outrage on common sense to call 
this a judicial process, a mode of redress for national 
grievances ! As well might we call a fight between 
two madmen, or a dozen jackals, a process ci 
justice ! 



SECTION II. 

INFLUENCES THAT STILL SUPPORT THE CUSTOM OF WAR. 

Every argument for war is a prop to the custom, 
a plea or apology for its continuance ; but, besides 
the direct arguments in its favor already refuted, 
we wish to dwell on some of those general influences 
which artf most effectual in upholding this relic of 
a barbarous paganism. 

War is an inheritance from other times, the 
bloody legacy of more than a hundred generations ; 
and during the lapse of all past ages, has it been 
gathering influences to strengthen and perpetuate 
its terrible reign. Antiquity is all in its favor ; and 
the ever-flowing stream of time has worn out for it 
a channel too broad and deep to be easily changed. 
Incorporated in every form of government, wrought 
luto the texture oi a\\ aoei^il^, vm>ofe^^^\ va. \.W 
jBtrongest passions of out T\«i\.uxe/\\i^e,\i'Od^\\^^NR\^ 
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itself the sanctities of religion, and enlisting in its 
own behalf the prejudices of universal and imme- 
morial usage, we cannot wonder at the iron grasp 
of this custom upon the mind of the world, and the 
exceeding difficulty of its abolition. 

This difficulty is much increased by the general 
mode of reasoning on the subject. Men do not 
treat war as they do other forms of sin, nor hold 
nations subject to the same obligations that confess- 
edly rest upon individuals and minor communities. 
War is a kind of moral outlaw, and scorns all re- 
straints. It is a priveleged wrong-doer, and acknowl- 
edges no responsibility to man or to God for its 
gigantic, wholesale crimes. On this subject govern- 
ment is supposed to be exempt from the general 
rules of right ; nor may we apply to it here the au- 
thority of God, or the reason of men, the precepts 
of religion, the principles of morality, or the dic- 
tates of common sense ; but must in war support 
our ruleri^, right or wrong, nor ever allow ourselves 
to inquire whether they are right. Thus is war put 
almost beyond the reach of those influences which 
suffice for the removal of ordinary evils. 

'• One of the chief obstacles to the extinction of 
war," says Chalmers, ^^ is a sentiment whichs seems to 
be universally gone into, that the rules and prom- 
ises of the gospel which apply to a single individual, 
do not apply to a nation of individuals. Just think 
of the mignty effect it would have on the politics 
of the world, were this sentiment to be practically 
deposed from its wonted authority over the counsels 
and the doings of nations, in their transactions with 
each other. If forbearance be the virtue of an in- 
dividual^ forbearance is also the -rotwfe Qi %i\!kaiC\W3L. 
If it be incumbent on men inlioTiOT Vi -^x^l^t ^^^ 
other, it ia incumbent on the Yet-j \«iX%e^\» ^o^ix^N^fc^ 
of men, tKrough the constituUd oxga.^ oi ^«>? ^^'^' 
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emment, to do the same. If it be the glory of a 
man to defer his anger, and to pass over a trans- 
gression, that nation mistakes its glory, which is so 
feelingly alive to the slightest insult, and musters 
up its threats and its armaments upon the feintest 
shadow of a provocation. If it be the magnanimity 
of an injured man to abstain from vengeance, and 
if by so doing, he heaps coals of fire upon the head 
of his enemy, then that is the magnanimous nation, 
which, recoiling from violence «nd from blood, will 
do no more than send its Christian embassy, and 
prefer its mild and impressive remonstrance ; and 
that is the disgraced nation, which will refuse the 
impressiveness of the moral appeal that has been 
made to it." 

Another guaranty for the continuance of this 
custom, is found in the general apathy and want of 
reflection on the subject. Most men neither know, 
nor care to know, much about ic. They let it alone, 
as a thing with which they have little or nothing to^ 
do. They are too ignorant even to feel their need 
of information , and will neither read nor heaih. 
They seldom reflect upon it, and hardly dream of 
applying to it the common principles of morality, 
or the teachings of Christ and his apostles. Even 
of educated men, not one in ten thoroughly under- 
stands it ; while the mass of the community have 
not yet learned the alphabet of this vast and mo- 
mentous theme. The custom has been a sort of 
torpedo to the minds of most men, and paralyzed 
them into a lazy, sleepy assent to its continuance. 

Hence a general lack of information upon it 

serves to keep up the custom. If men only knew 

what it isj and what it doea \ if they were well ao- 

quainted with the euoTm\\.^ oi SX.^ ^^^^ «sA ^^^^^ 

oountleBS multitude oi ita eriX^^ '\i NXxai \xJ« wsis 

Bidered how it has deVu^c^ Ocl^ «w^ ^KJb. }^v 
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and orime, and misery for more than five thousand 
▼ears ; if they oould realize that Christendom alone 
nas wasted in war blood enough to re-people the 
whole earth, and treasure enough to purchase every 
foot of its surface thrice over ; if they would bear 
in mind that we ourselves have expended upon the 
war -system some five or six times as much as for 
all other governmental purposes put together ; if 
they would just reflect how a war in actual progress 
suspends commerce, and cripples every department 
of gainful industry, and loads the nation with enor- 
mous debts, and sweeps away the bone and sinew 
of its population to feed this insatiate Moloch, and 
sends the voice of lamentation and sorrow into 
thousands of bereaved families, and demoralizes the 
whole community, and pours over it a flood of in- 
temperance, vice and crime ; — if men would only 
make and keep themselves familiar with such facts, 
could they tolerate this custom much longer ? 

It is, however, upheld by a variety of misconcep- 
tions still prevalent even among good, well-informed 
men. How many of them suppose that the evil is 
incurable for the present ; that war is inevitable, 
like earthquakes, and as necessary, now and then, as 
occasional storms ; that society cannot exist, or its 
highest welfare be secured, without the war-system ; 
that patriotism, morality and religion itself require 
or permit the custom ; that even the God of Peace, 
the common Father of all, has authorized nations to 
engage at will in this work of wholesale robbery, 
murder and vengeance ; that the gospel itself, hea- 
ven's own charter and pledge of ultimate peace to 
the world, does not forbid a custom which contra- 
venes its whole spirit, and tramples in the dust 
ererjr one of its distinctive piuicV^W \ XsvsX ^^ ^s^^" 
tow, aa a ^ardian of right, axi a^ew^et oil ''«^^'^^ 
Mid an ouUet of fierce, law\?aa i^aftAo^%^ '««^*^ ^^ 
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tolerated until the millennium comes. How &tally 
must such misconceptions tend to grapple upon the 
bosom of humanity this mammoth incubus of guilt 
and misery 1 

The chief agencies of society are giving coun- 
tenance and currency to such delusions as thesa 
The fireside and the school-room, the pulpit and the 

Eress, the forum, the senate and the bauot-boz, all 
aye hitherto conspired for the most part to uphold, 
to spread and perpetuate them. 

Mark especially how the mass of every community 
are ediicaitd on this subject. It is a war education. 
Look at the usual training of the young. What 
are the toys of children? Toys of war. What 
pictures do they most frequently see and admire ? 
Pictures of war and warriors. What songs did 
they use most commonly to hear ? Songs of war. 
Whom are they still taught to hold in the highest 
admiration ? Heroes, men of blood. What books 
are now most generally, most eagerly read by the 
young ? Tales, real or fictitious, of war and war- 
riors. Do parents, even Christian parents, carefully 
guard their own children against the manifold de- 
lusions of this custom? Alas! they talk before 
their little ones, ere the dawn of reason or con- 
science, about the glories of war, the trade of human 
butchery, and train them, with scarce a thought of 
what they are doing, to look upon it as the great 
theatre of man's noblest deeds ! The surest means 
are taken to dazzle and delude their young minds in 
its favor. When a company of gayly-dressed sol- 
diers are passing through the street, the children who 
are old enough, go forth to gaze on the pageantry, 
and the mother takes even her babe to the window, 
that he m&y inhale witli \\ia Slto^i Vc^^XXi ^ Xi^wvJycJcL- 
ing fondneea for war 1\ie ^Qrwvsi^ e»».N^%A^«sA. 
^be breBihing marble, and tVi© |^\\«rfl^^ ««^T^^'MA 
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the gilded epaulette, and the nodding plume, and the 
prancing steed, and all the witchery of fife, and 
drum, and bugle-horn, are suffered to beguile the 
young into a blind, wild admiration of what, if seen 
as it really is, they would regard with almost in- 
stinctive disgust or abhorrence. 

The evil is well-nigh universal Even pious 
mothers and Christian ministers will purchase — 
once they certainly did — caps, and feathers, and tin 
swords, and wooden guns, for their own sons, and 
then encourage them in forming little companies 
of juvenile volunteers, to prepare in beardless boy- 
hood for the trade of blood ! Thus have Christians 
themselves been, age after age, scattering broadcast 
over Christendom the veriest seeds of war, and then 
started back aghast to see everywhere springing up 
such a harvest of death as lately waved in blood 
and fire all over Europe. 

I must avow it ; for on every side do I see at 
work causes not designed, yet fatally calculated to 
nourish the war-spirit, to perpetuate the war-system, 
and thus pave the way for more military Molochs, 
for other deluges of blood. G-o to many a toy-shop, 
kept perhaps by Christians themselves ; and what 
will you there find ? A whole cart-load of war toys 
— drums, and guns, and swords, and rude busts of 
warriors, and entire platoons of mounted horsemen, 
or armed footmen, all painted and gilded, to dazzle 
the minds of children into a premature, unnatural 
fondness for war. Go to the houses of Christians ; 
and will you there find no portraits of ancient or 
modern warriors, no pictures of battles or other 
war-scenes ? Almost the only pictures I ever saw 
in my childhood ; and, should you go through. tVia 
land, you, would, I fear, find a laxm^t^^ ^Qx\it^Vw?k ^ 
Napoleon to one of sucli a iaaTi.«^^ 'B^Tw^a»x^^ 
or Sobwartz, or Howard. 
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The whole system of preparations for war seems, 
also, to prolong the custom. Thej form a species 
of investment that interests society at large in its 
continuance. Every appropriation for war purposes, 
every military school, every fort and war-ship, .every 
regiment and every crew, every office in the army 
or the navy, every pensioner entailed by war upon 
the government, all are so many arrangements for 
upholding the system ; and its social ramifications, 
in a country like England, interest in one way or 
another almost every considerable family in its sup- 
port and perpetuity. 

These preparations, moreover, nourish that spirit 
of national honor, which forms the chief incentive 
to war. << It is difficult," says Sumner, ** to define 
what is so evanescent, so impalpable, so chimerical, 
so unreal, and yet which exerts such power over 
many men, and controls the relations of states. 
Our community frowns with indignation upon the 
profaneness of the duel, which has its rise in this 
irrational point of honor; but are they aware that, 
they themselves indulge the sentiment on a gigan- 
tic scale, when they recognize what is called the 
honor of the country as a proper ground for war ? 
The point of honor belongs to a semi-barbarous s^; 
and let it stay with the daggers, the swords, and 
the weapons of combat by which it was guarded ; 
let it appear only with its inseparable companions, 
the bowie-knife and the pistol ! " 

War is, also, upheld by a variety of adventiUons 

charms. Addressing itself to the lowest, most 

puerile tastes, it fiaunts before the multitude in 

gaudy, fantastic decorations. Its finery is peculiar 

and proverbial, "The soldier" says Channing, "is 

the only harlequin left in t\ift mxi'eXfteQJiJsi ^sfcxsJoirjr 

Musb used to say, that wax covjX^ Tio\» Xvq^ ^^^ssd. 

Its uniforma ; and if it \ia4 iio «^\«a^>aL \x^^vs>« 
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no inspiring musiC) no set days for parade and dis- 
play ; if its agents were simply enrolled for ser- 
vice, as men are for the jury-box, and called out only 
to do their foul and bloody work ; if they were then 
to come forth without fife, or drum, or bugle, with 
no waving plume, or gilded epaulette, but dressed 
appropriately for their work as human butchers, 
or as the hangman goes with halter, coffin and grave 
ready for his victim ; how long would men bear the 
naked abomination ? 

A multitude of higher influences are everywhere 
conspiring to perpetuate this grand d;4usion. ^' On 
every side of me/' says Chalmers, " I see causes 
at work, which go to spread a most delusive color- 
ing over war, and to remove its shocking barbari- 
ties to the background of our contemplations alto- 
gether. I see it in the history which tells me of 
the superb appearance of the troops, and the 
brilliancy of their successive charges. I see it in 
the poetry which lends the magic of its numbers to 
the narrative of blood, and transports its many 
admirers, as by its images, and its figures, and its 
nodding plumes of chivalry, it throws its treacher- 
ous embellishments over a scene of legalized slaugh- 
ter. I see it in the music which represents the 
progress of the battle ; and where, after being in- 
spired by the trumpet-notes of preparation, the 
whole beauty and tenderness of a drawing-room 
are seen to bend over the sentimental entertain- 
ment ; nor do I hear the utterance of a single sigh 
to interrupt the death-tones of the thickening con- 
test, and the moans of the wounded men as they 
fade away upon the ear, and sink into lifeless 
silence. All, all goes to prove what strange and 
half-sighted creatures we are." 
There seems to be a genQTai ooxi«\^\xws^ ^ssL ««v 
port of this ouatom. PuUio oi?vix\o\i \ft ^^^^^ 
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wrong. It canonizes war, and prompts the poet to 
chant its praises, and the historian to eulogize its 
deeds of blood, and the hand of beauty to weave 
chaplets for its gory brow, lind government to 
lavish on its agents large pay, liberal pensions, and 
the highest honors, both in life, and after death. 
Not a monument nor a statue, not a peerage nor a 
pension won by war, that does not act as a sentinel 
to guard the custom alike from assault and decay. 

War has intrenched itself in nearly all the high 
places of the world. It has subsidized the hearth, 
the pulpit and the press, poetry and eloquence, 
philosophy and history, the harp, the chisel, and 
the pencil. Its mania has overspread the whole 
earth ; its mighty sp6ll has bound the master-minds 
of every age ; and its atmosphere of death hangs 
over all the fields of ancient and modern literature. 
Scarce a poet or orator, historian or philosopher of 
antiquity, that did not worship at the shrine of the 
war-demon, and bequeathe to posterity some memo- 
rial of his devotion. All history is a virtual eulogy 
of war and warriors. The literature of the world 
reeks with the war-spirit. It is a vast, prolific 
nursery of war-delusions, and does more than 
almost any one thing else to keep the demon in 
repute among civilized men. Go over the fields of 
literature ; and at every step you tread among the 
scorpions of war, with every breath you inhale its 
delicious infection, and are met at every turn by 
its gilded, glorious, bewildering fascinations. You 
cannot escape the world-wide atmosphere of its 
delusions. The richest banquets of taste and in- 
tellect are strongly spiced with the spirit of war. 
The very nectar and ami^Tom oC wiclftut literature 
are steeped in it. T\ie p\a^'&-«^o\i& ^x^ ^ ^-s^x 
the noblest creatiotvB of geiivia. '^Vy^ lasst^ ^g>si- 
^rane cankers nearly a\V\\\AT«ii\.\«^^^'^^^^^^^^^'^ 
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or less the best specimens of ancient and modern 
poetry and eloquence, history and philosophy. 

Such are some of the influences that support 
war. Christendom itself is full of them ; and can 
we wonder that the custom still continues, and fat* 
tens on the very vitals even of civilized, Christian 
nations ? Such inflnences must be swept away, or 
held in check, before this evil will ever cease from 
any portion of the world. 



^^^^^^^^" 



CHAPTER II. 

PBACTICABILITT OF PEACE, OB THE EyiLS OF WAR 

NOT INCURABLE. 

Some persons deny, the possibility of abolishing 
war, and tell us we might as well think to chain up 
the lightning, or hold down an earthquake. Such 
skepticism is neither new, nor peculiar to thi« 
cause. '^ How apt/' says Dr. Bush, ^' are mankind 
to brand as visionary every proposition for innova- 
tion. There never was an improvement in any art 
or science, nor a proposal for meliorating th^ condi- 
tion of man, in any age or country, that has not 
been considered as an Utopian scheme.'' The 
present methods of treating the small-pox, fevers, 
and other diseases, were at first viewed, not only 
with distrust, but absolute horror ; and every one 
knows, that efibrts in the cause of temperance, and 
for the abolition of the slave-trade, were for a time 
regarded as utterly visionary and \io^^\^^^. '^Xsa 
use of the magnet in navigatioii, lYift ^Y^^'^'^^'^^'^ ^"^ 
Bteam to mechanical purposes, a\i^ «t xoxiXxIvV;^^^ ^'^ 
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inyentions and improTements now familiar as house- 
hold words, were once treated with utter incredu- 
lity and contempt. Our own Congress refused 
Fmton the use of the Representatives' Hall, to ex- 
plain one part of his scheme for applying steam to 
navigation. * What,' said members of the French 
cabinet to Fulton, when soliciting their patronage, 
' do you presume, sir, to think you can ever propel 
a boat by steam, at the rate of four miles an hour V 
'Yes, indeed,' replied the enthusiast; ' and if you'll 
fornish me the means, I will eventually reach even 
six miles an hour.' The wise men of France 
turned their backs on the poor inventor ; and before 
the lapse of one generation, thousands of steam- 
vessels, moving at the rate, not of six, but fifteen or 
twenty miles an hour, are everywhere proclaiming' 
the enthusiast to have been far wiser than the 
skeptic, and infinitely more useful to mankind. 

Let us look at the specific aim of this cause. It 
seeks to diminish the frequency of war, to mitigate 
its evils when it does occur, and ultimately to sweep 
the custom itself first from Ohristendom, and finally 
from the world. 

On some of these points there can be no doubt. 
We certainly can, if we will, diminish the frequency 
of this scourge; and everybody knows that, since 
the downfall of Napoleon, wars have actually been 
far less frequent. The general peace of Christen- 
dom has continued for more than thirty years, 
nearly all the time since the friends of peace began 
their associated labors. We might refer to some 
cases in which their special efforts for the purpose 
did confessedly prevent war ; and the acknowl- 
edged change of pnblio B«n\ivme;iit on. the subject 
through Chrifltendoni, ^Ba \>^eiu VJtv^ <^v8il ^%^\»j^ ^\ 
Soaping the sword so \oti^ Vsv \ta ^«s!8Xi\»x^.^%«A^ 
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indiioing governments to employ better means for 
the adjustment of their difficulties. 

Nor would it be a trifling gain merely to mitigate 
the evils of war. This might be done with ease, 
and be gradually pushed to an indefinite extent 
Already has war, in the lapse of ages, lost some 
of its worst original features, atrocities at which 
Christendom would now shudder ; and this process 
of melioration might be carried so far, as to leave 
at length a mere skeleton or shadow of its present 
evils. The sages of our revolution were so intent 
on this object, that the journals of Oongress (1784) 
were at times ''full of such programs as now emanate 
only from peace-societies." Such men as Franklin 
and Jefferson labored hard, especially to have pri- 
vateering abolished, and the rights of individuals, 
their persons and their property, respected as much 
on sea as on land. Here is only one among a hun- 
dred meliorations that might be introduced into 
the code of war ; but this alone would remove more 
than half its remaining pecuniary evils, and leave 
the commerce and general industry of the world to 
go on undisturbed by its ravages. 

But our great and only ultimate aim is the entire, 
perpetual abolition of war. We seek to supersede 
the custom itself, by putting in its place legal, 
Christian methods of justice and peace between 
nations. We dream not of accomplishing all this at 
once, or ever without the gospel ; but we do hope, by 
God's blessing on a right application of its pacific \ 
principles, to drive the custom eventually from 
Christendom, and then to spread permanent peace, 
hand in hand with our religion of peace, over the 
whole earth. 

Now, we contend that a\\ \\iva isi'K^ \i^ \<5kyfe. 
There is nothing in the waT-'^B.R«iftT^% qI \bsccJ«xsA-i 
notbing in the habita of aocvet^, ot ^\i^ laNxx^RX^^ ^ 
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goyernment, nothing in the nature or the long con- 
tinuance of this custom, nothing in all the influen- 
ces that have so long been accumulating the world 
over for its support and perpetuity — nothing in all 
these, or anything else, to forbid the hope of its 
utter and everlasting extinction. 

War is not a physical, but a moral necessity, only 
such as there is for duelling, intemperance, or any 
other form of folly and sin. It comes solely from 
the wrong choice of men, and might be prevented 
by a general change of that choice. It never 
rushes upon them, like a tornado or the cholera, 
like the eruptions of a volcano, or like lightning 
from the cloud. A war without men to will it^ and 
carry it on, would be a contradiction in terms ; and, 
if so entirely dependent on their will, can they not, 
if they choose, discard forever this brutal mode of 
settling their disputes ? 

Glance at the history of kindred reforms. Long 
was knight-errantry the admiration of all Christen- 
dom; but where is it now? Vanished from the 
earth, its very name a term of reproach, and its 
memory living mainly in those works of genius 
which ridiculed its follies from the world. Nearly 
the same might be said of the crusades, and all 
wars of religion, the prosecution of which was once 
regarded as the highest service a Christian could 
! render the God of peac,e! So of trials by ordeal, 
and judicial combat, in which the accused was 
required to fight his accuser in single encounter, or 
plunge his arm into boiling water, or lift a red-hot 
iron with his naked hand, or walk bare-footed over 
burning ploughshares, or pass through other trials - 
equally severe and perilous. It were easy to multi- 
pljr examples ; but why allude to \xiUxtt^«t^\tfi.^^%.\idL 
persecution, and witchcraft, and otVvet cn'^^ ^^^^^-^ 
abolished, or put in a travti ^lAcVi ^TCi\ss:va<!i^ 'Oswsa 
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idtimate abolition ? I need not surely specify any 
more cases; for if such customs as these have 
abeady been wholly, or but partially done away, 
is there no possibility of putting an end to war 7 

Keview, next, the meliorations of war itself. Bad 
as the custom still is, it has already lost more than 
half its primitive horrors, and undergone changes 
much greater than would now suffice to abolish it 
entirely. Its former atrocities are well-nigh incred- 
ible. J^elligerents employed whatever means would 
best subserve their purposes of conquest, plunder 
or revenge. They poisoned wells, and butchered 
men, women and children, without distinction 
They spared none. Prisoners they massacred in 
cold blood, or tortured with the most exquisite cru- 
elty ; and, when unable to reduce a fort&ed place, 
they would sometimes collect before it a multitude 
of these victims, and, putting them all to the sword, 
leave their carcasses unburied, that the stench might 
oompel the garrison to retire ! Such atrocities were 
practised by the most polished nations of antiquity. 
In Rome, prisoners were either sold as slaves, or 
put to death at pleasure. Kings and nobles, women 
and children of high birth, chained to the victor's 
car, were dragged in triumph through the streets, 
and then doomed to a cruel death, or left to end 
their days in severe and hopeless bondage ; while 
others less distinguished, were compelled, as gladi- 
ators, to butcher one another by hundreds for the 
amusement of Boman citizens ! But such barbari- 
ties are indignantly discarded from the present 
war-system of Christendom ; and if thus ten steps 
have already been taken — they confessedly have — 
towards abolishing this custom, is there no possi- 
bili^j of taking the six mote iVisX ^<^vi^ ^:l^ x%»^- 
siie to complete its aboWtioii 1 ^ 

Still more ; qertein kmA* ot ^^^ VtwN^ %R\»s»»?i 
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been abolished. Private or feudal wars, onee waged 
between the petty chieftains of Europe, and fre- 
quently occasioning even more mischief l^n flows 
now from the collision of empires, continued for 
centuries to make the very heart of Chtistendom a 
scene of confusion and terror. There was no safety, 
no repose. Every baron claimed the right, just as 
nations now do, of warring against his neighbor at 
pleasure. His castle was his fortress, and every 
one of his vassals a soldier, bound to tike the field 
at the bidding of his lord. War was their busi- 
ness ; and all Europe they kept in ceaseless com- 
motion or alarm. The evil seemed intolerable ; and 
finally, emperors and popes, magistrates and priests, 
rulers and citizens, all combined against it, and suc- 
ceeded, after the lapse of four or five centuries, in 
exterminating a species of war as dreadful as any 
that ever scourged our world. And would not sim- 
ilar efforts bring international wars to an end ? 

Glance at some of the causes now at work fbi 
such a result. I cannot here pause even to name a 
tithe of these causes ; aud it must for the present 
suffice to know, that all the means of general im- 
provement, all the good influences of the age, are 
so many handmaids to the cause of peace, and har- 
bingers of its universal spread and triumph. The 
progress of freedom, and popular education ; — ^^e 
growing influence of the people, always the chief 
sufferers from war, over every form of government ; 
— ^the vastly augmented power of public opinion, 
fistst becoming more and more pacific ; — the spirit 
of free inquiry, and the wide diffusion of knowledge 
through presses, and pulpits, and schools ; — ^the 
disposition to force old Tx^ag^QS^ institutions and 
opinioDs through the severest ot4^^^\ — NJcvfc-^wvs^ 

improvements which phWatilVvTO^^ ^ ^<i\i\\i^^^\v\ «^«a. 

Avarice itself, are eveTyw\\eTC ts\\»^v£^^ vsi ^% ^"m 
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acter and condition of mankind, all demanding 
peace ; — ^the actual disuse of war, and the marked 
desire of rulers themselves to supersede it by the 
adoption of pacific expedients that promise ere 
long to re-construct the international policy of the 
civilized world ; — ^the pacific tendencies of litera- 
ture, science, and all the arts that minister to indi- 
vidual comfort, or national prosperity ; — ^the more 
frequent, more extended intercourse of Christians 
and learned men in different parts of the earth ; — 
the wide extension of commerce, and the consequent 
inter-linking over the globe of interests which war 
must destroy ; — the rapid spread of the gospel in 
pagan lands, the fuller development of its spirit in 
Christendom, and the more direct, more efficacious 
application of its principles to every species of sin 
and misery ; — all the enterprises of associated be- 
nevolence and reform, but especially the combined 
efforts made to disseminate the principles of peace, 
to pour the full light of heaven on the guilt and 
evils of war, and thus unite the friends of God and 
man everywhere against this master-scourge of our 
lace ; — such are some of the influences now at work 
for the world's perpetual peace. 

Nor have these causes been at work in vain. 
** Already," says Ware, " is the process begun, by 
which Jehovah is going to fulfil the amazing predic- 
tions of his word. Even now is the fire kindled at 
the forges where swords are yet to be beaten into 
ploughshares, and spears into pruning-hooks. The 
teachers are already abroad who shall persuade the 
nations to learn war no more. If we would hasten 
that day, we have only to tlnow ourselves into the 
current, and we may row with the Ivd^. T^aaW 
m&y he, here and there, a counter -c\itT«tv\, \ NyoL^» "^^ 
main stre&m is flowing stea \\\y on, a\i^ VXv^ ort^^ 
of Frovideaoe ia rolling forward iVie ^xx.^^ xc:s^^?^^^ 
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The gospel, rightly applied, is amply sufficieiii 
for such a result. It is God's own power at work 
for the world's eventual deliverance from all forms 
of error, sin and misery. There is no passion it 
cannot subdue, no vice it cannot reform, no evil 
custom it cannot abolish, no moral malady it cannot 
cure, no inveteracy of error or sin from which it 
cannot reclaim. Its history, as well as its nature, 
proves its power ; and a libel would it be on Gcd 
himself^ to suppose his chosen instrument for a 
world's spiritual renovation, inadequate to the task 
of exterminating war from every land blest with 
its heavenly light, and eventually from the whole 
earth. 

On this point God has taken care to leave no 
room for doubt. Expressly, repeatedly has he 
promised, that ' the earth shall be filled with the 
Knowledge of his name, even as the waters cover 
the sea ; that the kingdoms of this world shall all 
become the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour, Je- 
sus Christ ;' and then ^ shall they beat their swords 
into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks ; nation shall no longer lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.' 
Thus has God promised the world's eventual pacifi- 
cation as explicitly as he has the world's conversion, 
or even the salvation of any believer in Jesus ; and 
we must either discard the whole Bible, or believe 
in the possibility, the absolute certainty of univer- 
sal and permanent peace. 

It is not incumbent on us to show kaw these pro- 
phecies are to be fulfilled ; and yet it were ea^ to 
point out a variety of expiedients that might, with 
safety and success, take the ^lafie of war. There is 
in truth no more need oi \^\& c^qa\a\si ^Tosj^^^VTObr 
timn nations than thete \a oi wgwjA^tt^ \V«S^ ll>ojg^ 
conid, if they would, BeU\e A\ tVw ei\5Sicv\V«^-«^ 
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out war, as well as the members of a church can 
theirs without duels. There is no impossibility in 
the case. Substitutes far better than the sword for 
all purposes of protection and redress, might be 
made to supersede entirely the alleged necessity of 
war between nations. Once, individuals had no 
other meana than brute force for the redress of 
their wrongs, or the adjustment of their difficulties; 
but, if that old practice of private wars gave place, 
ages ago, to codes and courts of law between indi- 
viduab, it is equally possible for nations, if they 
choose, to provide similar methods for the settle- 
ment of their disputes without the effusion of 
blood. 



CHAPTER III. 



SUBSTITOTES FOR WAR. 



' je%.hL our methods of peace, or substitutes for 
war, resolve themselves into the simple principle of 
baying nations adjust their difficulties as Individ* 
uals do theirs. The latter, when any dispute arises, 
either agree between themselves, or refer the case 
to umpires mutually chosen, or carry it into a court 
of law^ for a fair and equitable decision; and, in 
pursuance of the same policy, nations should first 
employ negotiation, next resort, by arbitration or 
piediation, to some form of amicable reference, or, 
better than all, should establish a system of justice 
between nations, like our codes and qk^\vx^<«^ q1 \a:« 
fi)riDdividiml& Some of tbeae ex^edoeiil^ «x^ ^ 

»siQ^, otbera would be permaawit^ wi^^^^^ 

JM^tgl^noe at e^ of theae claaB^. 
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SECTION L 

TEXPOBAST SUBSTITUTBS FOS WAR. 

The first of these temporary expedients, then, 
would be NEOoTiATioN, So long as nations keep 
cool and kind enough to adjust their own difficul- 
ties, this method is decidedly the best of alL If 
they made the sword really their last resort, instead 
of their first ; or if popular sentiment should al- 
ways hold them back from conflict till mutual 
forbearance, explanation and concession, had ex- 
hausted their utmost power, this expedient alone 
would, in nine cases out of ten, prevent an appeal 
to arms. 

Our next resort would be to arbiteation ; a 
subHtituto adopted when the parties are unable to 
adjust their own difficulties, or prefer the decision of 
an impartial umpire. Better for the parties to agree 
among themsolves, if they can ; but, if they can- 
not, nations should in every case settle their dis- 
putes by some mode of reference. Nor is there 
any objection in their case, that would not apply to 
individuals ; for it is just as feasible and safe, as 
equitable and honorable, for the former as for the 
latter. 

liut there is another form of reference in the 
principle of mediation. When rulers become so 
cxA8perated against each other, as to withdraw 
fhnn official intercourse, and the strange, semi-bar- 
barous code of national honor requires them to keep 
M/fwf, or to meet only on the ^<Qld q€ batde^ a third 
jMirer, Mendly to both, cMcskskiniXV^ ViiVftii:^^^ 

^« /Mirtics are now bound \ii^ f5Qwa\««5 ^ ^■**^' 
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and this simple expedient, a new development of 
the pacific tendencies of the age, pronlises to obvi- 
ate the most delicate and difficult cases of misun- 
derstanding. It is well known, that duellists can- 
not fight so long as a mutual friend stands between 
them as mediator ; and, if so effectual for the pre- 
vention of duels, the principle, equally applicable to 
war, would be likely to prove still more successful 
here, from the longer delay necessary, from the 
greater publicity of the transaction, and from the 
overwhelming majority on both sides interested in 
a peaceful issue of the dispute. Thus might a 
single cabinet, by the well-timed tender of its ser- 
vices, hold in check the war-spirit of the whole 
civilized world, and do much to keep its nations in 
permanent peace. 

Another occasional substitute for war is non- 
intercourse. If a neighbor habitually maltreats 
us, and will neither make reparation, nor come to 
any reasonable terms, we sometimes find it best 
simply to let him alone, and have nothing whatever 
to do with him, until he proves himself worthy of 
our renewed confidence and intercourse. So the 
church, and all voluntary associations, when a mem- 
ber can no longer be tolerated within their pale, 
merely exclude him, and leave him to the recoil of 
his own misdeeds. The principle is equally appli- 
cable to nations. If a government neglects its 
treaty-engagements, or violates in other respects the 
law of nations, and persists in its refusal to make 
due reparation, it would be far better to withdraw 
from all intercourse with a nation so unreasonable, 
and wait for the frowns of the world, and a return- 
ing sense of justice and self-respect to set them 
ri^bt^ thaa to embroil scoxea oi \\mft<i«^^ ^sJ^- 
lonjs In war. Such a contest ^oxiXdi ^^qtcl \sAfe ^^ 
ohaage the re»l, origijial issue, ^iV^e TiWi\sN«!t- 
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course would keep that issue steadily before all 
men, and thus concentrate the rays of truth, and 
right, and public opinion, in a burning focus upon 
the ofifeiider's conscience. It could do very little 
injury in comparison with war, while it would be 
likely to accomplish far more good. Had France, 
in 1835, persisted in her refusal to pay the five 
million dollars confessedly due to us, such a course 
as this would in time have secured the payment ; 
but, had we gone to war for it, she would have 
fought till doomsday before she would have paid a 
farthing. To this principle of non-intercourse as 
a pacific measure, or substitute for war in extreme 
cases, Jefferson gave the seal of his approbation and 
example. 



SECTION II. 

VmMAJUMin SUBSTITlTSa FOR WAR. 

I. Stipulated ArbUration, 

Not content with palliatives, we seek effectual 
remedies for war ; and, for this purpose, we urge the 
adoption of permanent substitutes. The first of 
these is stipulated arbitration ; by which we mean, 
that nations incorporate in every treaty a clause, 
binding themselves to adjust whatever difficulties 
may arise between them, in no case by the sword, 
but always by reference to umpires mutually 
chosen, and agree either to abide by their decision, 
or to claim, if dissatisfied, only a new hearing, or a 
different reference. 
To sack a substitute, wVat oys^^c^AOTi «mi. \» 
nrged ? It reltnqnisbes no n^Vvl \ '\\. «wifAR«» \ia 
infteroet; it would startle ie^, '^^ *»! ^T«vai^«^^ 
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it osn aflbnd neither the strong nor the moderato 
paaoe-man, neither the Quaker nor the warrior ; it 
is adapted to the present state of the world, and 
consistent alike with the precepts of Christianity, / 
and the dictates of sound policy ; a measure level / 
to the comprehension of all, and commending itself i^ 
to their common sense as simple, feasible, and likely 
to prove successful. 

The plan speaks for itself. Common sense de- 
cides, that no man should be allowed to judge in 
hia own case ; and this principle is quite as appli- 
cable to communities as to individuals. The for- 
mer, equally liable to all the influences that bias the 
judgment, and lead to wrong conclusions, should 
never be permitted, any more than individuals, to 
act as witness, jury and judge in their own case. 
Nor is this principle new or untried. It is as old 
as human society ; it has been acted upon more or 
less from the earliest dawn of civilization ; we often 
find the wisest and best men preferring it even to a 
regular course of law, for the adjustment of their 
own differences ; and we simply ask, tht t nations 
should exercise an equal degree of sense, candor 
and justice, by referring their disputes, in like man- 
ner, to competent and impartial arbiters. 

The same principle lies at the bottom of all our 
courts. £very trial in them is a reference. No 
litigant is allowed to decide, or even to testify in 
his own case ; but he must, whether willing or un- 
willing, submit to the judgment of his peers on the 
testimony of credible witnesses. Nor has he any 
direct voice in the selection of his arbiters ; society 
chooses them for him ; and before a judge and jury 
thus appointed, he is compelled to go, and abide 
iheir deoiaioB. Such is the otdinai.t^ ^qx^x^a ^\s^^ 
dee, the common, legal mode oi T«i«t«w»\ ^^ 
ought not gorenunents, in iSie aAyadbXasweo^* ^^ '«^««' 
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diffieolties, to act on principles ms equitable and 
eleyated, as those which they prescribe to their ovb 
subjects ? Shall common sense, common honestj, 
the estaUished mles of right and wrong, ney^' be 
extended to the intercourse of nations 1 

In behalf of this plan, we might quote ihe high- 
est anthorities, the yoice of public opinion fiut 
growing in &yor of the principle, and the example 
cd nearly all Christendom, now b^;inning to adopt 
it in some form as their last resort, instead of the 
sword. Do jou deem it disreputable? It eer- 
tainly cannot be more so than occasional referenooi 
which all the world approve. Do you say that na- 
tions cannot, or should not, thus pledge themseWea 
in advance ? They do and must in every treaty. 
Such a pledge is quite as proper in the former as 
in the latter case, and is just the thing we need to 
prevent a sudden, passionate rush to arms. Do 
you plead that arbitration is at best uncertain 1 
Not half 80 much so as war confessedly is. Do 
you say you can judge for yourselves if So can 
the other party ; but, since you differ, and conse- 
quently cannot both be right, nor each have his 
own way, how shall the dispute be settled ? Can 
you find a cheaper, juster, surer way, than reference 
to umpires in whom you both have confidence, and 
before whom you are allowed a full and £ur hear- 
ing? 

II. A Congress of Nations. 

1. OuUUtus. — ^We shall not enter into the details 

of a plan for a congress of nations. We are not 

sticklers for any particular plan or name, but pro- 

pose merely to incorpoTale t\ie ^wi^ '^foi'^^^ ^ 

reference in some Btandiu^ itV\i\m«\ toe ^^ \«»RfeH2^ 

Bdjuatment of all internalioiM^. d\fiic^Vi«», 
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This plan includes two measures — one temporary, 
the other settled and permanent. We would first 
have a diplomatic congress of nations, a grand con- 
vention of delegates plenipotentiary, from all parts 
of the civilised world, that could be brought into the 
measure, to deliberate and agree upon a code of in- 
ternational law. We would have them invested, 
like ambassadors, with power, not to establish such 
a code themselves, but merely to recommend its 
principles in detail to their respective governments 
for their adoption or rejection. — The next measure 
would be the establishment of an international tri- . 
bunal to interpret that code, and adjudicate what- 
ever cases any nations in dispute might refer to 
their decision. Its jurisdiction should extend only 
to matters connected with the intercourse of na- 
tions ; and no case should come before it except by 
consent and choice of parties. Its decisions should 
be final, and preclude, by mutual agreement, all 
right of appealing to any further means of adjust- 
ment, except a new hearing, an amicable consulta- 
tion, or reference to special umpires mutually cho- 
sen. Its decrees, however, should be merely ad- 
visory. Whether legislative or judicial, they should 
bind no party without their consent, and depend for 
success entirely on the high repute of the tribunal, 
on the obvious equity of its decisions, and the strong 
tide of public opinion in their favor. It should act 
as a diet of ambassadors, to mature terms for the 
ratification of their respective constituents, or as a 
board of referees, whose arbitrament the parties 
would still be at liberty to accept or reject. Nor 
should its sanctions ever include or involve a resort 
to the sword. Its decrees should be enforced <^\v.b^ 
hy moral or peaceful means. 1? eii^\I\^^ >iJsifix^\jKv^a5^ 
be; bat tbeyahonld all be pac\&(i,aTi^ «ia^««^.\s^'^'|^ 
reooil ofpublio opinion, in tbe mViYvi^^^^^^^^"^^ 
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ly inieroourse, or the curtailment of commeroial and 
otlier privileges. 

These outlines should be constantly borno in 
mind; for they obriate most of the objections hith- 
erto brought against the project of a Congress of 
nations, and would at least render such a tribunal 
perfectly harmless. 

2. Objects sought. — Our plan would, in time, 
secure a variety of results highly importent to the 
welfare of nations. It would seek mainly to pre- 
serve peace without the sword ; but this is only one 
among the multitude of its legitimate results. It 
would perform for the kingdoms associated no small 
part of the services that our own Oongress does for 
the different members of our republic, and would 
thus have three distinct departments of duty — 10 
settle and complete the law ofTuUionSy to adjvst all du' 
ptUes between them without an appeal to the stDord, and 
■, direct their intercourse and combined energies in ways 
best adapted to the improvement, prosperity and happi- 
ness of the whole human race. 

Few are aware how unsettled and imperfect is the 

present law of nations. We have in truth no such 

law ; and what passes under the name, is of recent 

origin, and insufficient authority. It is only a com- 

pilation of precedents, opinions and arguments. It 

is the work, not of legislators, but of scholars ; no 

law- making power was ever concerned in enacting 

any of its statutes ; and all its authority has resulted 

from the defercDce spontaneously paid to the geniu8| 

erudition and wisdom of its compilers. It is not 

law, but argument ; not decrees, but rules ; not a 

^de^ but a treatise ; and the nations are at liberty, 

except from the force of oustom and public opinion, 

to adopt or reject it aa t\iey "^\ftw». K. "oxc^^Tt^ 

authoritative code of inteTiiat\0TV8X\a.'W ^& ^'^^^ 

Bideratam ; to supply ihia de^o\ettfil ^w£^^\jfe w 
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of the first and highest ^uUes df the tritKniid ire 
propose ; and a mere glance at the suhjects which 
woold thus come before it, must sufioe to show its 
necessity and yast importance. 

Our limits will hardly allow ns even to name 
these subjects — such as articles contraband of war ; 
— protection of neutral commerce ; — security of pri- 
vate property in war; — the rights and rules of block- 
ade ; — ^right of search and impressment ; — ^protection 
of non-combatants; — ^property in navigable rivers;— 
the armed interposition of one nation in the domes- 
tic a&irs of another ; — bright of interference with a 
nation at war ; — ^passage of belligerents through a 
neutral territory ; — surrender of fugitives from jus- 
tice or oppression — ^various meliorations of war ;— 
measures for the entire extinction of the custom ; — 
the settlement of national boundaries ; — the regula- 
tion of cartels, and flags of truce ; — ^the rules and 
rates of salvage ; — the improvement and expansion 
of commerce ; — the adoption of some common stand- 
ard of weights and measures; — ^the interpretation 
of treaties by definite and established rules ; — the 
naturalization of foreigners, and the transfer of 
their allegiance ; — the determination of what shall 
be deemed the inalienable rights of man, such as 
life, liberty of conscience, and the use of his own 
powers ; — the reconcilement of laws that come into 
conflict in the intercourse of nations, such as those 
respecting contracts, majority, evidence, and the 
law of domicile ; — improvements in various parts of 
the international code ;— measures in common for 
the relief of suffering nations, and for the suppres- 
sion or punishment of such practices as torture. In- 
fanticide, human sacrifices, the slave-trade^ and simr 
iJar oatnges upon humanity. 
For the sake of a brief VttuattaAcs^ V"^^ t^\tf«. ^ 
one or two of these topioa. TtaYftyX^ft «i55i«!»5S«^ ^ 
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blockade. The law of nations is very loose on this 
subject ; the practice of belligerents has taken a 
still wider license ; and the exigencies of the case 
call aloud for some means to prevent the repetition 
of such outrages. Some writers have 'questioned 
the propriety, under any circumstances, of block- 
ade against neutrals ; but, right or wrong, it ought 
certainly to be restrained from that immense sweep 
of mischief to which it has so often aspired in 

- modem times. All the ports of a nation, most of 
those skirting an entire continent, have, by a mere 
stroke of the pen, been closed against all neutral 
vessels.' England once declared the whole coast of 
France to be under blockade, and Napoleon in re- 
turn did the same to all England, without a fleet 

• in either case sufficient to enforce a tenth part of 
the blockade. It was a mere scare-crow, a block- 
ade only on paper, a shallow pretence for licensing 
a species of wholesale piracy ; yet did an English 
admiral, in the late war between Great Britain and 
ourselves, declare our whole coast, two thousand 
miles in extent, under blockade, without a twen- 
tieth part of the ships requisite to enforce a block- 
ade so extensive. The- evils of such a practice 
must be immense ; for the blockade of a single 
port might cripple the commerce of the world. 

There is an obvious and urgent necessity for 
something like a Congress of nations. The defi- 
ciencies of their present code can never be sup- 
plied, the evils now incident to their intercourse 
never be remedied, and their highest welfare, or 
their perfect safety secured, without some tribunal 
of the kind as their acknowledged lawgiver and 

judge. No treatises on the \a^ of nations^ no decis- 

ions of admiralty courts, bo tte^Arj %^I\YQ^»•^^ss^^^^ia 

reotitude, capacity or vvg\\atkce oi t\3\eiX%.,Tift ^^^^vts^ 

of intelligence or honesty amox^^ tV<b '^^^'^^^ xa 
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force of custom or public opinion, can ever meet 
all the exigencies of the case, and thus supersede 
the necessity of an international tribunal for the 
various and vastly important purposes already sug- 
gested. Can such a chasm in the wants of the 
world never be filled ? 

Objections. — ^ Public opinion is not yet ripe for 
such a measure.' Then let us make it so. It is in 
some degree prepared even now for the measure ; 
and soon might the wise and good, by the right 
use of means within their reach, form through 
Christendom such a public sentiment as would 
ere-long secure this or some other permanent sub- 
stitute for war. Public opinion is certainly ripe 
enough to start in earnest the train of efforts in- 
dibpensable to the final accomplishment of our 
object. 

' We have other means now in use sufficient for the 
preservation of peace.' True, they 7night suffice ; 
but they do not in fact supersede war. So might 
similar means suffice for the adjustment of all dis- 
putes, between individuals ; but we still deem it 
expedient, if not necessary, to have our codes and 
courts of law. In spite of all methods now in use, 
the war-system still continues, and we wish to in- 
troduce a substitute that shall actually supersede 
it entirely and forever. 

* Christendom is unwilling to give up the war-sys- 
tem* If rulers are, the people are not ; and the 
results of the French Kevolution made even the 
sturdiest despots anxious for peace as their only 
security. All Europe, crushed beneath the enor- 
mous burdens of war, is even now panting for 
release in some way from its evils, and ^Q\si4 \iS6^ 
with joy any effectual antidote ox leme^^ . 

^But diversities of language, a»d TeNA^o\v^ ««^^ 
mannerg, and government, and puTSoivU,^^^^^"^^ 
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ly defeat the object' N<nie of tlieee woold oppoie 
insuperable, or very serious impediments, to the 
slight degree of union required in su^ a confed- 
eracy. Not a few of them were oyerocnne in the 
formation <^ oar own general goyemment ; and 
they were all found in the Diet of Switzerland, 
where each of the twenty-two cantons is internally 
as independent as any nation on earth ; where the 
form of government Taries from the purest de- 
mocracy to the stiffest aristocracy, and where the 
people di£Fer in language, manners and religion. 

' Such a tribunal would be dangerous.' To whom 
or what? Would it trample on the weak? It 
would have no power for such a purpose ; but its 
first care would be to guard them against encroach- 
ment and abuse. Would it endanger liberty and 
popular governments? Called into existence by 
their voice, it would become of course a servant to 
their wishes, and a guardian of their rights and 
interests. Would it interfere with the domestic 
concerns of states ? It would itself be the surest 
check upon such interference. Would it become a 
conclave of political intrigue, and serve only to em- 
broil the nations ? History refutes the charge ; and 
the supposition is just as absurd as it would be to 
expect that ambassadors, appointed to negotiate 
peace, would only foment new wars. Would it 
Decome a tool in the hands of some future Alexan- 
der or Napoleon, to subjugate all Christendom? 
Such monsters are the offspring only of war ; and 
the peaceful policy inseparable from a congress of 
nations, would put an end forever to the whdle brood. 
3j what process then could such a tribunal be thus 
perverted ? With no ^eel^ ox vtcolVs.^ t^t their com- 
mand^ with no offices oi emAxa»LCii\» ^t \ss\x^^ \a 
bestow J with no riglxt to U>\xoV wi^j «qXs^«:X» \tfjK» %^ 
mitted to them by t\ie\T cowXi^i^wXi^n ^^ ^«« 
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such a body become an engine of conquest, tyranny 
and blood f 

' Composed chiefly of representatives from mon- 
archies, such a tribunal would, at all events, be un- 
friendly, if not dangerous to republican govern- 
ments.' We see not how it could be ; for it would 
have no power to interfere with the internal affairs 
of a;ty government, or to sit in judgment on any 
dispute not voluntarily referred to it by the parties. 
No nation would be bound by any of its decisions, 
without their own consent ; and we might as well 
say. that treaties with monarchies, and still more 
suck references as we ourselves have repeatedly 
made to them, must endanger the freedom of our 
institutions. Such a court, guided by a common 
code, and responsible to the whole world for the 
rectitude of its adjudications, could not be half so 
dangerous as those kings and autocrats whom we 
have occasionally selected as umpires. Yet who 
has ever dreamed of the least danger to our gov- 
ernment from such references % 

' But the Congress, after all, would be powerless.' 
History and reason alike refute the assertion. The 
experiment has already been made in a variety of 
ancient and modern cases ; and the general result 
justifies the belief, that such a tribunal as we pro- 
pose, would eventually put an end forever to the 
wars of Christendom. The Amphictyonio Council 
of Greece, composed of delegates from each of its 
states, and empowered to examine and decide all 
their disputes, did much to preserve peace between 
them for a long series of ages ; and, though unable, 
in times so barbarous and warlike, to keep the 
sword continually in its scabbard, still it nvvi&tk W^<^ 
Baved rivers of blood. The Xchasaxi \k«a:gaA ^^ 
the s&me, and was often BolicVted, e^cvi \ii ^^'^^'^ 
MAtiona, to a^t as the arbiter of \Sieix dX^^^X^- ^^ ' 
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might bIbo quote almoet erery goremment in fii- 
rope fts a virtual illustration of this principle; for 
Austria, France, Great Britain, mnd all the kadisg | 
states of Christendom, kept for the most part ia \ 
domestic peace for centuries, are each a cluster of 
small trihes or haronies, so long associated under OM 
head as to have lost, in some cases, their ori^BiI 
distinction as independent principalities. Atf- 
tria and Great Britain are obrious, striking ezim- j 
pies; and the fact that the three kingdoms of the ' 
latter, and the numerous principalities of the fir | 
mer, are preserved in amitv hj the general govern- 
meut common to them all« goes fiio* to prove tbt 
efficacjr of our principle. This principle has lik^ 
wise kept peace between our own states the greater 
part of a century, and between the confederated 
cantons of Switzerland for more than five oenturiefr 
Even the oeoasional congresses or conferences, io 
frequently held, duriug the last two centuries^ 
between the leading powers of Europe, as to average > 
one every four years, have seldom feiled either te i 
preserve or restore peace. Not that they have 
always been completely successful ; but they have 
fully evinced the efficacy of the principle, and 
added strong confirmation to the hope oi an event* 
ual confederacy of all Christendom under a con* 
gress or court, that shall keep its members in 
constant and perpetual peace. If experiments so 
partial, and under circumstances comparatively so 
unfavorable, have still accomplished so much even 
for pagun or half christianized nations ; what maj 
we not expect from a tribunal perfect as the highest 
wisdom of modem times can make it, cheerfuUj 
recognized by the whole civilized world, and en- 
forced by a strong, univeTsal^ omni^^resent public 
opinion 7 
Such a Congresa wou\^ temwe \>ti^ ^gc^si^ \s^^ms» 
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tlyes to war. It would omsh, or chain, or neutral* 
ize the war-spirit It would make the warrior's 
business odious, and render it the chief glory of 
rulers, not to wage war, but to preserve unbroken, 
universal peace. It would give a new direction to 
the energies of all Christendom, and turn the ambi- 
tion of princes and statesmen into peaceful chan- 
nels. It would sweep away the grand nurseries of 
war, by superseding all war-establishments. It 
would eventually convert standing armies into 
handfuls of police-men, and leave war-ships to rot, 
arsenals to moulder, and fortifications to crumble 
into ruins. Here are the chief combustibles of 
war ; and, when these are all removed, it will be 
well-nigh impossible to kindle its fires on any 
emergency. 

Such a Congress, moreover, would obviate nearly 
all the occasions of war. These are now found in 
points of national honor; — ^in sudden bursts of 
passion among rulers ; — ^in occasional outrages of 
officers or citizens ; — ^in clashing views, customs, or 
interests; — ^in temporary misconceptions and ani- 
mosities ; — ^in claims for redress denied, or unduly 
delayed; — ^in mutual jealousies, suspicions and 
fears. Mosf of these difficulties, such a tribunal 
would either prevent, or easily settle ; and for the 
rest, it would provide an antidote sufficient to 
fiupersede ninety-nine wars in a hundred. 

Nay ; would not this grand expedient suffice for 
the worst emergency? It would make nations, 
just like the members of a Christian church, cease 
to think of settling their disputes by arms. They 
. could never draw the sword at the outset ; and the 
long delay occasioned by an appeal to the Cou^qscl^ 
and by anhaeqaeni preparatloiiB iox CiOii^v^'^^^^"'^^ 
give amnle time for passion to owA., ^^^ "^^^"^^a!!^ 
gtuD tmeh an aseendenoy m A© a^X^bm/Al «^«*>»^ 
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in any declaration of war by men. If the parties 
disliked the first decision^ they might claim repeated 
hearings; and every new trial would create new 
obstructions in the way of appealing to the sword. 
But why suppose such a tribunal powerless for 
the preservation of peace ? Because it would wear 
no crown, wield no sword, hold no purse ? Such 
logic mistakes the age. Opinion is now the mis- 
tress of the world. Her voice could light or 
quench the fires of a thousand battle-fields. It 
changed the government of France in a day, and 
reformed the parliament of England without blood- 
shed. It made us free. It once marshalled all 
Europe in the crusades. It called up the demon- 
spirits of the French Kevolution, and sent hurricane 
after hurricane of war howling in wrath over the 
fairest portions of Christendom. All this it has 
done ; and, when embodied in the grand Areopagus 
of the world, would it then be powerless 1 
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It would be difficult to exaggerate the claims of 

this cause ; and voices from the past, the present 

and the future, from time and eternity, from earth 

and from heaven, are calling aloud for a prompt^ 

vigorous use of the means requisite to exorcise the 

war-spirit from Christendom, to bring the custom 

of war under the ban oi ita ct^XXx^ -^Ck^xs^^KlYWi^ ^ad 

form everywhere such a pxjXAAft ^^xs^am^^x* ^ ^oaS 

oonstr Aiu nations to empVo^, «»^«1 ^^"^^"^"^ 
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would, pacific expedients alone for the settlement 
of all their disputes. 

For such a result, means are obviously indispen- 
sable. The moral suasion of the gospel, the power 
of Christian truth and love, must be applied long 
and well to this custom. Light must be poured 
upon it from reason and history ; its enormous guilt 
must be set forth in the full blaze of revelation ; its 
immeasurable evils must be spread as far as possi- 
ble before every class in the community ; and such 
a process of exposure must be continued, until the 
mass of minds in every Christian land shall come to 
regard this relic of a bloody and barbarous paganism 
with a portion of God's own unmingled abhorrence, 
and call in thunder-tones upon rulers to settle their 
quarrels without the countless crimes and miseries 
of war. 

But who shall use these means ? Surely the fol- 
lowers of Christ ; for God has chosen them as his 
special co-workers in every cause like this. In his 
gospel he has furnished means the most effectual 
for the permanent peace of our world, and prom- 
ised in due time to render them, if rightly used, 
completely successful. As children of the God of 
peace, as disciples of the Prince of peace, this 
cause is eminently their own ; and, if they do not 
lead its van, they are reci^eant to their high and 
sacred obligations. Had they from the first done 
their whole duty on this subject, war would long 
ago have vanished from Christendom ; and, would 
they now do what they might and should, this cus- 
tom would cease ere long from every Christian land, 
and eventually from the whole earth. And are they 
not responsible to God for what they mi^t dA^ ^ 
they would ? 
Still greater is tbe TeapoT\^v\>Y\\\.^ ^1 ^V^%^^sw^ 
ministers as leaders of tVie cV\wv<i\i. ^^V«vi \:^^^^^^ 

2V* 
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is proverbial Their character, their office, their 
relations to society, all arm them with a vast 
amount of moral power. Thej speak in Grod's 
name, on Grod's day, from God's word. Their influ- 
euce is well-nigh omnipresent in every Christiaa 
community. Almost every mind is open to their 
appeals. They touch the great main-springs of 
society, and hold in their hands the chief engines 
of moral power. If they would all unite as one 
man, concentrate the full weight of their influ- 
ence against war, how soon would it melt away, like 
dew before the rising sun, from every land blessed 
with the light of the gospel 1 And will ambassa- 
dors of the Prince of peace refuse or neglect any 
longer to do their whole duty on this subject? 
Will they not preach upon it, and lead their people 
to pray, contribute and labor for this blessed cause % 
I The press, too, must be fully enlisted in its be- 
half Its ten thousand tongues must be made to 
speak in the ear of every reading community, and 
pour forth a ceaseless stream of facts, arguments 
and appeals, to illustrate the sin and curse of war, 
and the duty, the glory, and the blessedness of 
peace. Would to God that editors, and writers for 
the press, and others who have, or might have, in- 
fluence over it, would unite to bring this mighty 
engine into frequent, habitual, earnest advocacy of 
\ this cause. No war can come, where the press is 
I free, without first obtaining its permission ; and it 
is in the power of newspapers and other periodicals 
alone, if fully united for the purpose, to insure the 
permanent peace of all Christendom. An enviable 



I power, but an awful responsibility ! 

^ Still more, if possible, do we expect from teaoh- 

ers. Their influence is universal ; they are soat- 

teriDg everywhere the seeds of character; and 

J^ence every college, and exery i^xol^^'sv^XLi^ %»ss^ 
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mry, every common and Sabbath school, every fire- 
side in Ohristendom, ought to become a nursery of 
peace, to train up everywhere such a generation of 
peace-makers as would spontaneously keep the peace 
of the world. 

Nor do we depend less upon the aid of women. 
As mothers and teachers, they are the chief educa- 
tors of mankind ; they have access in childhood to 
every mind under circumstances peculiarly &vora- 
ble ; they cast the mould of society through the 
world ; they may, under Gt>d, make its character 
very much what they please ; and, would they stamp 
upon every young mind under their care a deep, in- 
delible impression of peace, war must of necessitv 
cease with the very next generation thus trainea. 
Daughter of God 1 there is hardly a relation in life 
where you cannot serve the cause of peace. Are 
you a wife 1 You can mould, more or less, your 
husband's habits of thinking on this subject Are 
you a mother ? You can train your children to a 
love of peace, and a deep, habitual abhorrence of 
war. You may, if you will, diffuse the principles 
of peace through the whole circle of your relatives 
and acquaintances. Are you a teacher in a Sabbath 
or any other school ? You can impress your views 
of peace upon the minds of your pupils, and infuse 
your spirit into their hearts. Do you write for the 
press? You can there plead this cause with an 
eloquence all your own. 

There ought to be a general rally of the good for 
the support of this cause, by the use of such 
means as are essential to success. Let them use 
these means ar^ht, and God will not long withhold 
his blessing. Let the gospel, wherever preached, 
be rightly applied to this custom ; let the press 
be freely enlisted in behalf of this cause v let 
preachers of the gospel enforce \\a ^wi^^^ \5i»iv» "^^ 
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^aej d& snj i£ iLt fttlier trwAmz kt 
er€xj najitt oone up lo l&oi wfA as 
pBt fortiL iLear vauoei fiwigiffl: ki JOBoaaliaBi, if 
seeenuj. lie f cosiad. jokd soora <£ ar l ic t fi d a^po- 
eiies pLfiftd. i&d tlie fiiends i€ IiiimihIj all xaJJtj 
nil tibdr gifts, aod {omjos, sid pnHMil c&rts; 
Iti h&oki. xad tsaels, ad fphlrtii^ and penodi- 
cdiLfiUcf fdrrxBg £mis. sftd k|pe oa fire, bewsfe- 
tejtad far azid vide in ererj ci^ aad toam, i& eroj 
Tillage, baaakt, and hiWiarinn ; let every Asatky 
every SMfU\i and tuammxm scImmI, erotj acaden j 
aad college, erexj semimij flf leuaii^. finm tlie 
lu^teet to tLe loirest, erery fiie^ide ia Ckiistea> 
dm, beecnae a amaeij «f peaoe^ toteua ipagene- 
lataoa cf peiee-ankerB ; — let all ikeat kaidipvar 
he&re every daas in tlie eamnnuty. as a g^ant 
offender igumt God, as the imfftrr-mttarcr of our 
world ; and oonld iMs casbam loag stand befoce 
raeb an ana j of inftoenees ? 

We bare tbe stioiigest oieoaragieflfeait^ Tbe 
promises of God render tbe ultimate prevalenoe of 
pejiee orer tbe wbole eartb absolately certain Hia 
^oridenee is also enlisting in its bdialf tbe best 
and migbtiest influences of tbe vorld, and giving 
nnezpected efficacy to tbe means tbns hr nsed in 
tbis cause. How little bas bitboto been done for 
it— only a few tboosand dollars expended annoallj 
tbrougboat Cbrist^idom! Yet, with tbis mere 
pittance of money and effort, bave we already 
reached results Tastly important, and prospects still 
more cheering. In no canse bas so much been ac- 
complisbed with sucb slender means. JIark some 
of the acknowledged resolts. Our own ooontry 
J!u0 been Bared from seTeral wars that threatened it 

I (1S46); tbe general peace sA Y^osss^ Vaa^ ^^x %. 

' Wtfader, been preserved more tV^axi xXivcVj 5«ax^\ 
poMic hentimeui on this suViiect \a ^^^1 ^^«t«is: 
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from wliat it was even at the beginning of the pres- 
ent century; difficulties which would once have 
plunged nations in blood, are now adjusted with 
scarce a thought of resorting to arms ; negotiation, 
reference and mediation, are actually taking the 
place of war, and gradually effacing me traditional 
belief of its necessity; the leading cabinets of 
Christendom seem disposed to adopt these substi* 
tutes as their settled, permanent pofioy ; and this 
course, if continued only half a century longer, 
will probably supersede in time the whole war-sys- 
tem, by accustoming nations to settle their disputes 
in essentially the same way that indiyiduals now do 
theirs. 

Say not ' there is no need of special efforts in this 
cause.' If war has been for so many ages pouring 
oyer the whole earth a deluge of eyils ; if it is still 
the chief scourge and terror of our race ; if i|) is 
at this moment taxing X]lhristendom nearly one 
thousand millions of dollars eyery year for its sup- I 
port eyen in peace ; if it is continually liable, like I 
f\ pent-up yolcano, to pour forth a burning torrent / 
of woes upon the world ; is there no call for special 
endeayors to hold in check this mammoth eyil ? ' 

Tell us not to rely upon the gospel wUhowt an a/p' 
plication cf its pacific principles. W ill medicine not 
taken eyer cure disease? No; you must apply 
eyen the best remedy, before it can effect a cure. 
Is the gospel an exception to this law of common 
sense ? Can it cure any eyils to which it is neyer 
applied % The gospel is, indeed, the only effectual 
antidote to war ; but we insist on a right applica- 
tion of its pacific principles to the case. It has 
neyer been thus applied ; and t\xft TmaXaSiLfe Xnrs. \sv 
supposing that the gospel, as KUHerto tw«w«A. M 
CArisiians, will abolish this c\xa\jom. '^Ve^ \iaJ«tfS« 
of Chriatendom are the moat TioU>T\o\xa ^^^w^t^ 
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ettrdi, and its ttMiding araues bsre ii 
flin^ oentaiy from half a miOioii to three BuUioni 
— six hvndr^ per oenl ! Can nek a prooeas ever 
faring war to an end ? 

^ But jon need only make men reml Christiana, 
and they will ceaae to fighl' ^dll they? Ha?e 
they? No real Christiaos ever engage in war! 
None aneh among the millioBs of standing wairion 
now in Christencktm ! None among the Others of 
oar own revidution ! Not one among all the myri- 
ads who faaTe fought from time immemorial in the 
wars of Christendom ? 

Perhaps you say, < let existing agencies, sodi as 
the church, the ministry, and the press, do the work 
for peace, and thus supersede the necessity of spe- 
cial, associated efforta.' Most earnestly do we wish 
they would ; and whenever they shsil, they will 
take the matter very much out of our hands. As 
yet, however, they have noi done so ; and, until they 
do, shall nothing be done for peace ? May we not 
even attempt to rouse the church ? 8he ought to 
have arrested the ravages of intemperance, and 
spread the gospel over the whole eartn ; but, since 
she did neither, and gave no promise of doing either 
very soon, was it a superfluous, reprehensible ser- 
vice for individual volunteers, as they did, to lead 
the van in those movements, and rouse the church 
to her long-neglected duty on those subjects ? If 
the church toill do what is needed in the cause of 
peace, then let her do it — the sooner the better, 
and thus supersede our efforts ; but, wUil she does 
this, we certainly ought, as the pioneers of temper- 
ance and of missions did, to stimulate her to her 
dutf on this subject, and rall^ aa many aa we can 
la special efforts for the extincXAotk ol^Kt. 
TeU OB not, * wait till the m\\V€iiiW»mL\^Vc^'OMX 
eome^ peace will follow as a inai\«.T ol wai« 
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Yery true ; and so will repentance and faith follow 
equally as a matter of coarse. But how 1 Is the 
miileDniam to come first, and then all mankind to be 
converted as one of its results ; or is the conversion 
of the whole world to usher in and to constitute the 
millennium itself? How would you introduce a 
millennium of repentance ? Solely by first filling 
the world with repentance — with men penitent for 
their sins. How a millennium of &ith 1 By filling 
the earth with faith — with believers in Jesus. How 
then a millennium of peace ? In the same way ; fop 
peace, just like repentance and faith, must come 
before the millennium, as one of its indispensable 
harbingers, or along with the millennium, as one of 
its inseparable concomitants. 

Say not, ' vfe are peaceable enough ; go to war- 
riors and war-makers.' So we mean to do ; but, if 
you are so pacific, will you not go with us, and help 
make them as peaceable as yourselves ? We look 
to the temperate for the promoUon of temperance, 
to Christians for the spread of Christianity ; and 
must we not rely in like manner upon the professed 
friends of peace to carry forward this enterprise ? 

Away, then, with all excuses whatsoever. Wake 
to the claims of this cause, and gird yourself in 
earnest for its support. Whether minister or lay- 
man, high or low, old or young, male or female, 
rally, one and all, for a cheerful, vigorous prosecu- 
tion of this great work. Give to it your prayers, 
your money, your time, your talents. The voice 
of prophecy and of Providence summons you to this 
high and blessed service. The spirit of the age, 
the wants of the church and the world, demand it. 
" The mighty conquerors of the i^aati^ ixooL VSafevt 
£erjr sepr^c^ea, demand it *, tVie "moo^ ^i tjs^cvssv^ 
unjustly abed ia war, crying irom ^\i€i \gcav«A^^f 
lOAada it; the voices of all good xneti \«««sv^ ^ 



